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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


How  time  fliee  I  It  ie  but  a  few  weeks  since 
the  leaves  were  falling  on  the  mountain  sides, 
and  a  sharp  frost  nowand  then  reminded  us  that 
winter  was  not  far  off.  Yet  there  were  days 
when  the  air  was  so  soft  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
might  escape  the  hitter  cold.  But  so  sudden 
were  the  changes  that  soon  after  came  falls  of 
snow  so  heavy  and  continued  that  for  days  and 
even  weeks  the  snow-drifts  were  piled  up  in  our 
city  streets,  when  we  were  bitterly  reminded  of 
our  loss  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Waring,  who 
organized  an  army  that  attacked  this  enemy 
and  by  main  force  cleared  it  away. 

But  at  last  the  streets  have  been  cleared  after 
a  fashion— a  very  slow  and  tiresome  fashion — 
and  as  1  look  out  of  the  window,  up  and  down 
Fifth  avenue,  or  in  the  cross  etreets— or  to  the 
tops  of  the  houses— I  cannot  see  a  single  trace  of 
snow  I  It  is  not  that  the  winter  is  over  and 
gone,  for  there  may  be  many  a  tempest  to  come, 
yet  it  ie  a  token— though  far  off— of  a  change 
that  is  sure  to  come  if  we  only  wait  patiently 
for  it.  Indeed  this  unfailing  uniformity  ie  the 
proof  of  an  overruling  power,  by  whose  or¬ 
daining  we  are  assured  that,  while  the  earth 
remaineth,  summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and 
harvest,  shall  not  fail. 

It  is  in  accord  with  these  foretastes  of  spring 
and  summer,  which  though  they  be  far  off  are 
sure  to  come,  that  there  are  signs  and  tokens  of 
a  new  spiritual  life.  In  some  past  months  and 
years  our  ecclesiastical  meetings  often  brought 
out  differences  of  opinion,  which  led  to  discus¬ 
sions  that  were  more  than  animated,  by  wh'ch 
we  were  not  edified  and  strengthened  in  our 
faith  or  in  our  love  to  one  another. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we 
cannot  express,  that  we  recognize  a  change  in 
the  spiritual  atmosphere.  Brethren  who  were  to 
some  degree  estranged,  are  now  brought  together 
in  a  communion  that  ie  not  only  kindly,  but 
affectionate.  Already  the  effect  ie  seen  in  our 
churches,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  interpret 
them  as  the  promise  of  a  new  spiritual  life  in 
our  city,  which  has  grown  so  fasi,  that  it 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  overtake  it  by  any 
Christian  organizations  and  infiuences, 


“Tall  oaks  from  little  acoins  grow,”  a  growth 
that  is  now  and  then  paralleled  in  human  expe¬ 
rience,  as  the  following  story  may  tell  It  is 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  I  came  home  from 
Williams  College  for  a  vacation,  and  saw  a 
little  fellow  running  about  in  Stockbridge,  play¬ 
ing  under  the  elms,  engaging  in  all  the  sports  of 
children,  as  bright  and  happy  a  hoy  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  But  the  best  of  all  was  bis  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  father  and  mother,  whose  name  was 
Miller,  to  which  they  prefixed  that  of  Marcus — 
a  Roman  name,  which  might  seem  rather  a  heavy 
load  for  a  little  fellow  to  carry,  but  which  after 
wards  proved  quite  appropr'ate.  At  any  rate 


the  earnest  spirit  of  the  boy  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Goodrich,  our  member  of 
Congress,  one  of  whose  privileges  was  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  candidate  from  his  district  for  an  ap 
pointment  to  the  Millitary  School  at  West  Point. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  a  few  years  before 
a  Congressman  from  the  South  bad  given  a 
chance  to  a  boy  of  the  plainest  and  roughest 
exterior,  from  the  mountains  of  West  Virignia, 
to  show  what  he  could  make  of  himself,  who 
entered  on  the  scene  of  action  first  in  the  war  in 
Mexico,  and  afterward  figured  in  history  as 
Stonewa'l  Jackson  1 

Our  New  England  boy  came  ten  years  later, 
and  did  not  graduate  till  1838,  just  in  time  to 
enter  the  army  for  active  service  in  the  Civil 
War,  where  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Artil¬ 
lery.  and  passed  through  all  the  grades  to  Major 
—always  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  wounded  again 
and  again,  but  always,  ai  soon  as  he  got  out  of 
the  field-hospital,  returning  to  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Yearj  after  I  met  him  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
where,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  gave  me  in 
a  very  modest  and  simple  way  the  story  of  hie 
life  in  the  army,  where  it  came  to  him  to  fire 
the  last  shot  at  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo¬ 
mattox  1 

For  some  years  past  he  has  been  stationed  on 
the  Pacifi;  from  which  he  was  recently  ordered 
to  the  Philippines,  where  the  last  report 
was  that  “General  Miller’’  was  on  board  of 
the  transports  in  front  of  Iloilo  waiting  for 
orders  from  General  Otis,  who  was  waiting  for 
his  orders  from  Washington.  As  we  now  write 
—on  Tuesday— not  a  shot  has  been  fired,  (and 
we  devoutly  hope  there  will  not  be, )  but  if  it 
becomes  a  necessity,  we  can  prophesy  before¬ 
hand  that  whatever  ie  ordered  to  be  done  by 
General  Miller  will  be  well  done,  as  he  is 
a  soldier  of  forty  years’  experience,  whose 
calm  and  steady  eye  would  not  b?  lowered  if 
the  whole  coast  of  Iloilo  was  bristling  with 
guns.  But  my  confidence  is  still  further  based 
on  the  law  of  nature  that 

“  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man.” 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  eon  who  was  so  dutiful 
to  hie  father  and  mother  fifty  years  ago,  will  not 
be  wanting  in  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  coun¬ 
try  that  is  the  mother  of  us  all. 

I  love  the  French  people  and  wish  I  could  re¬ 
spect  them.  They  have  a  certain  courtesy  and 
politeness  of  address  that  is  very  attractive. 
But  with  all  this  grace  of  manner  they  have 
weaknesses  that  sometimes  make  us  look  upon 
them  with  contempt.  From  the  way  they  act  in 
this  Dreyfus  business  they  seem  like  children 
or  fools,  if  they  are  not  still  worse,  like  devils  ! 
Now  that  the  Court  of  Cassation  has  got  on  the 
track  of  the  origin  of  this  persecution,  they  have 
run  it  down  like  a  fox  into  a  hole. 


After  beating  the  bush  here  and  there  they 
made  an  appeal  to  a  General  in  the  army,  who 
was  of  hi|th  standing  as  he  bad  been  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  War,  and  had  himself  given  the  decision 
against  Dreyfus,  When  the  Court  asked  him 
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oL  what  grounde  he  decided  that  Dreyfue  wae 
guilty,  he  anewered  that  there  were  eo  many 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  army— a  dozen  or 
perhaps  twenty— and  he  looked  the  Hat  all 
over  and  thought  that  this  or  that  man  could 
not  have  done  it,  till  he  came  down  to  the 
last  name,  which  wae  that  of  Dreyfus,  and 
therefore  be  reasoned  that  he  must  be  the  guilty 
one  ! 

Was  there  ever  such  a  decision  in  the  world  f 
He  might  as  well  have  put  a  dozen  or  two  dozen 
peas  in  a  hat,  with  a  name  attached  to  each 
and  shaken  them  all  up,  and  put  h  e  hand  in  ana 
whichever  name  be  picked  out,  that  man 
should  be  pronounced  guilty,  whereas  the  ptob 
abilities  would  be  a  dozen  or  twenty  to  one 
that  he  would  get  the  wrong  man  !  Such  a 
jumble  ignores  the  possibility  that  the  document 
on  which  the  charge  is  founded  wm  forged  as 
now  seems  moat  likely.  And  this  le  just  ce  in 
France  !  The  longer  the  farce  is  carried  on,  the 
more  France  is  held  up  to  the  shame  and  scorn 
of  the  world  ! 

RESTING  AT  LAKEHURST. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L  Cuyler. 

Pine-Tree  Inn,  Lakebdrst,  N.  J.,  Jan.  1899.  * 

My  readers  may  inquire  ‘‘Where  is  Lake, 
hurst?"  They  have  all  doubtless  beard  of 
Lakewood,  which  has  become  a  noted  and  faah- 
iooahle  winter-Saratoga  with  p  enty  of  golf  by 
day,  and  dancing  by  night.  E  gbt  milee  beyond 
Lakewood  is  the  quiet  village  which  for  over 
half  a  century  has  been  known  as  ‘‘MancbesU-r. " 
Aa  there  is  a  very  pretty  sheet  of  water  called 
Lake  Horicon  close  by  the  village,  the  people 
have  bad  the  good  taste  to  drop  the  ambitio  is 
English  name  of  Manchester,  ant  to  adopt  the 
more  appropriate  name  of  Lakehurat,  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  village,  and  close  by  a  dense 
pine  forest  that  extends  for  miles,  a  beau'.iful 
new  hotel  has  b)eo  built,  and  c  lied  the  "Pine 
Tree  Inn."  The  bouse  was  lately  pu rchased  and 
opened  by  Mr.  Albsrt  A.  LeKoy,  who  for  twenty 
years  was  the  skillful  assistant  of  Mr.  Smiley  at 
Lake  Mohonk. 

Hither  have  1  come  with  my  family  for  a  few 
days  of  delightful  repose.  The  bouie— which 
Can  accommodate  an  hundred  gueets- ie  an  ideal 
place  for  a  tired  soul  to  rest  in.  Excellent 
rooms  a  bountiful  table  and  a  refined  company 
of  guests  are  not  the  only  attraction ;  for  to¬ 
night,  while  the  wind  is  whistling  over  the  enow, 
we  are  sitting  in  a  wide  circle  before  a  roaring 
wood  fire  in  a  capacious  chimney  that  adorns 
one  side  of  the  central  hall.  The  enlivenii  g 
scene  recalls  Whittier’s  charming  picture  (in 
"Soow-bound")  of  the  generous  fire  in  hie 
father’s  farm  house  which  made  the  room  "burst 
flower-like  into  rcsy  bloom."  Amid  such  inno 
cant  social  enjoyments  why  should  any  guest 
sigh  for  the  meretricious  pleasures  of  the  wine¬ 
glass  or  the  ball  room  T  Mr  LeRoy  has  profited 
by  bis  long  experience  at  Mohonk  and  has 
learned  how  to  make  a  truly  Ohristian  wintar- 
resort  abundantly  attractive.  This  morning 
we  all  gathered  in  the  parlor,  and  Dr.  Atterbury 
conducted  our  family  worship  with  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  a  service  of  song.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  not  only  the  old  habitues  of  Labe  Mohonk 
Mountain  house,  but  many  others  who  want  just 
such  a  de'ightfully  restful  sojourning  place  will 
keep  this  Pine  Tree  Inn  well  tilled. 

Yesterday  we  worshipped  in  the  little  Presby¬ 
terian  Church — a  short  distance  away — which 
ie  served  by  the  Rev.  William  Moore.  It  recalled 
my  Theological  Seminary  days  at  Princeton, 
when  the  students  used  to  come  down  through 
the  pine  woods  to  hold  services  at  the  hamlet  of 
Manchester.  It  was  a  bright  spot  in  a  region 
of  spiritual  destitution.  During  the  summer 
vacations,  some  of  the  students  used  to  act  as 
Tract  Society  colporteurs  and  distribute  Bibles 
and  tracts  among  the  scattered  and  ignorant 
charcoal-burners.  A  student  asked  one  of  these 
coal-burners,  "Do  you  ever  have  any  preaching 


down  here?"  "Sometimes,"  replied  the  Piner, 
"we  have  preaching  in  a  school  house  near  ue, 
and  onc9  in  a  while  a  paper-reader  comes  down 
here,  but  we  don’t  set  much  store  by  them  no 
ways."  Written  discourses  were  evidently  at  a 
discount  among  those  untutored  sons  of  the 
forest.  That  race  of  half- heathen  Jereuy  pinere 
have  about  disappeared  as  the  railroads  have 
penetrated  this  whole  coavt-region,  and  city  folk 
have  come  hither  for  health  and  recreation. 

The  closing  days  of  the  year  departed  have 
seen  the  close  of  come  very  valuable  lives  One 
of  these  was  my  beloved  friend,  Robert  R.  Mc- 
Burney,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ntw  York  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Among  all  the 
Secretaries  in  our  country.  McBuraey  was  easily 
the  first.  He  ra  ked  next  to  Sir  George  Wiiliams 
of  London,  and  dev.>ted  his  while  busy  life  to 
the  great  work  He  came  over  from  Ireland  in 
hie  boyhood,  and  during  my  ministry  in  Market 
Street  Church,  (fiom  1853  to  I860,)  joung  Me 
Burney,  then  "in  his  teens,"  was  one  of  the 
crowd  of  young  men  who  filled  the  galleries  of 
the  church  on  Sun  .’ay  evenings.  For  forty  years 
I  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  dearly.  He  has 
been  an  invalid  at  Clifton  Springs  for  many 
months,  and  only  three  days  before  bis  death, 
hs  wrote  me  a  loving  letter  in  which  be  spoke 
most  tenderly  of  "the  blessings  that  came  upon 
him  in  dear  old  Market  Street  Ch.rch. ’’  The 
glory  of  his  work  was  that  he  aimed  to  keep 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  up  to 
its  original  purpose  of  leading  young  men  to 
Jesus  Christ 

When  McBurney  was  sitting  in  one  part  of  the 
church  galleries,  the  late  Jeremiah  C  Lamphier 
was  c  nducting  the  eieging  in  another  part.  A 
cbo  ce  spirit  he  was  then,  and  God  soon  called 
him  to  organize  and  conduct  the  world  known 
Fulton  street  noon  prayer  meetirgs.  Brother 
Lamphier  was  a  fine  illustration  of  what  a  man 
of  moderate  gifts  can  accomplish  when  the  Mas¬ 
ter  calls  him  to  do  a  great  work.  He  reached 
the  ripe  aga  of  ninety  when  he  was  taken  home 
to  meet  in  heaven  many  a  soul  whom  be  bad  led 
to  the  Saviour. 

Another  veteran  whom  the  whole  land  cannot 
mourn  too  deeply  was  grand  old  Senator  Morrill 
of  Vermont.  Wnat  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
moral  purity,  courtesy,  sound  sense  and  sena¬ 
torial  dignity  be  zas  !  Never  c  uld  the  nation 
so  little  afford  to  loee  him.  Amid  the  pluto¬ 
crats  and  partisan  bosies  who  ha  e  wormed  their 
way  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  be  towered  aloft 
like  one  of  bis  own  Green  Mountain  pines.  His 
death  just  now  is  especially  a  public  calamity; 
for  be  was  too  thorough  an  American  to  have 
any  sympathy  with  the  rash  and  perilous  schemes 
of  "Imperialism."  To  make  his  own  country 
a  model  and  guiding  star  for  the  world  wae  to 
him  an  infinitely  nobler  purpose  than  to  make 
it  a  military  power  governing  eubjngited  alien 
peoples  by  the  sword.  His  calm  ju  gment  end 
sterling  patriotism  will  be  sorely  missed  during 
the  exciting  controversies  that  will  be  waged 
over  those  hornet’s  nests  of  the  Philippine  Archi¬ 
pelago  Alas  for  the  Senate  and  the  nation  that 
are  bereft  of  Justin  S.  Morrill  I 


The  death  of  Dr.  A.  Gorman  of  Lawrenceville, 
New  Jersey,  ie  a  lose  to  Princeton  Seminary,  to 
the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  senior  and 
leading  member,  and  to  the  whole  church.  Hie 
scholarship,  high  character,  moral  elevation  of 
view,  true  ideals,  keen  instincts  and  charitable 
yet  earnest  convictions  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  foremost  men  which  be  always  honoreJ,  but 
never  sought  Dr.  Gosman  will  be  remembered 
by  many  in  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester  as  the 
brother-in-law  of  their  late  honored  and  beloved 
associate.  Elder  Edw<rd  Welle,  through  whose 
introduction  they  learned  ti  know  and  to  love 
the  rare  man  and  able  minister  who  sometimes 
had  a  place  in  their  meetings.  The  fellowships 
of  such  spirits  do  not  end  here.  Emerson  said 
that  tbs  man  was  a  true  pout  who  wrote  this  line : 

If  my  bark  sinks,  ’tls  to  another  sea*” 


REV.  MR.  MoCAUOHAN. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  throughout  the 
United  States  gives  a  hearty  welcome  to  Rev. 
William  J.  McOaughan,  who  baa  recently  come 
to  us  from  Canada,  and  has  been  installed  over 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago.  Rev. 
Mr.  McCaugban  was  boro  in  Antrim  County,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  Lon¬ 
donderry  and  Edinburgh.  He  ie  a  man  of  strik¬ 
ing  personality,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  oratori¬ 
cal  powers.  He  speaks  with  an  Irish  accent, 
which  ie  rather  pleaaing  than  otherwise.  Tall, 
and  well  built,  he  impresses  one  with  a  strength 
of  physical  power,  as  well  as  spiritual.  Al¬ 
though  burn  :n  Ireland,  Mr.  McCaugban  says 
be  feels  that  be  ie  about  as  much  American  as 
Irish,  for  he  has  travelled  in  this  country  every 
other  year  for  fifteen  years  and  has  many  rela¬ 
tives  here.  On  one  of  these  sojourns  he  met 
with  the  lady  who  has  been  his  wife  and  helper 
in  bis  work  for  nine  years.  Mrs.  McCaugban 
IS  a  daughter  of  James  W.  Cooper,  a  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  McC'augban’s 
first  charge  was  the  large  country  church  at  Bal¬ 
lymena,  in  his  native  country. 

He  wae  settled  there  for  eighteen  months, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  mission 
church  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  During  hie  twelve 
years’  stay  there  he  brought  the  church  up  from 
a  small  mission  church,  to  one  of  the  largest  and 
beet  working  churches  in  Ireland.  His  next 
charge  wae  the  large  and  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  Toronto,  Canada. 

Last  summer  a  prominent  member  of  the  Third 
Church  in  Chicago  went  to  Toronto  and  beard 
this  able  clergyman  preach.  He  wae  eo  pleas,  d 
with  what  he  saw  and  heard  that  he  brought  the 
good  tid  nge  back  to  his  church  home,  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  sent  to  hear  the  Toronto  preacher, 
with  the  result  that  a  unanimous  call  from  the 
church  was  given  him  quite  speedily.  An  at- 
tendaut  on  the  eervices  of  Mr.  McCaugban 
writes:  "In  all  the  parts  of  the  service,  the  idea 
of  strength  ie  borne  in  upon  you.  If  you  were 
confined  in  your  description  to  one  word  you 
would  say,  F^rce- a  force  that  compels  attention. 
In  every  gesture  and  tone  and  utterance  there  is 
force.  Point  follows  point  in  quick  succession 
in  the  sermon,  punctuated  by  a  characteristic 
"More."  "Our  new  minister  ie  very  eloquent, 
and  he  ie  also  a  very  kind  and  good  man," 
writes  one  of  bis  parishioners  in  a  private  let¬ 
ter,  "and  I  am  very  fond  of  him,  not  only  as  a 
pastor,  but  as  a  companion." 

ISAAC  1.BWI8  FEET. 

Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Feet,  the  emeritus  principal 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Inetruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  died  from  pneumonia  at 
bis  home  at  Fordbam  Heights  on  December  27th, 
Few  hearing  men  have  been  more  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  deaf  and  their  interests,  especially 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  his  connection  with 
them  extending  throughout  hie  whole  life.  He 
was  born  on  December  4th,  1824,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  bis  father  filled  the  double  place  of  stew¬ 
ard  and  teacher.  His  early  education  was  care¬ 
fully  directed,  and  later  he  took  the  regular 
course  at  Yale  College,  being  graduated  in  1845, 
with  rank  that  entitled  him  to  membership  in 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  at  once  entered 
on  his  life  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and 
became  a  professor  in  the  New  York  institu¬ 
tion,  where  hie  father  wae  principal.  While 
teaching  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  wae  graduated 
in  1849,  but  wae  never  ordained.  In  1867,  on 
the  retiiexent  of  bis  father  as  principal  after 
tbirty-eix  }  ears’  service.  Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as 
bis  successor,  and  tilled  that  office  for  twenty  five 
years,  when  the  directors  honored  him  with  the 
title  of  principal  emeritus.  He  was  succeeded 
as  principal  by  Dr.  Currier.  Dr.  Peet  was  a 
frequent  and  authoritative  writer  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  deaf. 
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CARBTIMG  THE  WAR  INTO  AFRICA  IN 
THE  BIGHT  WAT. 

It  is  but  four  mouths  sines  the  victory  of 
Kitchener  at  Obdurman  on  the  Nile  sent  a  thrill 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  Every  American 
heart,  as  well  as  every  English  heart,  beat  with 
joy  at  the  just  retribution  on  the  murderers  of 
Gordon  when  they  were  annihilated  on  the  very 
spot  where  that  hero  fell.  It  was  not  merely  a 
war  of  Religions — of  Ohristianity  against  Islam — 
but  a  war  between  Barbarism  and  Civilization, 
in  which  the  latter  had  achieved  a  victory  that 
cleared  the  way  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 

But  thrilling  as  it  may  be  to  chronicle  the  vie 
tories  of  war,  it  is  still  more  cheering  to  chroni¬ 
cle  the  victories  of  peace,  of  which  we  have  a 
report  in  another  “invasion”  of  Africa,  a  steady 
advance  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  recall  our 
frequent  references  to  the  Lake  Region  of  Africa, 
aa  related  to  the  Coast  Region  somewhat  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  are  related  to  the  Low¬ 
lands;  but  the  comparison  holds  only  in  altitude, 
since  the  coaat  of  Scotland  is  so  open  to  the 
breezes  from  the  sea  that  it  is  sought  by  invalids 
for  its  restoring  power,  whereas  the  coast  of 
Africa  has  been  from  tbe  beginning  of  time  a 
region  of  deadly  swamps  and  almost  impenetra¬ 
ble  forests. 

How  to  cross  this  “dead  line”  has  been  the 
problem  from  the  time  of  Livingston  to  this  day. 
Aa  soon  as  an  explorer  left  tbe  island  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar  and  crossed  over  to  Mombasa,  if  be  turned 
bis  face  towards  the  interior,  he  had  to  light  for 
his  life.  Venturous  sportsmen  might,  by  hiring 
native  “bearers”  in  such  numbers  as  to  be 
“rushed”  through  till  they  got  into  tbe  purer 
air  of  tbe  bills,  but  for  the  slow-moving  caravan 
it  was  a  risk  too  great  to  be  undertaken.  For 
all  this  there  was  but  one  remedy— a  railroad 
through  tbe  forests  and  tbe  swamps,  that  should 
ctrry  tbe  foreigners  so  swiftly  past  tbe  point 
of  danger  that  men  who  wished  to  preserve  their 
lives,  might  make  tbe  attempt. 

But  you  must  build  tbe  bridge  before  you  can 
cross  it.  The  distance  was  not  tbe  trouble  It 
is  not  in  a  straight  line  over  five  hundred  miles, 
which  is  not  much  more  than  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  which  is  easily  travelled  in  a  long 
summer  day.  But  “it  is  the  first  step  that 
c  >stB,  ”  and  that  step  required  not  only  careful 
engineering  but  a  constant  supply  of  sturdy 
“black  warriors,”  as  they  might  well  be  called, 
to  force  their  way  through  tbe  dense  thickets, 
often  sinking  two  or  three  feet  in  the  moracs 
under  their  feet,  and  even  wading  through  forest 
streams  so  deep  that  they  had  to  shut  their 
mouths,  and  toss  their  noses  high  in  air  not  to 
be  drowned,  all  tbe  while  inhaling  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  would  be  almost  deadly  to  Europeans. 

And  there  was  all  tbe  engineering  to  be  pre 
pared  for  a  country  with  peculiar  conditions,  tbe 
materials,  tbe  machinery  and  tbe  construction 
had  to  be  adopted  to  an  African  continent  as 
wall  as  an  African  climate.  And  then  last,  but 
not  least,  of  the  provisions  to  be  made  was  tbe 
millions  of  money  to  pay  for  an  enterprise  which 
no  power  in  Europe  but  England  would  under¬ 
take. 

Tbe  plane  were  all  made  in  London,  and  tbe 
money  assured,  though  many  ebook  their  wise 
beads  and  thought  the  money  might  be  aa  well 
thrown  into  the  Red  Sea  as  carried  on  to  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  and  wasted  in  the  deadly  swamps  of  East 
ern  Africa.  But  in  spite  of  all  it  was  under 
taken  and  carried  on,  of  course  by  native  labor, 
under  Enslish  engineers,  and.  now  comes  tbe 
welcome  news  that  more  than  one- third  of  the 
work— and  the  most  difficult  part  of  tbe  work — 
is  done.  A  despitch  from  London,  dated  only 
last  week,  reads  as  follows : 

The  African  mails  bring  news  that  the  most 
difficult  part  of  tbe  great  Uganda  railway  is 
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completed,  and  that  before  another  year  is  ended 
Lake  Victoria  will  be  connected  by  rail  with  the 
coast.  Thus  ocean  and  lake  will  be  linked 
across  the  hottest  wilderness  of  the  Dark  Conti¬ 
nent.  It  is  a  daring  dash  for  the  riches  of  Cen 
tral  Africa. 

The  etupendouenese  of  tbe  task  of  building 
this  government  road,  of  which  207  miles  are 
now  open  for  traffic,  is  difficult  of  conception 
for  those  who  live  in  northern  dimes,  where  tbe 
forests  are  comparatively  sparsely  treed,  and 
where  there  are  plenty  of  rivers  and  creeks  to 
supply  water  for  men  beasts  and  machinery. 

Toe  surveys  presented  enormous  difficulties,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  see  for  more  than  a  yard  or 
two  on  either  side  of  the  jungle  path.  This  road 
has  to  pierce  its  way  through  a  dense  under¬ 
growth  of  tropical  vegetation,  protected  with 
savage  thorns,  and  infested  with  mosquitoes  and 
poisonous  flies. 

Tbe  Uganda  railway  starts  from  the  Island  of 
Mombasa,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  north  of 
Zanzibar  The  first  work  of  the  engineers  was 
to  construct  a  landing  stage  for  tbe  re  eptioo  of 
railway  material  coming  from  England  and  from 
India.  Their  second  task  was  to  build  a  tem¬ 
porary  bridge  across  tbe  shallow  water  that  eep 
arates  the  island  from  the  mainland.  Then  they 
faced  two  hundred  miles  of  dense  scrub,  inter¬ 
sected  with  ravines. 

The  railway  has  to  make  its  way  along  moun- 
a  ns  thousands  of  feet  high;  it  bas  to  cross  a 
narrow  neck  of  the  sea;  it  has  to  wriggle  up  and 
down  tbe  sides  of  sharply  cut  valleys 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  tbe  absence  of  good 
water  in  tbe  first  two  hundred  miles  of  the  road. 
Here  the  only  source  of  supply  that  could  be 
found  was  the  Tsavo  River,  all  the  other  streams 
being  impregnated  with  salts. 

1  ben  the  great  trouble  of  transport  bad  to  be 
faced.  Tbe  deadly  tsetse  fly  over-powered  mules, 
bullocks,  and  buffaloes,  and  as  a  last  resort  trac 
tion  engines  had  to  be  used.  With  the*=e 
progress  was  rrore  rapid,  though  tbe  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  building  of  the  road  bad  often  to 
perform  the  work  of  beasts. 

Aa  now  planned,  the  whole  length  of  the  rail¬ 
way  will  be  about  five  hundred  miles.  Its  lake 
terminus  will  beasbelhrel  harbor  in  Ugowe 
Bay,  on  Lake  Victoria,  from  where  steamers  will 
run  across  the  great  lake  to  Uganda,  the  bead 
quarters  of  trade  in  Central  Africa.  British  en¬ 
terprise  will  thus  penetrate  tbe  Dark  Continent 
from  tbe  east,  while  tbe  Sirdar  pushes  down 
from  the  north  and  C.cil  Rhodes  up  from  the 
south. 


A  LIFT  FOB  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Board  of  Home  M lesions  received  about 
818,000  more  in  December,  1898,  than  it  did  in 
tbe  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Up  to 
January  1st  it  has  paid  165  000  on  its  debt, 
and  received  from  a  New  Jersey  Presbyterian  a 
check  for  810,000  to  begin  the  new  year  of  cur 
rent  work. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  bas  thus  far  taken 
the  lead  in  tbe  matter  of  debt  raising.  A  union 
meeting  was  held  there  on  December  12(b,  at 
which  82,0C0  was  laieed,  in  addition  to  the  85,600 
which  bad  already  been  sent  to  tbe  treasury  of  tbe 
Board,  and  a  further  gift  of  82.000  is  expected. 
All  this  without  interfering  with  the  regular 
esntributione  to  the  work. 

If  all  the  Presbyteries  would  do  likewise,  tbe 
debt  would  quickly  disappear  and  the  Board  be 
ready  to  take  up  the  work  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  New  Year  thus  begins  encouragingly. 


THE  MID-WINTER  CONFERENCE. 

The  Mid-Winter  Conference,  in  connection 
with  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  takes  place 
in  Auburn  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  25th  and  26tb.  Tbe  initial  address  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Robinson  on  “The  Ministry  of  Inter 
cession”  at  Willard  Chapel  on  Wednesday  even 
ing.  Drs.  James  F.  Riggs  of  Orange,  and  W.  J. 
McKittrick  of  Buffalo  will  be  tbe  Thursday 
morning  speakers.  The  afternoon  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Colleges,  Professor  Terrett  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  speaking,  and  in  tbe  evening  Dr.  W.  R. 
Richards  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  will  be 
heard.  The  dominating  topic  of  tbe  whole  eerier 
of  addresses  will  be  “Prayer,”  a  peculiarly 
timely  theme.  A  fuller  notice  will  be  found  on 
pige  12t,h  of  The  Evangelist  of  December  29tb. 
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HYMN-BOOKS  GALORE. 

By  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

Uneasy  rests  the  bead  that  wears  a  Hymn 
Book,  or  a  pastorate,  or  an  editorship  for  its 
crogn.  Hymn  books,  new  or  revised,  are  in  evi 
dence,  all  around.  To  commend  them  ind  s- 
criminately,  is  to  stultify  one’s  eelf,  and  please 
nobody.  To  review  them  and  point  out  defects, 
is  to  invite  praise  from  one  qua-ter  and  censure 
from  another.  And  suggestions  or  at  least  eus 
plcions  of  a  subsidy,  biasing  tbe  opinions  of  the 
critic,  will  not  be  lacking. 

If  tbe  editors  and  compilers  of  hymn  br-oks 
select  tbe  antique  hymns  in  tbe  original  forme, 
they  will  be  charged  with  inattention  to  literary 
proprieties;  and  if  they  amend  them,  and  reduce 
their  incongruities  and  change  obsolete  rx- 
preseiocB,  they  will  be  arrested  for  “tinkering  ” 
If  tbe  old  favorites  are  dropped  to  make  room  for 
new  comers,  a  large  class  will  cordemn  tbe  work 
for  what  it  admits,  and  others  will  note  tbe 
mediocre  and  possibly  worthleis  quality  of  new 
candidates  for  popular  acceptance. 

The  Baptists  have  joined  tbe  procession,  end 
have  come  forward  with  a  Hymn  Book.  “Sureum 
Corda”  is  its  ornamental  name  and  Book  of 
Praise  its  popular  and  usable  name.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  is  its  editor.  He  has  studied  tbe  lubjecf-  of 
hymns  and  tunes  for  twenty-five  years,  and  has 
written  some  of  the  compositions,  music  and 
words,  which  make  up  the  contents.  He  has 
tried  to  preserve  a  high  standard,  mueical  and 
literary,  and  at  tbe  same  time  strike  Ihe  most 
available  average  of  the  tastes  and  capacities  of 
worshiping  congregations.  He  has  gleaned  from 
large  fields,  ancient  and  modern.  But  alas,  as 
soon  as  tbe  new  craft  is  launched,  a  cylc^ne 
strikes  it.  In  the  Independent  tbe  reviewer 
starts  a  breeze  that  seta  ev  ry  leaf  to  Buttering. 
“Tbe  collection  is  offered  in  tbe  full  conviction 
that  it  is  the  best  possible  for  tbe  service  of 
song  in  tbe  House  of  the  Lord,”  and  yet  it  con¬ 
tains  but  856  bymns  to  1,348  tunes.  Somebedy 
may  think  these  numbers  are  out  of  proportion. 
Excellent  as  tbe  book  is,  tbe  critic  finds  two 
mal  selections.  He  says:  “As  a  matter  of  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  we  should  omit  the  two  selec¬ 
tions  which  have  the  sanction  neither  of  Scrip 
ture  nor  of  Catholic  usage.”  Why  not  reject 
them  as  a  matter  of  fitness  and  good  judgment, 
rather  than  aa  “a  matter  of  religious  feeling  T” 
But  the  most  important  criticism  is  that  which 
arises  in  common  over  every  hymn-brok,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  a  quart  cannot  bo  retained 
in  a  pint  cup.  Quantity  is  a  stubborn  factor. 
Hymns  and  tunes  require  pages.  And  if  medern 
ones  are  admitted,  ancient  ones  must  not  be  in 
vited.  Tbe  eeats  are  all  taken.  It  appears  tbe 
omissions  from  this  book  of  popular  and  stand¬ 
ard  old  pieces,  “reach  into  the  hundreds.’^ 
And  the  worst  thing  about  this  is  that  tbe  most 
of  tbe  new  candidates  t  r  favor  and  use  are 
“barren  of  literary  merit,”  and  that  tie  hymnal 
“would  not  lose  one  s'ngle  good  modern  hymn 
by  cutting  them  all  out.”  So,  while  Dr.  John¬ 
son  bas  taken  “a  scholar’s  infinite  pains,”  the 
last  bymn-book  has  not  yet  put  in  its  appearance, 
to  vanquish  all  competition  by  its  faultless  ex 
cellence. 


A  farewell  meeting  for  Mrs.  R.  Q.  Wilder  and 
Miss  Grace  E.  Wilder,  who  sail  for  Ind  a  on 
Saturday,  January  14tb,  will  be  held  in  Room 
824,  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth 
avenue,  on  Friday,  January  13tb,  at  half  past 
twelve  o’clock.  The  many  friends  of  these  de¬ 
voted  missionaries  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  say  farewell  to  them  and  to  wish  them  God¬ 
speed  as  they  return  to  their  work  in  India. 
With  Mis.  and  Miss  Wilder,  there  will  go  out 
three  young  women  to  engage  with  Miss  Wilder 
in  Village  Settlement  work,  Mies  Elizabeth  E. 
Scheurman,  Miss  Mary  Hamilton  and  Miss  Mary 
J.  Thomson.  Tbe  meeting  will  be  a  farewell  to 
these  young  women  also. 
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THE  WAY  OUT  FOR  SPAIN 

By  Getting  Down  to  Hard  Pan. 

The  hardest  man  in  the  world  to  give  advice 
to  is  the  man  who  has  been  rich  and  becsme 
poor.  He  hae  lost  his  money,  but  has  not  lost 
bis  pride,  and  how  to  keep  the  pride  without 
the  money  is  the  problem.  If  he  would  “face 
the  music, ’’ and  see  things  just  as  they  are, 
there  would  be  no  trouble.  If  be  has  been  living 
in  a  big  house,  which  be  cannot  support  any 
longer,  let  him  move  out  next  morning,  and  go 
into  a  house  a  quarter  as  large,  or  smaller  still, 
into  a  log  cabin,  and  earn  bis  daily  bread  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  would  taste  very  sweet, 
and  he  could  snap  hie  fingers  at  hie  rich  and 
proud  relat'oDs.  If  be  cannot  keep  bis  four 
horse  turnout,  let  him  come  down  to  two;  and 
if  he  cannot  keep  two,  have  but  one— even  if  it 
were  an  old  nag  that  would  not  sell  at  auction 
tor  ten  dollars!  And  if  he  can’t  even  keep  that, 
let  him  give  it  to  some  poor  neighbor,  and  go  on 
foot,  and  be  will  find  that  he  is  all  the  better  as 
he  takes  his  morning  walk  over  the  hills,  and  be 
can  sit  down  to  breakfast,  and  take  the  hot  slap 
jacks,  and  if  he  can  add  maple  sugar  or  molasses, 
he  is  as  happy  as  a  king.  This  reducing  of  ex¬ 
penses  is  sometimes  called,  '' Coming  down  to 
hard  pan,”  which  may  not  be  quite  so  soft  as  a 
velvet  couch,  but  will  be  better  in  the  long  run, 
and  it  is  a  comforting  reflection  that  the  man 
who  has  landed  there  cannot  g.t  any  lower,  and 
that  any  change  that  may  come,  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  going  up  higher ! 

Now  what  is  good  for  an  individual  is  good  for 
a  country.  And  it  is  just  that  which  is  needed 
for  Spain  at  the  present  moment,  to  throw  off 
all  the  pomp  and  show  of  three  centuries  ago 
when  the  Spanish  galleons  came  in  from  Mexico 
and  Peru  laden  with  silver  and  gold.  This 
would  be  a  radical  and  effectual  cure  for  Spain. 
It  is  all  put  in  five  words— come  down  to  hard 
pan— or  to  use  a  more  pompous  phrase— go  into 
liquidation  ! 

But  some  cry  out,  ”How  can  the  liquidate  f 
She  is  as  poor  as  Lazarus;  you  might  as  well 
rummage  in  a  garret  where  every  bit  of  corn  has 
been  eaten  up  by  ratal’’ 

To  this  I  answer.  No,  No  1  Spain  is  not  re¬ 
duced  to  that.  Take  down  the  big  Atlas  that  ij 
in  your  library,  and  open  to  the  map  of  Spain. 
Was  there  ever  a  grander  position  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  kingdom  or  an  empire  ?  Behold  how  she 
stands  out  baldly  at  the  enterirg  in  of  the  seas, 
with  the  Mcditenanean  on  one  s  de  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  other.  What  an  outlook 
for  commerce!  While  she  is  herself  a  part  of 
Europe,  she  looks  acrcss  the  waters  to  Africa, 
the  riches  of  which  have  as  jet  been  hardly 
touched 

Then  let  her  sell  out  her  dependencies,  if  it  b 3 
necessary  at  public  auction,  to  all  the  powers 
of  the  Continent.  “But,’’  cries  France,  “che 
has  nothing  to  sell!  The  iofamous  Yankees 
have  robbed  her  of  everything  !’’  Indeed  ?  But 
in  my  geography  she  hae  a  good  many  things 
still,  that  are  lying  around  loose,  that  might 
be  worth  picking  up  at  a  bargain.  To  be 
sure  she  hae  lost  Gibraltar,  where  the  Eng 
lish  flag  has  been  flying  at  the  top  of  the  Rock 
for  nearly  two  centurie?.  But  Spain  still  hugs 
the  sweet  illusion,  that  of  right,  it  belongs  to 
her,  and  to  this  day  will  never  mention  Gibral¬ 
tar  in  any  public  document,  except  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  “Temporarily  in  the  band  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish!’’ 

But  if  she  has  not  Gibraltar,  she  has 
^‘Algeciras, ’’  in  full  sight  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bay,  only  six  miles  away,  within  range  of  the 


great  guns  now  mounted  there,  not  to  speak  of 
the  adjacent  heights  from  which  a  hundred  ton 
gun  could  throw  a  ball  weighirga  ton,across  the 
Straits  from  Europe' and  into  Africa  !  Algeciras 
is  a  “piece  of  property,’’  for  which  England 
would  pay  a  good  sum,  and  then  the  Canaries 
farther  down  on  the  coast  of  Africa  would  bring 
a  few  millions.  Atd  more  precious  still  are  the 
Balearic  Ie!a::ds  in  the  Mediterranesn  which 
rise  up  grandly  from  tb3  s  a  with  high  moun 
tails  ard  a  Ueligbtful  climate  In  Minorca  is 
Fort  Mahon,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which,  as  an  Ir  shtcan  would 
say,  wculd  be  “qn  te  c  nvanienl’’  for  the 
English  fleet  if  it  w.sbed  to  make  a  demonstration 
against  Prance  or  Italy,  or  any  part  of  the 
Orient,  eervingat  one  point  in  the  Mediterranean 
what  Malta  serves  at  anolhtr.  Then  if  Spain 
has  lost  the  Philippines,  sie  still  retains  other 
groups  in  the  Pacific,  the  Ladrores  and  the 
Carolines.  When  I  was  in  Madrid,  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  but  just  got  over  a  war-like  demon¬ 
stration,  when  they  were  r.ady  to  go  to  war 
with  Germany  tha.  ula  med  a  right  to  one  or  two 
of  the  islands.  Now  would  be  a  good  time  to 
put  them  up  to  auction  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  payment  of  which  would  make  a 
timely  and  important  addition  to  a  treasury  that 
hae  long  bepn  empty. 

If  Spain  would  only  follow  this  homely  advice ; 
if  she  would  only  “come  down  to  bard  pan,’’ 
and  keep  to  it  with  a  resolute  determination,  in 
a  year  or  two,  she  would  wake  up  some  morning 
thunder  struck  to  find  that  she  was  out  of  debt  ! 
a  condition  wbiob  she  has  not  known  for  cen¬ 
turies  !  Then  she  would  no  longer  have  a  need 
to  keep  a  large  fleet  to  protect  her  colonies,  ano 
her  armies  might  be  reduced  to  a  quarter  of 
what  she  has  now — just  enough  to  serve  as  t 
home  guard  to  keep  d'')vn  the  Carlisle. 

H.  M.  P. 


MOSES  1).  HUGE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  old  man  eloquent  of  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  gone  to  the  grave  !  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  too  much  to  put  him  above 
one  other.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
still  lives.  If  any  bearer  wire  to  put  one  above 
the  other,  it  would  be  the  one  whom  be  heard 
last. 

Both  were  men  who  would  stand  in  the  first 
rank  in  any  church  or  in  any  country.  Both 
were  stalwart  Southerners  who  stood  up  for  the 
Confederacy  to  the  last  hour.  But  that  does  not 
make  us  love  them  the  less.  Living,  as  they 
aid,  in  the  very  centres  of  the  Confederacy,  at 
Richmond  and  New  Orleans,  they  were  in  con 
stant  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  the  Gov 
ernment  and  of  tho  armies.  While  such  men  as 
Lee  and  Jac'^son  were  leading  the  movements  in 
the  field,  it  wds  hardy  possible  that  men  of  such 
ardent  temperameata  should  not  be  swept  away. 
And  this  devotion  was,  if  pcB.-ible,  rendered 
more  intense  when  the  cause  was  lost.  It  was 
juit  then  that  I  bjcame  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Hoge,  who  from  that  time  to  the  last  hour  ol 
bis  life  was  my  friend  and  brother.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  close  of  the  war  that  I  was  in 
Richmond,  and  rode  with  him  out  to  the  ceme 
tery  where  hundreds  of  the  bravest  and  the  best 
sleep  their  last  sleep.  As  wo  rode  through  the 
grounds  he  was  silent,  a  silecce  which  1  re- 
spicted,  knowing  all  ths  sad  memories  that 
crowded  on  bis  heart,  that  allegiance  in  hie 
affection  he  kept  to  the  last,  though  av  be  lived 
on  for  more  than  thirty  yaars— the  life-time  of  a 
gene  ation,  the  bitteroess  of  death  was  past,  and 
he  was  reconciled  to  a  government  that  was 
generous  to  all. 

Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady  was  in  Richmond  on 
the  first  of  November,  and  heard  him  on  an 
occasion  that  must  have  been  nrar  or  quite  the 
last.  He  says : 

“I  went  to  Dr.  M.  D  Hoge’s  church.  He  is 


a  very  o'd  man,  and  has  been  a  very  famous 
preacher,  noted  throughout  all  the  South.  His 
church  was  filled  with  people,  and  as  the  church 
bell  sounded  eleven,  be  came  out  of  a  little  side 
room  and  mounted  the  steps  up  to  the  pulpit. 
A  tall,  thin  man,  and  very  feeble,  it  seemed  to 
me  he  almost  needed  some  one  to  s  eady  him, 
as  with  slovness  and  difficulty  he  ascended  the 
steps. 

“His  prayer  was  lovely.  It  was  like  a  father 
pleading  for  hie  children.  It  seamed  ss  though 
God  was  very  near.  Then  came  the  “Reading  of 
the  Scriptures.’’  But  he  did  not  lead,  he  knew 
them  by  heart,  and  it  seemed  aej  though  be 
spoke  them  to  us,  as  one  person  would  speak  a 
thing  to  another.  The  re  he  stood,  a  tall,  straight 
old  man,  and  said  to  us  most  tenderly,  looking 
straight  into  our  eyes:  ’  I'be  Lord  hear  thee  in 
the  day  of  trouble.  The  name  of  the  God  of 
Jacob  defend  thee,’  and  so  on  through  the  beau 
tiful  twentieth  Psalm.  It  EeeaieJ  as  though  I 
had  never  known  its  beauty  before;  it  seemed 
that  he  spoke  it  to  us  from  the  heart,  and  many 
eyes  were  moist  with  tears  as  he  went  on.  Then 
followed  the  passage  from  St.  John,  ‘I  am  the 
good  Sbepheid. ’  He  w£s  indeed  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  had  lived  a  long  life,  and  passed 
through  all  sorts  of  trials  and  hardsbips,  of  his 
own  and  others,  which  gave  him  great  tinderness 
and  power.’’ 

Dr  Sawyer  adds  the  following: 

One  of  the  princes  tf  the  Presbyterian  pulpit 
has  left  the  church  bereaved  indeed  and  poorer 
f  r  an  eloquent  voice  to  be  heard  no  more;  yet 
richer  aleo  in  the  imperishable  treaeuie  of  such 
a  life  and  so  fruitful  a  ministry.  The  Second 
Church  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  organized 
for  him  nearly  sixty  years  ago  acd  be  has  served 
it  all  the  interval  with  unfailing  vigor,  power 
and  popularity.  During  many  of  the  later  yrars. 
Dr.  Hoge  has  maintained  a  third  Sabbath  ser¬ 
vice,  preaching  in  a  public  ball  at  night  with 
immense  power  and  large  result.  In  cocial  life 
he  bad  few  equals  for  urbanity,  culture  acd  a 
magcetic  personality.  He  wrote  for  the  press 
with  facility  and  force.  But  the  pulpit  was  his 
throne  acd  as  a  platform  orator  be  commanded 
the  people  at  bis  will.  A  great,  good  man  is 
God’s  best  gift  for  which  we  thank  Him  devoutly 
to  day  through  our  tears. 


WINNING  THE  HEARTS  OF  THE 
SPANIARDS. 

Much  as  we  have  supported  the  course  of  our 
government  in  Cuba  as  inevitable,  we  have  never 
overlooked  the  better  side  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  our  belief  that  when  the  war  was  over,  they 
would  have  a  respect  for  us  that  they  never  had 
before,  ai:d  that  in  the  end  we  should  be  the 
best  of  friends.  No  wonder  that  the  Spanish 
soldiers  bated  us  when  they  were  told  that  the 
Americans  killed  all  their  prisoners!  But  when 
they  eaw  us  caring  for  their  wounded  as  we 
did  for  our  own,  their  eyee  were  opened.  A  lady 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal  fornia,  seeing  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  the  report  of  a  visit  to  The  Solace,  the 
ship  that  brought  North  the  wounded  of  both 
armies  writes  as  follows: 

“As  I  read  of  this  I  thought  you  might  be 
pleased  to  have  a  direct  report  of  a  remark  of 
Admiral  Cervera.  My  sister  and  her  husband 
bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  ‘the  gallant'  Ad¬ 
miral’  at  a  hotel  in  London  where  they  were  all 
staying.  One  day  be  said  to  her  among  other 
pleasant  things,  'I  like  the  Americans;  they  are 
such  kind-hearted  people.'  Other  Spanish  offi¬ 
cers  were  equally  agreeable,  one  of  them  asking 
my  sister  'when  she  was  coming  to  Spain  ?’  She 
replied,  ‘In  two  years,’  and  he  said,  ‘We  will 
show  2/ou  some  attentions  ’  ’’  This  confirms  our 
prediction  that  there’s  a  goed  time  coming,  acd 
that  in  the  end  we  shall  be  the  best  of  friends. 


•January  12,  1899. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


HTMNOLOGT  RUN  MAD. 

ImproTementa  in  the  present  generntlon. 

If  the  interchange  of  views  about  hymn  books 
has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  at  least  revealed 
the  fact  that,  while  there  is  nothing  perfect 
under  the  sun,  there  has  been  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  the  selection  of  both  hymns 
and  tunes,  so  that  the  poorest  of  the  recent 
collections  is  better  than  the  best  that  were 
used  in  the  churches  in  my  young  days. 
I  can  remember  when  we  were  limited  to  one 
book,  “Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,’’  in  which 
there  were  indeed  some  noble  lyrics,  which  if 
«ung  to  appropriate  tunes,  lifted  up  our  hearts 
towards  heaven.  But  along  with  these  were 
hymns  that  were  as  stern  and  grin?,  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  be  set  to  old  war  songs,  and 
which  left  he  tender  heart  trembling  and  afraid 
at  the  deep,  low  tones  that  told  how 

“  Darkuess,  death  and  long  despair, 
lieign  in  eternal  silence  there.” 

Some  of  the  old  psalms  ran  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  joy.  carried  almost  to  the  point  ol 
jollity,  as  in  this  which  we  owe,  not  to  Watts, 
but  I  think  to  Tate  and  Brady : 

“  Behold  how  good  it  is, 

And  how  it  pleaseth  well. 

For  brethren  e'en  in  un’ty 
Together  so  to  dwell. 

’Ti.s  like  the  choice  ointment 
Down  Aaron’s  beard  did  go. 

Down  Aaron’s  beard  that  downward  went. 
His  garment’s  skirts  unto.” 

Such  celestial  strains  “married  to  immortal 
Terse, ’’  were  not  confined  to  stalwart  Presby 
terians. 

My  informer,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the 
ittle  I  know,  writes  again  of  the  treasures  to  be 
found  in  Baptist  Hymnology,  of  which  he  has 
a  rare  epscimen  in  his  library,  “The  General 
Baptist  Hymn  Book,’’  published  in  1852,  by  the 
compiler,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Of  course 
its  loftiest  strains  would  be  given  to  the  foie 
most  doctrine  in  their  creed,  as  illustrated  in 
the  baptism  of  our  Lord  himself,  thus ; 

“  The  holy  Jesus  did  demand 
His  right  to  be  baptized  then; 

The  Baptist  gave  consent. 

On  .Iordan's  banks  they  did  appear. 

The  Bapti.st  and  his  Master  dear; 

Then  down  the  bank  they  went.” 

Here  the  sweet  strains  of  music  and  poetry  are 
united  to  give  joy  to  the  marriage  service: 

“  Brides,  they  take  the  husband’s  name, 

Xor  would  he  sanction  any  other. 

Why  should  we  not  do  the  .same  ? 

What  say  you,  contending  brother  ? 

Recent  cooverts  are  stiffened  in  the  warfare 
against  the  evil  one  by  such  a  defiance  as  this; 

“  When  Satan  comes  to  tempt  your  mind.s. 

Then  bravely  meet  him  with  these  lines  : 

our  Lord  hath  took  t hr  field 
And  u'c'rc  determined  md  to  uicld." 

Here  is  a  blast  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
to  stir  young  soldiers  to  th-i  Christian  warfare  : 

“  I’ve  ’listed  in  the  holy  war. 

Content  with  suff’ring  soldier’s  fare. 

The  banner  o’er  my  head  is  love; 

I  draw  my  rations  from  above.” 

Other,  and  even  more  grotesque,  quotations 
might  be  added,  but  I  forbear.  It  is  but  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  the  “Baptist  Hymn  Book’’ 
embodies  very  many  of  the  Standard  Hymns 
found  in  every  recent  publication. 

“But,”  my  informer  continues,  “if  Baptists 
in  the  back  woods  of  Kentucky  fell  into  such 
absurdities  and  monstrosities,  what  shall  be 
thought  of  this  from  the  pen  of  F.  W.  Faber, 
the  favorite  hymnist  of  the  Church  of  England  7 
“  ‘  Ah  grace  I  into  iinliJicUefit  hearts 
It  is  thy  boast  to  come.’  ” 

'  ‘  ‘  How  can  they  live,  how  wilt  they  die, 

How  bear  the  cross  of  grief. 

Who  ha  ve  not  got  the  light  of  faith. 

The  courage  of  belief  ?’  ”  I 


“But,”  add*  our  gentle  critic,  who  is  him¬ 
self  the  very  soul  of  “eweetcess  and  light,’’ 
“it  is  not  pleasant  to  criticise  the  words  of  an 
author  so  deservedly  popular,  but  such  infelici¬ 
ties  of  expression  indicate  the  lack  of  an  ear  ex¬ 
quisitely  sensitive  to  perfect  rhythm,  and  show 
that  the  fervor  of  his  piety  sometimes  makes 
him  forget  the  harmony  of  the  lines  that  are  to 
be  sung;’’  to  which  we  add  a  parting  benedic 
tion  ;  “Wh'-refore,  let  us  all  seek  the  best  things, 
and  no  one  despise  hie  brother.’’ 

H.  M.  F. 


THE  TWO  ASSEMBLIIS 

Inquiries  come  to  us  from  several  directions 
raising  the  question  whether  it  is  not  time  for 
the  union  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church — the  Northern  and  the  South¬ 
ern  General  Assemblies  7  We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  use  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  following 
note — though,  perhaps,  had  we  asked  it,  it  would 
have  been  granted — but  it  is  from  a  minister  and 
paster  in  the  best  of  standing  in  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  South,  where,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
add,  he  was  born  and  fought  through  the  war 
as  a  Confederate.  He  has  surely  a  right  to 
speak,  and  his  influence  and  following  is  not 
small  or  likely  to  grow  less.  This  is  the  way  he 
regards  the  present  situation : 

“I  am  hoping  that  out  of  all  the  wonderful 
events  which  are  taking  place  in  our  country, 
there  will  soon  come  the  union  of  the  Northern 
and  Southfrn  Presbyterian  Churches  I  have 
felt  like  saying  a  word  in  print  along  this  line. 
...  I  have  recently  talked  with  a  prominent 
pastor  of  a  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  and  he  thinks  with 
me,7tbat  a  new,  earnest,  and  immediate  effort 
should  be  made  toward  organic  union.  We 
both  f(el  that  the  time  has  come  for  such  a 
forward  movement.  Are  we  correct  inth>e  judg¬ 
ment  7  I  have  suggested  that  we  request  our 
respective  Piesbyteries  to  overture  our  respective 
Assemblies  to  appoint  committers  ol  conference, 
and  that  these  committees  consider  not  simply 
he  matter  of  more  fraternal  relations,  but  the 
more  vital  and  important  matter  of  organic 
union;  and  if  possible,  this  union  to  be  effected 
by  tbe  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  does  reem  too  bad  that  our  churchrs  stand 
apart,  when  everybody  and  everything  eUe  come 
toge'l  er  in  fraternal  relations.  This  prolonged 
s'’paration  is  an  injury  to  the  Church  and  a  dis-^ 
honor  to  Chr'et. ’’ 

There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  tbe  ap 
poiutment  of  committees  of  conference,  and  yet 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  business,  a'ready  sev¬ 
eral  times  ineffectually  entered  upon,  in  one  way 
or  another,  sbojld,  if  at  all,  be  approached  with 
the  greatest  circumspection  and  care.  We  quite 
Bgrte  with  our  respected  coireepnndent  that  the 
preseot  eituation.  while  quite  to  erable,  is  by 
no  means  ideal,  and  that  we  should  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  dwell  in  eepara’e  camps  longer  than  the 
century  out  We  are  aware  that  certain  of  the 
South  enterta'n  quest  oninge  about  us  of  tbe 
North,  and  doubtless  not  in  a  divisive,  but  most 
eeriouB  spirit.  Upening  tbe  Free  Church  of 
Sc..tland  Monthly  h  r  January,  just  at  hand  from 
across  tbe  water,  we  find  them  very  succinctly 
grouped  as  “Union  DifiBcultics  in  America.’’ 
Having  made  the  ocean  voyage  and  returned 
safely,  three  will  be  in’erestmg  to  all  American 
readers.  Dr.  Walker,  the  Monthly  editor,  in 
troduces  them  by  observing  that,  “When  tbe 
Civil  war  ended,  it  was  fully  expected  that  tbe 
Presbyter'an  Churches  of  the  North  and  South 
would  unite,  and  overturee  have  more  than  cnce 
been  made  in  that  direction.  But  nothing  has 
come  of  the  approaches,  and  we  have  naturally 
been  curious  to  learn  tbe  causes  of  this.  Specific 
answers  have  now  been  furnished  from  tbe  South 
and  they  will  be  recognized  as  very  significant” 
And  here  we  have  them,  trade,  as  already  pre¬ 
mised,  in  all  goed  faith: 


In  the  first  place,  the  South  thinks  that  the 
North  is  taking  women  out  of  their  proper  place 
in  allowing  them  to  pray  and  speak  at  meetings, 
etc.  Secondly,  tbe  conduct  of  ministers  taking 
an  active  interest  in  politics  is  decidedly  dis¬ 
approved.  Thirdly,  the  two  branches  of  the 
church  Will  never,  it  is  believed,  see  eye  to  eye 
on  the  racial  question.  And,  fourthly,  “The 
toleration  granted  the  higher  criticism  of  tbe 
Bible  by  tbe  Northern  Church,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  prevalence  of  the  scepticism  as  to  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines,  is  tbe  greatest  of  all  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  union.  We  in  the  South  be¬ 
lieve  the  Bible  is  God’s  Word,  and  adhere  loy¬ 
ally  to  the  confessional  status  and  usages  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.’’ 

We  say  ‘  ‘  in  all  good  faith,  ’  ’  but  we  do  not  mean 
without  some  admixture  of  prejudice — more  or 
less  conscious  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  who 
oppose.  We  might  deal  with  each  of  the  above 
counts,  and  show,  as  regards  the  first  that  our 
Presbyterian  women  have  “fairly  deducible’’ 
Scriptural  warrant  for  all  they  are  undertakieg 
for  the  Church  and  its  missions,  and  that  the 
soocer  good  Southern  women  become  active  to 
the  same  extent,  the  better  for  the  Southern 
Church — both  as  to  its  progress  and  continued 
soundness  in  the  faith.  Then  our  ministers,  it 
seems  to  us,  have  done  well  to  inquire  after  the 
meaning  of  things  which  have  so  closely  touched 
their  congregatic  ns,  and  which  seem  likely  to 
expedite  the  Gospel  in  distant  parts  We  ire 
not  aware  of  any  extravagance  of  expression,  cr 
any  forsaking  of  the  great  evangelical  truths  of 
the  Gospel  in  this  connection.  Tbe  aim  has 
rather  been  to  awaken  a  due  sense  of  the  immi 
nence  of  God  in  affairs  and  of  our  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  to  Him  as  a  Nation. 

Of  the  racial  question  some  differences  of  view 
have  all  along  obtained  tbe  country  over,  among 
men  equally  good  and  intelligent,  but  what  are 
these  to  day,  compared  with  the  differences  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  same  class  North  and  South  as 
they  faced  each  other  on  the  Virginia  battle 
fields  7  All  these  matters,  are,  in  fact,  second¬ 
ary,  and  relate  largely  to  procedure.  As  not 
involving  doctrine,  they  might  well  be  relegated 
to  the  Synods  as  their  limit  of  inquiry  and  regu¬ 
lation,  ard  cnce  this  discrimination  was  made, 
we  should  wonder  why  it  bad  not  been  sooner 
done  The  relief  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  apparent  to  all.  Certain  Synods  might  thus 
be  tied  up  very  tight  against  tbe  women,  without 
their  experiencing  asphyxiation  throughout  the 
Oburcb ;  and  so,  too,  of  these  secular  clergy- 
like  Or.  Howard  Duffield,  for  instance,  on  an¬ 
other  pape  of  this  issue  I  And  as  regards  “higher 
criticism,’’  our  brethren  will  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  always,  that  not  a  single  evangelical  doctrine 
has  been  set  aside  by  it,  and  that  investigation 
in  its  broadest  meaning  will  at  length  arrive  at 
a  result  that  ail  will  be  able  to  accept.  There  is 
no  further  dieposition  here  at  the  North,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  to  make  present  tentative 
corc'usicns  a  test.  A  great  work  ie  being  done 
by  sebo  ar  and  digger,  let  them  proceed.  We 
have  not  a  particle  of  anxiety  fer  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Every  word  of  God  will  at  length  be  con¬ 
firmed  pact  all  dispute.  It  would  be  foolish 
and  worse  to  enter  upon  a  divisive  dispute 
over  this  matter  at  the  present  juncture. 

As  regards  tbe  suggestion  of  our  respected  cor¬ 
respondent,  that  committees  of  conference  should 
be  appointed  by  tbe  respective  Assemblies,  that 
method  of  approach  is  perhaps  tbe  beet  that  can 
be  devised,  and  it  facilitates  tbe  reaching  of  a 
good  understanding  before  any  decisive  steps  are 
entered  upon.  Some  of  our  brethren,  recalling 
tbe  futility  of  tbe  several  approaches  already 
made— the  North  taking  tbe  initiative  for  the 
most  part— will  have  little  faith  in  a  new  at¬ 
tempt.  But  this  much  can  be  done,  the  matter 
may  be  again  taken  up  into  the  thoughts  and  the 
earnest  prayers  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  tbe 
subject,  and  with  a  controlling  desire  to  follow 
the  indications  of  God’s  providence,  whether  they 
point  to  unity  or  are  to  be  interpreted  as  favor¬ 
ing  things  as  they  are  for  years  to  come. 
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THE  FAMILY  ANH  THE  STATE. 

When  we  are  asked  to  pray  for  the  family,  its 
rel&iioDB  to  the  State  come  instantly  to  view. 
Every  foe  of  the  family  is  an  enemy  to  the  State. 
Every  friend  of  the  family  is  an  ally  of  the 
State  The  family  and  not  the  individual,  is 
the  unit.  The  home  where  the  citizen  is  made 
is  the  source  of  Eatiocal  life.  The  welfare  of 
the  home  is  the  true  commonwealth.  Sine 
against  the  home  are  treason  to  the  State ;  every 
offender  against  the  peace  and  purity  of  the 
family  life  strikes  hard  and  swift  at  the  national 
life.  Scandals  in  social  life  are  deadlier  than 
scandals  in  politics;  the  wreck  of  a  home  points 
straight  toward  the  ruin  of  the  State.  The  path 
of  revolution  is  blazed  by  the  unfaithful  hus¬ 
bands  ;  society  collapses  utterly  when  wives  cease 
to  be  true.  The  question  of  criminality  aside, 
the  consequences  of  woman’s  fall  are  infinitely 
great.  Humanity  fell  with  Eve;  the  woman 
only  can  keep  the  family  pure.  So  long  as  she 
stands  guard  over  the  home,  the  tempter  is  held 
at  bay ;  the  catastrophe  is  delayed. 

What  we  euphemistically  call  the  social  evil 
wounds  the  family,  but  cannot  kill  till  social 
customs  have  corrupted  the  women  who  mate 
our  homes.  Here  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  are 
very  insidious  The  American  woman  cannot 
trifle  with  herself  without  imperiling  every 
sacred  thing  for  which  she  stands  respsnsible. 
She  cannot  imitate  the  club  habits  of  her  hus¬ 
band  or  brothers  without  sacrificing  that  which 
makes  her  the  social  saviour,  the  ultimate  arbi¬ 
ter  of  our  homes  and  destiny.  The  difference 
between  a  cigar  smoking  man  and  a  cigarette 
smoking  woman  is  not  an  equation  of  size  or 
amount.  The  manliness  of  a  woman  may  be  her 
great  demoral izat  on  and  her  deepest  shame.  All 
plans  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  all 
ambitions  of  women  to  be  of  more  account  in 
public  life  are  to  be  commended  up  to  this  point, 
that  when  they  forget  that  a  woman  is  a  woman 
they  must  be  condemned.  Education  and  ambi¬ 
tions  that  unfit  a  woman  to  make  an  ideal  home 
are  snares  of  the  devil,  of  which  even  the 
sbrewdeit  unmarried  woman  may  well  be  afraid. 

Here  is  a  suggestive  line  from  Mrs  Van 
Rensselaer's  book  on  the  Mothers  of  Early  New 
York.  “Tne  care  of  the  baby  never  devolved 
upon  a  servant ;  the  Dutch  ladies  set  a  good 
example  to  the  women  of  their  day  by  nursing 
and  tending  their  own  children,  who  grew  up 
straight,  strong  and  handsome  lads  and  lasses 
who  loved  their  mothers  beyond  everything.” 
The  modern  State  has  a  new  danger  in  the  un¬ 
duly  exalted  nursery  maid.  When  she  trains 
the  children  there  is  mischief  somewhere.  Even 
a  feeble  mother  need  not  be  an  unfaithful 
mother ;  and  the  boy  on  whose  being,  every  fibre 
of  it,  his  mother  has  a  grip  never  to  be  unloosed 
is  likeliest  to  be  a  man  on  whom  the  State  can 
safely  rely.  So  far  as  our  human  relatione  go, 
the  sheet  anchor  of  our  manhood  is  that  mother- 
love  and  loyalty  Any  man  who  knows  what  it 
is  will  glorify  it  next  to  God.  The  mothers  of 
our  families  are  the  guardians  of  the  State. 

But  what  shall  help  us  in  such  a  case  ?  Some 
things  we  reason  out;  other  things  we  do  not 
find  out,  they  find  us.  In  this  crisis  help  comes 
to  us  mainly  from  without,  from  above.  Hence 
we  pray,  even  more  earnestly  than  we  preach  or 
study.  The  resources,  external  and  supernal,  are 
then  threp.  Ihe  urgency  of  the  divine  life 
within  the  souls  of  tha  parents  first  and  last. 
The  exigency  of  human  life  appealing  to  the  een- 
sibilitiee  of  parent  and  child  for  mutual  service 
and  support  The  immanence  of  the  endless 
life,  a  common  inheritance  waiting  just  over  the 
border.  When  the  divine  life  finds  us,  we  live. 
Religion  preserves  all,  family  and  State.  When 
the  exigency  of  human  life  appeals  to  us  we  cling 
together  for  support ;  we  take  our  places  in  the 
rescue  line;  we  touch  the  hands  nearest  to  us 
and  fesl  stronger.  Household  religion  is  a  bond 
of  union  that  clamps  the  anchorages  of  society 


into  one  immovable  block  of  granite,  or  better 
one  living  body  of  strong  and  exhaustlese  life 
and  love.  When  the  immanence  of  the  endless 
life  moves  us  as  a  present  reality,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  death  is  but  the  door  to  another  home 
becomes  a  steadying  force  and  an  inspiring  hope. 
If  life  is  not  all,  why  make  it  so  f  If  death  is 
"only  sinking  to  another  life,”  why  live  as  if 
it  were  the  end  f  The  mother  of  the  dead  child 
has  this  comfort  that  in  the  mighty  chorus  angels 
raise 

“  One  little  happy  voice  Is  all  her  own.” 

No,  death  does  not,  nor  can  it  break  the  solid 
unity  of  the  family.  Nothing  is  lost;  our  hold 
on  this  vital  value  is  not  so  frail, 

"There  is  no  vacant  chair;  to  love  is  still  to  have.” 


TRADITION  AND  CONDITION. 

These  two  words  aptly  describe  the  dilemma  in 
which  we  frequently  find  ourselves  in  regard  to 
action  and  duty.  On  the  one  hand,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  teach  us  certain  leesons,  and 
suggest  certain  duties.  But  the  conditions  of 
the  present  seem  to  teach  a  different  duty,  to 
prescribe  another  task.  In  such  cases,  which 
shall  we  follow  ?  Shall  we  insist  upon  tradition, 
or  shall  we  be  guided  entire'y  by  condition  ? 
Shall  the  past  or  the  present,  be  our  teacher  f 

The  question  is  the  ever  recurring  one,  between 
conservatism  and  progress,  between  the  spirit 
which  would  hold  fast  to  the  past,  and  the  spirit 
which  would  freely  and  boldly  face  the  future. 
Every  church  feels  the  strain  which  comes  from 
these  opposing  tendencies.  Our  Ooogregat  onal- 
ist  friends  are  now  discussing  a  proposition  to 
organize  a  central  committee  of  fifteefl,  which 
shall  direct  the  benevolences  and  missionary 
work  of  the  denomination  Those  opposed  to 
the  Committee  cay  that  the  societies  are  already 
obeying  the  wishes  of  the  churches  and  point 
to  their  splendid  records.  They  also  say  that 
such  central  body  is  a  long  step  toward  Presby¬ 
terian  or  Episcopal  or  Methodist  polity,  and  that 
it  is  quite  un  Congregational.  The  other  side 
says  conditions  must  be  met,  tradition  or  no 
tradition ;  that  the  lead  of  Congregationalists  in 
mission  work,  methods  and  results  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  earns  conflict  appears  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  shelters  in  the  one  fold 
those  who  would  keep  the  church  semper  eadem, 
and  those  who  would  conform  in  methods  of 
work  to  the  spirit  and  conditioni  of  the  present. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  represents  the  one  wing, 
and  Archbishop  Ireland  the  other.  Sc  in  our 
own  church,  there  are  those  whc  never  weary 
of  glorifying  “the  Fathers,”  and  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Assembly,  while  others,  no  lees  loyal  to  the 
past,  are  yet  more  cjncerned  with  the  questions 
and  duties  of  to  day. 

It  is  evident  that  mistake  is  possible  in  either 
direction.  It  is  criminally  foolish  for  the  physi¬ 
cian  to  allow  the  patient  to  die,  rather  than  to 
violate  some  ancient  tradition,  or  established 
rule  of  etiquette.  We  should  all  say,  cure  the 
patient,  if  possible,  whatever  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  Let  the  present  condition  guide  our 
action  and  suggest  the  needed  treatment.  But 
the  reply  would  be,  how  can  we  judge  of  the 
present  condition,  and  prescribe  for  it,  without 
reference  to  tradition  and  the  past  T  Tradition¬ 
alism  may  be  a  danger,  but  so  is  empiricism. 
He  who  knows  nothing  of  the  past  is  clearly  un¬ 
fit  to  deal  with  the  present. 

As  in  many  other  cases,  "the  golden  mean”  is 
evidently  the  wiser  course.  Excessive  devotion 
to  the  past  tends  to  fossilization,  rigidity,  and 
stagnation.  It  leaves  us  helpless  in  the  face  of 
new  conditions,  and  unprecedented  experiences. 
In  a  time  of  danger  from  the  Indians  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  good  church  woman  is  said  to  have 
been  greatly  agitated  because  she  could  find  in 
her  prayer-book  no  petition  suitable  for  a  per¬ 
son  in  danger  of  being  scalped,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  unable  to  pray  in  suitable  form  and  lan¬ 


guage.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the- 
chur.'h  to  so  tie  itself  up  to  the  past,  that  it 
could  not  freely  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
present.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  undertake 
present  duties,  without  due  regard  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  past.  But  in  any  conflict,  it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  present  condi¬ 
tions  greater  weight  than  past  tradition.  If  tra¬ 
dition  teaches  us  how  to  meet  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  it  is  good ;  if  it  hampers  and  restrains  us 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  duty,  then  away  with 
it  !  The  pharisees  made  the  Word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions.  Because  of 
their  absorption  in  the  past,  their  devotion  to 
its  traditions,  they  became  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  present,  and  so  destroyed  their  future. 
So  there  are  those  to  day  who  read  life  back¬ 
ward,  like  a  Hebrew  book,  and  are  so  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  past,  that  they  know  not  how 
to  use  the  present,  or  how  to  face  the  future. 
The  wise  man  is  he  who  can  eo  use  tradition  as 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  meet  condition; 
making  experience  and  history  bis  servants,  and 
not  his  masters;  and  while  revering  the  past, 
not  allowing  it  to  hinder  continued  life  and 
growth.  For  as  Lowell  has  eloquently  reminded 
us : 

“  New  occasions  teach  n-w  duties;  time  makes  ancient 
Koiid  uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  truth 

Lo !  hef.tre  us  Kloam  the  campfires :  we  ourselves  must 
Pilgrims  be. 

Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  push  bollly  through  the 
desperate  winter  sea ; 

Nor  attempt  the  Future’s  portil  with  the  Past’s  blood - 
rusted  key.” 

W.  S.  J. 

CONFORMING  AND  REFORMING. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  eaid  in  favor  of  the 
old  rule,  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do. 
There  ate  certain  conventionalities  of  speech, 
certain  rules  of  conduct,  to  which  we  must  con¬ 
form  if  we  would  live  in  peace  with  our  fellow- 
men,  and  do  our  share  of  the  world’s  work. 
Unless  we  all  keep  to  the  right,  in  our  crowded 
city  streets,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  ge  1 
along.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  would 
insist  on  turning  out  to  the  right,  in  London, 
would  come  to  grief,  and  the  same  fate  would 
befall  him  who  turns  to  the  left  in  New  York  or 
Paris  The  wise  man  conforms  to  the  rule  of 
the  road,  and  thus  facilitates  business,  and 
avoids  trouble  and  delay. 

But  in  the  realm  of  morals  and  duty,  a  higher 
law  intervenes.  In  tbs^e  matters  to  do  as  the 
Romans  do  is  wrong,  unless  the  Romans  do 
right.  Paul  conformed  to  Roman  law,  in  ail 
matters  properly  under  its  direition,  but  the 
objest  of  hie  mission  to  Rome  was  to  persuade 
the  Romans  to  do  differently,  in  matters  of  faith 
and  conduct.  And  the  wise  man  is  be  who  is 
willing  to  defer  to  others  in  minor  matters,  that 
he  may  lead  them  to  agree  with  him  in  matters 
of  greater  moment.  The  crank  and  the  fanatic 
make  their  mistakes  at  just  this  piint.  They 
regard  every  rule  of  convenience,  eiery  recog¬ 
nized  custom,  as  of  equal  importance  with  a 
great  moial  principle,  and  in  the  r  attemps  to 
enforce  uniformity  in  tbe  lesser  they  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  greater.  Tbe  true  reformer 
knows  when  to  conform,  and  when  to  disagree. 
He  does  not  exalt  trivialitiee  into  truths,  nor 
mistake  convenience  for  conscience.  Said  the 
wise  St.  Ambrose,  "When  at  Rome  1  fast  on 
the  Sabbatb ;  when  at  home,  at  Milan,  1  do 
not.”  There  are  enough  important  matters  in 
which  we  mu  at  differ  from  other  men,  without 
adding  to  the  number  unnecessarily.  There  is  a 
srnee  in  which  we  must  conform  in  order  to  re 
form.  The  Puritans  of  England  would  have 
been  far  more  likely  to  attain  tbe  great  objects 
they  had  in  view,  if  they  bad  insisted  lees  on 
things  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  unworthy 
of  the  time  and  attention  given  to  them.  And 
the  man  who,  like  Paul,  is  anxious  to  win  men 
to  bis  way  of  thinking  in  important  matters, 
will  wisely  refrain  from  asking  them  to  change 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  will  himself  conform 
to  their  ways,  so  far  as  possible,  that  he  may  tbe 
better  win  them  to  tbe  truth. 
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THE  SIGNALS  FROM  THE  THRONE. 

By  Rev.  Howard  Dufileld,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
“Old  First”  Church. 

Said  a  prophetic  singer  to  his  comrades  in  the 
Civil  War, 

After  we  are  gone  to  other  eyes 

That  watch  below,  shall  come  In  starry  skies 

A  fairer  dawn,  whereon,  In  fiery  light 

The  Eternal  Captain  shall  His  signals  write ; 

And  shaken  from  rest,  and  gazing  at  that  sign 

On  shall  the  Nation  move,  led  by  a  hand  divine.” 

Id  this  very  hour  the  Eastero  sky  is  aglow 
with  the  Hash  of  a  new  d»y.  Along  the  horizon 
of  the  Orient,  the  flaming  signals  of  the  “Eter¬ 
nal  Captain”  have  been  kindled.  When  the 
nation  at  the  opening  of  the  year  marched  to 
battle,  it  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  it  went. 
Under  the  impulse  of  an  energy  which  sagacity 
could  not  anticipate,  nor  diplomacy  control,  we 
have  been  carried  into  a  position  which  we  have 
not  sought.  We  hod  ourselves  endeavoring  to 
solve  not  only  a  problem  of  the  Carribean,  but 
of  the  Orient.  We  And  ourselves  not  only  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  shaping  of  the  futu'e  of  a  frontier 
island,  but  concerned  in  determining  the  destiny 
of  milhoLS  of  unhappy  people  half  a  planet  away. 

America  has  been  suddenly  called  by  an  im 
pcrious  Providence  to  the  study  and  the  illustra 
tion  of  that  duty  which  a  nation  owes  to  man¬ 
kind  ;  of  the  function  which  a  great  and  free  and 
prosperous  nation  is  obligated  to  exorcise  in  the 
protecting  and  uplifting  of  peoples  beyond  its 
own  frontier  line  The  question  is  net  shall  we 
seize  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  'having  bad 
them  thrust  into  our  hands,  shall  we  thrust  them 
back  into  the  dungeon  darknees  from  which 
with  tears  and  blood  and  sore  struggle,  they  were 
wrestling  to  escape;  or  cast  them  adrift,  in  all 
their  ignorance  of  self  control,  and  utter  unpre- 
paredness  for  self  government  to  come  to  inevita¬ 
ble  wreck  upon  the  reels  of  anarchy ;  or  shall  we 
at  all  expense  of  labor,  and  at  all  risk  of  evil  to 
ourselves,  cherish  them,  and  culture  them,  in 
those  ideals  of  truth  and  right,  which  are  our 
own  resplendent  heritage,  until  that  hour  in 
which  they  can  maintain  them  for  themselves, 
and  in  their  turn  transmit  them  to  others.  Such 
a  course  seems  natural,  right,  alone  worthy  of 
the  American  people,  and  in  the  true  line  of  the 
divine  indicaticn.  The  omens  of  the  past  are 
auspicious.  This  is  not  the  tirst  time  our  nation 
has  wrought  beneath  the  Scutbern  Cross.  The 
coming  of  America  has  already  brought  benedic¬ 
tion  into  the  Pacific.  A  single  visit  of  our  fleet 
to  Tokyo,  heralded  the  sun  rise  upon  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Japan.  The  advent  of  American  mission- 
ariee  in  the  Sandwich  islands  transformed  those 
waste  places  into  a  casket  of  jewels,  tit  for 
monarch’s  diadem. 

It  is  urged  that  such  an  attitude  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  our  pligbteJ  word.  It  is  claimed  that 
having  explicitly  asserted  in  our  declaration  of 
war,  that  our  purpose  was  one  of  pure  humanity, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  conquest  of  territory, 
to  now  assert  governmental  control  over  the 
Philippines,  would  be  to  break  faith  with  the 
world  and  sully  our  national  honor.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  nation  took  up  arms  for  the  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  of  destroying  a  tyranny  which  bad 
become  intolerable  among  civilized  men,  and 
avowed  itself  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  face 
every  peril  and  incur  whatever  burden,  in  the 
vindication  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  weak, 
crushed  and  struggling  people.  The  first  cannon 
shot  blazed  a  totally  new  path  along  which  the 
nation  must  move  if  its  declared  purpose  was  to 
be  achieved.  The  discovery  flared  into  our 
faces,  tbaOhe  nation'thiuking  to  redress  a  local 
wrong  in  its  own  neighborhood,  found  itself 
committed  to  a  task  of  world  wide  dimensioDB, 
The  first  hour  of  strii'e  revealed  the  fact,  that  the 
cruel  an  1  iniquitous  tyranny,  which  the  uni¬ 
versal  conscience  had  come  lo  execrate  and  the 
United  States  bad  armed  itself  to  destroy,  was 
exercising  its  brutal  might  in  the  Islands  of  the 


far  off  seas.  It  was  found  that  in  the  Orient 
the  same  withering  infamies  were  being  re 
peated  which  sent  the  war  trumpet  pealing  along 
our  own  coaete,  the  same  official  brutality,  the 
same  mockery  of  human  rights,  the  same  horror 
of  death  and  blood,  the  same  fierce  struggle  for 
liberty.  Humanity  is  no  question  of  meridian. 
Injustice  is  injustice  in  either  hemisphere. 
The  rescue  of  the  wronged  is  not  a  local  iesue. 
If  it  was  no  unrighteous  act  for  the  United 
States  to  inaugurate  a  war  for  the  relief  of  the 
misery  in  Cuba,  of  a  certainty  it  is  no  unright¬ 
eous  act  for  the  United  States  to  arrange  a  peace 
which  shall  inflict  a  death  blow  upon  the  same 
tyranny  in  the  Philippines.  At  the  close  of  a 
I  phenomenal  war,  the  nation  should  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  in  securing  a  vaster  measure  of  human 
good  than  that  for  which  she  went  to  battle,  by 
a  formal  statement  of  what  was  intended  to  be 
done  under  quite  a  different  set  of  circumstances. 
Such  a  principle  has  never  obtained  between  the  i 
nations  in  the  conduct  of  ths  affairs  of  the 
world.  Had  such  an  idea  controlled  our  national 
life,  American  history  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
written,  the  glory  would  fade  from  our  annals, 
our  progress  would  have  been  a  retreat. 

After  the  battles  of  Lexington,  of  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought,  the  Continental 
Congress  declared,  “Solemnly  before  Qod  and 
the  world”  that  they  were  not  fighting  for  sep 
aration  from  the  mother  lend.  This  is  their 
language,  “to  avert  disquiet  from  the  minds  of 
our  friends  and  fellow  subjects  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire,  we  therefore'  assure  them  that  we 
mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so 
happily  existed  between  us,  and  which  we  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  to  see  restored.”  The  etorm  of  war 
cleared  ths  air.  To  consummate  that  for  which 
the  appeal  to  arms  was  takeo,  our  Continental 
sires  were  constrained  to  adopt  a  wider,  graver 
and  totally  different  attilude  from  that  to  which 
they  “solemnly  before  God”  bad  pledged  them¬ 
selves  at  the  outset.  In  July,  1861,  the  Civil 
War  having  been  in  progress  since  April  of  the 
same  year.  Congress  passed  a  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion  which  reads,  “This  war  is  not  waged  for 
any  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  the  established  institutions  of 
those  States,  but  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  rights  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  unimpaired.”  Again  the  storm  of 
battle  cleared  the  air.  Within  six  months,  the 
situation  was  transformed.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  essential  purpose  for  which  the  nation  was 
undergoing  a  baptism  of  blood,  necessitated  a 
radical  modification  of  the  formal  expression  of 
that  purpose,  and  the  Government  unheeitat- 
ingly  proceeded  to  adjust  its  attitude  to  the 
conditions  as  they  then  existed.  To  maintain 
the  spirit,  it  was  driven  to  disregard  the  let¬ 
ter  of  its  official  proclamation  Such  appar 
ent  inconsistency  is  only  equivalent  to  a  con¬ 
fession  that'^tbe  keenest^  eyed  statesmanship  is 
not  omniscient.  We  have  become  unexpectedly 
responsible  for,'  the;!^fate^of  the  Philippines. 
We  stand  to  day  as  the  providentially  selected 
arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  many  millions  of 
helpless,  down  trodden  souls  who  have  thirsted 
for  liberty  and  peace  more  than  for  life.  It  has 
been  put  within  our  power,  to  ensure  to  them  a 
governmental  control  which  shall  “establish 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense  promote  the  general  wel 
fare,  and  secure  the  presenue  of  liberty.”  If  we 
ehirk  this  responsibility  and  permit  our  limited 
understandieg  of  the  eituation  at  the  initiation 
of  the  war  to  defeat  the  largest  exercise  of 
humanity  which  the  circumstances  of  its  close 
renders  possible,  then  and  then  only  shall  we  be 
false  to  our  pledges  and  shamefully  fail  in  the 
realization  of  those  lofty  purposes  for  which 
alone  any  nation  exists. 

It  is  urged  that  such  an  attitude  is  in  conflict 
with  the  teaching  of  “The  Fathers.”  This  is  a 
mistake.  We  have  no  sure  means  of  knowing 


what  sentiments  the  orscles  of  s  centu^  sgo 
would  utter  eould  they  be  questioned  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  nstkm’e  duty  at  the  present  hour. 

**  New  oeceaiona  make  new  dntlee. 

Time  makee  ancient  good  onconth.” 

The  nation  which  our  “Fathers”  governed, 
and  whose  policiee  they  sought  to  formulate, 
was  a  handful  of  Colonies  huddled  upon  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  was 
then  Spanish  possession.  The  vast  tracts  of 
Florida,  Louisiana  and  of  the  Pacific  slope  were 
under  the  sceptre  of  Castile.  Manila  is  nearer 
Washington  to-day  than  the  then  Spanish  city  of 
San  Francisco.  The  size  of  the  w^rld,  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  its  forces,  the  methods  of  communica¬ 
tion,  the  neighborhood  of  its  peoples,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  institutions,  the  operation  of  its 
commerce,  the  bewildering  rapidity  of  its 
changes,  which  are  the  prime  factors  in  all 
the  problems  of  modern  diplomacy,  are  totally 
different  from  what  they  were  yesterday.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  the  changed  situa¬ 
tion  would  evoke  no  new  utterance  from  those 
keen  interpreters  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  who 
BO  pstly  applied  their  wisdom  to  the  necessities 
of  the  by-eone  hour. 

But  aside  from  such  palpable  considerations, 
the  attitude  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  of 
Monroe,  is  not  altogether  clear  to  the  popular 
mind.  These  men  were  conspicuous  territorial 
expansionista  The  very  cries  of  national  ag¬ 
grandizement,  of  falsity  to  constitutional  con¬ 
ceptions,  of  the  destruction  of  the  popular  pioe- 
perity  which  are  now  beirg  dinned  into  our 
ears,  were  discharged  in  full  volley  against  them. 
Under  Waahington  and  Jefferson  the  great  Ohio 
valley  regitm  and  the  immense  ,^Louisiana  tract 
were  added  to  the  national  domain.  The  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  is  so  glibly  quoted  in  the  present 
discuBsicm  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have 
forbidden  the  spread  of  republican  principles, 
instead  of  being  formulated  to  checkmate  the 
advance  of  monarchial  inetitutions.*  No  one  ie 
more  competent  to  interpret  its  significance  than 
Monroe’s  Secretary  of  State.  In  April,  1823, 
Jdhn  Quincy  Adame  wrote  to  our  Minister  at 
Madrid  after  a  faahion  which  illuminates  the 
situation  of  to-day.  He  pointed  out  “That 
Spanish  domination  in  the  New  World  was  prac¬ 
tically  at  an  end.  That  however  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rioo  might  remain  in  nominal  connection  with 
her,  they  were  the  natural  appendages  to  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  that  within 
half  a  century,  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would 
be  indispenaable.*' 

Memroe’e  Secretary  of^tate  not  only  made  plain 
the  fact  that  this  historic  “doctrine”  laid  no 
bar  ia  the  path  ef  territorial  annexation,  but 
incidentally  formulated  a  striking  principle  in¬ 
dicating  the  lines  along  which  the  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  territory  might  properly  proceed,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  ahould  have  a  determinative  weight 
in  the  reeotntioa  of  oui  present  perplexities. 
“There  are,”  he  writes,  “laws  of  political  aa 
well  cu  ofphyaieal  gravity.  ”  That  word  of  his 
touches  the  cere  of  the  existing  crisis.  If  we 
overlook  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
same  hand  which  awings  the  planet  is  swaying 
the  nations,  we  shall  be  seeking  to  eolve  this 
problem  with  our  eyes  shut.  The  real  purport 
of  the  preseat  erisia  ia  obscured,  except  in  the 
light  of  the  past  history  of  the  natioca  involved. 
Thia  hour  marks  the  focal  point  upon  which  the 
influence  of  centuries  is  cemverged.  The  true 
pathway  into  the  future  is  to  be  aecertained  by 
mapping  the  trend  of  a  significant  past.  The 
meet  signal  fact  in  the  movement  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  is  the  unbroken  advance  of 
the  English  epeaking  peoples,  and  the  unceaeieg 

*Tbe clrcuiuatanoea  which  led  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  are  worth  recalling.  It  was  for¬ 
mulated  to  thwart  a  eeheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
extirpate  the  spirit  of  republicanism  in  the  liipaniBh 
American  Poeeessions.  It  was  promnlgated  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  llhertlee  of  the  Spanish  colonies  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  throne. 
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ramaaion  of  the  Spanish  power.  As  the  nations 
croased  the  threshold  of  the  modern  era,  Spain 
was  the  mietreaa  of  a  magnificent  Empire  Her 
power  encircled  the  world.  Her  hag  floated  in 
every  meridian.  The  mightiest  of  the  nations 
was  paltry  in  comparison  with  her  But  iht 
story  of  her  control  is  written  in  blood.  The 
chronicle  of  her  influence  is  a  book  of  lamenta¬ 
tions.  She  cannot  point  to  a  eirg  e  people  up¬ 
lifted  by  her  presence.  She  cannot  turn  to  a 
chapter  in  the  etory  of  her  colonial  control 
which  is  not  black  with  infamy.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  adoption  rise  up,  it  ie  not  to  call  fcer 
bleeeed.  Her  eway  meant  the  tyranny  of  th^ 
bigot  and  of  the  monk.  It  wae  maintbiced  by 
the  twist  of  the  thumb  screw  and  the  bay  of  the 
blood  hound.  Her  ship  of  etate  has  of  neces¬ 
sity  been  carried  upon  an  ebb  tide.  For  a  fleet 
ing  instant  she  eat  upon  the  throne  of  the  vast 
South  American  Empire  of  Brazil.  Within  the 
last  century  and  a  half  the  greater  part  of  North 
America  has  slipped  through  her  fingers  Since 
1800,  she  has  been  in  full  retreat  along  the  baee 
of  the  Andes,  from  Ohili,  from  Peru,  from 
Ecuador,  driven  by  an  energy  as  inexorable  as 
gravitation. 

When  Spain  was  a  world  ruler,  Anlgo-Sazon- 
iem  was  penned  within  a  tiny  island  In  the 
days  of  “good  Queen  Bess,"  Bacon  feared  to 
write  in  English,  lest  he  should  have  no  readers 
in  the  days  to  come.  To-day  the  works  of  the 
great  Chancellor  can  be  read  the  wice  world 
over,  wherever  the  influence  of  civilization  has 
gone.  The  Eoglish  speech  has  moved  steadily 
onward  and  outward  under  the  taliemanic  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  ideals  for  which  it  is  the  channel  of 
expression.  That  island  tongue  ha  a  become  the 
ezprnent  of  an  imperial  force  which  dominates 
the  north  half  of  the  Western  world,  which  has 
unveiled  hidden  continents  and  organized  mighty 
nations  in  the  South  seas,  which  is  to-day  mov 
ing  irresistibly  along  a  polar  line  from  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Cape  of  Gcxra  Hope,  and 
eweeping  along  an  equatorial  path,  from  Cuba  to 
the  Philippinee.  The  apparition  at  the  portals 
of  the  Orient  of  a  race  of  English  blood  and 
speech,  ie  the  resultant  of  a  cosmic  movement 
which  was  not  set  in  motion  by  human  wisdom, 
and  which  cannot  be  arrested  by  human  device. 

It  is  claimed  that  against  the  maintenance  of 
ontrol  over  the  Philippine  Islands  our  own  in¬ 
terests  cry  out.  This  is  largely  true.  If  the 
question  which  vexes  us  were  this,  shall  tbe 
Islands  be  retailed  for  our  own  benefit  purely, 
its  solution  could  be  reached  in  a  flash.  We  are 
indeed  haunted  with  problems  of  home  govern¬ 
ment  whose  name  ie  legion,  and  whose  cradle  ie 
the  pit.  We  are  called  to  deal  with  the  Negro 
and  the  Indian,  and  the  corrupt  municipality 
and  the  carpet  bagger  and  tbe  boss.  The  ac- 
ceesion  of  remote  territories  cannot  but  bring 
with  it  a  dark  cloud  of  perplexities,  embarrass 
menta,  blunders,  sacrifices,  expenses,  and  intri 
caciea,  military,  political  and  financial.  But  it 
has  never  been  an  American  habit  for  feitb  to 
take  counsel  of  fear.  It  has  never  b3eo  a  trait 
of  American  character  to  swerve  from  the  path 
of  progress  at  tbe  dictation  of  danger.  The 
American  people  has  never  yet  decided  “the 
thing  that  ought  to  be"  at  the  iribunal  of  un 
pleasant  consequences.  We  have  risen  to  the 
neceesitiee  of  every  situation.  We  bave  exor¬ 
cised  every  company  of  ghosts  that  would  bave 
waved  us  backward.  We  have  grappled  the 
gigantic  wrongs  that  boasted  themselves  our  de 
stroyers,  and  tumbled  them  into  the  sepulchre. 
True  patriotism  forb  ds  us  to  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  bring  thess  present  problems  to  a  triumph¬ 
ant  issue.  We  shall  yet  clean  out  our  cities 
We  shall  rectify  race  wrongs  and  adjust  color 
collisions.  We  shall  eliminate  “boss"  and 
'henchman.”  and  we  shall  also  take  our  larger 
place  in  tbe  work  of  the  world,  and  we  rha'l  not 
shrink  from  shouldering  our  share  in  tbe  ridding 
of  the  wide  earth  from  its  accumulated  ignorance. 


and  its  antiquated  oppressions,  and  ushering  it 
into  a  new  century  bathed  in  a  brightening  glow 
of  liberty  and  right.  The  gravity  of  the  situa 
tion  only  serves  to  invest  it  with  larger  possibili¬ 
ties.  Tbe  Colonial  Secretary  of  Great  Britain 
struck  a  note  of  true  ring  when  he  wrote,  “The 
nation  which  elevates  selfishness  into  a  virtue, 
and  shirks  its  responsibility  to  the  human  race, 
is  watting  in  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
geatness.  Greatness  does  not  consist  in  growing 
rich  and  prosperous;  and  it  is  only  by  incurring 
responsibilities,  by  struggling  with  obstacles,  by 
confronting  difficulties  that  men  or  nations  justly 
win  respect.” 

Ihe  question  is  a  profound  one.  The  hour  is 
a  solemn  one  But  the  light  will  come.  Ihe 
light  will  come,  but  its  oming  will  uot  be 
hastened  by  the  flippant  ironies  of  the  cynic  nor 
tbe  hysterical  vituperations  of  the  partizan. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  the  bootings  of  a  blind 
prejudice,  nor  the  envenomed  uterances  of  un 
bridled  passion,  nor  the  pyrotechnic  diepUjs  of 
dialectic  skill.  It  is  a  lime  for  S'ilf-restraint,  for 
chastened  speech,  for  earnest  thought,  for  a 
Ecacning  of  tbe  ahole  horizon,  for  calm  Etudy  in 
tbe  school  of  history,  for  a  persevering  interpre- 
talioa  of  the  interior  meaning  of  circumstances, 
fo|r  tbe  patient  and  the  reverent  analysis  of  a 
grave  and  difficult  situation  by  patriotic  men 
who  have  faith  in  their  country,  and  in  their 
country’s  God,  and  who  bave  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  that  great  leader  of  tbe  people  who,  in  an¬ 
other  hour  when  the  clouds  bad  lowered,  and  the 
way  was  dim,  felt  for  the  clasp  of  tbe  divine  band 
and  listened  for  tbe  accents  of  the  divine  voice, 
and  said:  “Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our 
duly  by  false  accusatiocs  against  us,  nor  fright¬ 
ened  from  it  by  mena:ee  of  destruction  to  the 
government.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  tbe  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.” 


Ihe  Santiago  Campaign  and  Destruction  of 
Cervera’s  Fleet  will  be  tbe  subject  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  description  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  (Sev¬ 
enth  avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  street,)  on  Tues 
day  evening,  January  17tb,  at  8.30  o’clock.  The 
pictures  are  a  marvelous  revelation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  so  pronounced  by  experts,  and  Mr.  Elmen 
dort’s  accompanying  explanations  are  all  that 
can  be  wished  tor.  Tbe  avails  of  tbe  occasion 
are  to  be  devoted  to  tbe  kindergarten  and  gen¬ 
eral  work  of  the  Union  Settlement.  As  is 
known,  tbe  Settlement  House  is  at  No  237  East 
Oje  Hundred  and  Fourth  street,  while  its  field 
of  work  and  endeavor  extends  north  and  south 
from  Ninety  sixth  to  One  Hundred  anJ  Tenth 
street,  and  from  Lexington  avenue  eastward. 
The  population  s  vast  and  varioue,  and  largely 
beyond  tbe  reach,  at  least  in  this  generation,  of 
usual  methods  Tickets  ere  two  dol  ars,  and 
maybe  bad  of  Ch.rlts  H.  Ludington,  Jr,  59 
Wall  street,  or  at  tbe  Lyceum  ooxoffi.eas  above. 

The  New  England  Conse'vatory  of  Music,  in 
Boston,  is  distinctly  an  American  inet  tution, 
and  during  ita  business  of  now  more  than  half 
a  century  its  pupils  have  become  eo  prominent 
in  tbe  musical  world  as  ‘.o  make  this  school  not 
only  of  national  fame,  but  to  endow  it  with  a 
reputation  that  is  beginning  to  be  envied  by  tbe 
directors  of  the  Old  World  musical  academies. 
As  a  proof  ot  its  popularity  we  mention  the  fact 
that  over  1,600  students  received  icetruntlon 
there  last  year,  these  pupils  coming  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  some  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Students  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  art  are  receive  >  as  well  as  thoie  who  are 
more  advancad.  Almost  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  ie  taught  at  the  Conservatory,  the  pupils 
being  educated  not  merely  that  they  may  become 
goo  I  performers,  but  that  they  may  pusseEs  in 
addition  a  thorough  general  musicianship,  duch 
as  ie  required  of  the  cultured  musician  to-day. 
(The  American  Review.) 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  TENNESStK. 

Heetlng  Sew  Needs. 

The  mountain  region  of  the  Middle  i-ouib  is 
a  peculiar  field.  Its  conditions  are  severe,  its 
people,  in  the  main,  very  poor.  Between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Cumberland  ranges,  Wa(hicgti>n 
College  is  centrally  located  in  this  extensive 
area.  For  over  a  century  it  has  don:<  a  gooti, 
though  limited,  work,  after  the  old  meth'  ds. 
Thus  conducted,  it  has  been  realized  of  late, 
that  tbe  great  neglected  majority  yet  remains, 
and  this,  not  for  want  of  desire  or  willingness 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  people,  but  for  lack  of  well 
adapted  means  It  was  in  response  to  this  new 
situation  that  this  Tennessee  ColUgo  wae  led, 
in  1893,  to  modify  its  methods.  A  farm  of 
100  acres  was  purchased  and  an  industrial  de¬ 
partment  established.  The  result  has  been  grati¬ 
fying.  About  twenty-five  students  each  year  are 
thereby  enabled  to  meet  tbe  expense  of  living. 
At  the  same  time  they  acquire  a  skill  in  the 
common  pursuits  which  will  be  invaluable.  The 
college  is  encouraged  to  emphasize  this  feature 
of  its  work.  A  practical  education  is  thus  placed 
within  tbe  reach  of  tbe  poorest,  if  capable  and 
industrious. 

Tbe  news  of  this  change  in  tbe  methods  of 
this  old  college  has  spread  far  and  wide,  and  tbe 
consequence  ie  that  it  ie  simply  beE<egcd  by  ap¬ 
peals  like  this: 

“I  write  to  know  if  there  ie  any  chance  for 
a  boy,  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and  who  will 
pursue  any  honorable  course  to  acquire  an  edu¬ 
cation,  to  work  his  way,  at  your  institution.” — 

G.  P.,  Weaverville,  North  Csrolina. 

The  following  also  explains  itself : 

“  Dear  Brother  :  Please  send  me  your  cata¬ 
logue  and  write  particulars  about  tbe  expense, 
especially  the  self-help  feature  of  the  college. 
How  much  would  a  student  be  able  to  reduce  uie 
expenses  by  doing  work  ?  There  are  several  stu¬ 
dents,  young  teachers,  planning  to  go  some¬ 
where  to  school,  and  many  others  would  go  if 
they  could  manage  to  pay  their  expencee.  ” — 
Bev.  G.  £.  Moore,  Salyersville,  Kentuck). 

Letters  of  similar  import  are  constantly  being 
received  from  ministers  and  missionaries  in  the 
mountains,  a  few  of  whom  are  the  followitg: 
Rev.  C.  Humble,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia; 
Rev.  W.  W.  Baxter,  Manchester,  Kentucky;  W. 

H.  Crotbere,  O’Keefe,  West  Virginia;  .Mrs.  M. 
E.  Britton.  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina ;  Mies 
Montgomery,  Laura  Sunderland  School,  Concord. 
North  Carolina ;  H.  C.  Rainey,  Hindman,  Ky. 

These  appeals  (increasing  yearly),  coming  as 
they  do  from  tbe  sections  of  tbe  eight  or  nine 
States  which  constitute  our  Ameriian  High¬ 
lands,  reveal  the  wide  sphere  for  such  an  in 
stilution  as  Washington  College.  Tbe  condi¬ 
tions  are  such,  too,  as  to  make  the  demand  per¬ 
manent. 

But  as  it  ie,  the  majority  of  such  appeals  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  It  is  for  the 
friends  of  Christian  education  to  say  whether 
these  youth  shall  be  encouraged  in  their  worthy 
aspirations.  There  is  immediate,  urgent  need 
of  more  land.  Good  land  near  the  college  can 
b3  bad  for  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  One  hun¬ 
dred  anJ  fi'ty  dollars,  the  cost  of  a  year’s  living 
in  masy  collegts  will  buy  anJ  stock  enough 
land  to  support  a  student  indefinitely.  And  the 
best  and  safest  chanty  is  to  help  people  to  help 
tbemselves.  Tools  f  ir  shops,  a  printing  press, 
typewriter,  farming  implements,  furniture, 
books  and  boxes  of  clothing  are  also  much 
needed. 

We  should  add  that  Washington  is  the  only 
Presbyterian  College  working  along  this  line  in 
tbe  aforesaid  field  and  it  has  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  the  Synod  of  Tennessee,  to 
which  all  its  property  ie  safeguarded. 

Correspondents  may  address  Rev.  James  T. 
Cooter,  President,  or  E.  H.  West,  Treasurer, 
Washington  College,  Washington  County,  Tenn., 
or  W.  B.  Rankin,  D.  D. ,  Agent,  305  West  One 
Hundred  and  Thirteenth  street.  New  York  City. 
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THE  CALL  TO  THE  UNIVERSAL  D.VV  OF 
PRAYER  FOR  STUDENTS. 

“  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all,  supplica¬ 
tions,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men.  ’  ’ 

The  Univeisal  Day  of  Prayer  tor  Students, 
which  wae  instituted  a  year  ago,  was  observed 
last  year  by  ChMstian  organizations  of  students, 
by  profeuBors,  and  by  churches  in  thirty  dif 
ferent  countries.  The  day  was  ushered  in  by 
the  early  prayer  meetings  of  the  students  in  the 
S 'nriee  Kingdom.  The  volume  of  prayer  wae 
increased  as  eucceesively  the  Christian  student 
societies  scattered  throughout  Asia,  Africa.  Eu 
rope  and  America  joined  in  the  union  of  praise 
and  intercession.  The  world  encircling  bond  of 
prayer  was  completed  by  the  Christian  students 
of  the  islands  of  the  Mid-Pacific.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  have  so  many  Chris 
tians  united  in  intercession  for  the  progress  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  among  students  throughout 
the  wor  d  The  results  of  this  world-wide  union 
of  prayer  have  been  most  encouraging,  especially 
in  those  places  where  bands  of  Christian  stu 
dents  earnertly  carried  out  the  suggestions  about 
the  observance  of  the  day.  Without  doubt  this 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  universities  and  colleges  of  all  lands. 

To  inspire  us  to  thanksgiving  and  praise  let  us 
remember  that  the  year  which  hae  just  closed 
has  witneesed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world 
a  great  advance  in  the  number  of  Christian  asso¬ 
ciations  or  unions  among  students;  the  decision 
of  probably  the  largest  number  of  students  to 
enter  the  Christian  life  who  have  done  so  in  any 
one  year ;  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  carrying  on  the  systematic  study  of  the 
Bible;  a  growing  obi-ervance  of  the  morning 
watch;  wonderful  manifestations  of  missionary 
interest  and  activity ;  and  the  continued  progress 
not  only  of  all  the  student  movements  of  the 
world  but  also  of  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation,  culminating  last  summer  in  the 
great  World's  Student  Conference  at  Eisenach, 
Germany. 

Spacial  prayer  for  students  is  of, very  great 
importance.  From  the  ranks  of  the  student  class 
are  coming  most  of  the  leaders  both  in  the  realm 
of  thought  and  of  action.  They  are  to  mould 
largely  the  life  of  Church  and  State.  Fre  emi 
nently  the  time  to  influence  them  for  Christ  is 
during  their  student  days.  In  fact  history 
clearly  teaches  that  if  they  are  not  won  for 
Christ  in  student  life  the  probabilities  are  great 
that  they  will  never  be  reached.  Moreover,  in 
all  ages  the  universities  and  colleges  have  been 
sources  of  mighty  spiritual  movements  and  of 
other  induences  which  have  greatly  furthered 
the  progress  of  mankind.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  they  have  also  been  the  sources  of  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  forces 
against  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It 
is  of  first  importance,  therefore,  that  the  col 
leges  and  universities  be  made  strongholds  and 
propagating  centres  of  the  true  Christian  faith 
and  of  aggressive  Christian  work.  The  person 
ality  of  individual  Christian  students  and  the 
organized  Christian  student  movements  are  the 
principal  agencies  which  God  has  been  using  to 
accomplish  this  great  end.  Prayer  is  the  power 
by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  these  agencies 
have  been  made  mightily  effective.  Prayer  is 
the  secret  of  all  growing  and  enduring  spiritual 
influence  whether  of  indvidualsor  of  movements. 
It  is  the  power  by  which  the  Primitive  Church 
flourished  and  triumphed.  It  alone  explains  the 
marvellous  extension  of  the  student  movement  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  only  sufficient  cause  of 
those  spiritual  awakenings  which  have  shaken 
student  communities  both  in  the  Orient  and  in 
the  Occident.  It  is  prayer  indeed  which  gives 
all  Christian  work,  whether  individual  or  asso¬ 


ciated,  its  true  worth  and  fruitfulness  because  it 
opece  the  way  for  God  Himself  to  do  His  work. 

In  view  therefore  of  the  great  importance  and 
need  of  united  and  intercessory  prayer  for  stu 
dents  the  General  Committee  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  recommends  to  all 
Christian  student  organizations  to  ail  Christian 
students,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  that 
Sunday,  February  12lb,  1899,  be  observed  as  a 
universal  day  of  prayer  for  students.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  which  baa  appointed  this  day  includes 
official  representatives  of  the  great  student  move¬ 
ments  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Switzerland,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australasia,  South 
Africa,  Japan,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  other 
mission  lands,  including  1,200  Christian  stu. 
dent  societies  with  a  membership  of  over  55,000 
students  and  professors.  The  day  has  been 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  repre 
Bsntativea  of  all  these  movements  and  is  the  only 
day  of  the  year  on  which  they  have  found  it 
possible  to  unite. 

We  would  give  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
the  observance  of  the  day  ; 

1  By  the  printed  page,  by  public  announce¬ 
ment,  by  personal  work,  and  by  other  means 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  as  many 
Christian  students  and  profeesors  as  possible. 

2  Hold  one  or  more  meetings  for  students  on 
Sunday,  February  12tb,  for  the  purpose  of  united 
prayer  on  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  world. 
Students  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  these 
meetings  should  be  encouraged  to  give  them¬ 
selves  to  prayer  in  secret  Let  it  b^  made  pre¬ 
eminently  a  day  of  prayer. 

3  Request  pastors  to  preach  special  serncons 
on  February  12tb,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  reaching  students  for  Christ  and  calling  forth 
united  and  individual  prayer  for  students  and 
the  student  movement. 

4.  In  order  to  promote  more  intelligent  and 
deflnite  prayer  bring  before  the  student  meetings 
and  before  pastors  who  will  preach  sermons  the 
main  facts  about  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation  and  also  about  your  own  national 
student  movement.  The  pamphlets  of  the  Fed 
eration  will  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 

5  Among  the  different  objects  for  prayer  let 
special  request  be  made  for  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation  and  its  leaders,  that  it 
may  faithfully  and  effectively  serve  all  student 
movements  and  extend  its  helpful  ministry  to 
the  student  centres  of  all  lanes;  for  all  Chris 
tian  student  organizations  throughout  the  world, 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
they  may  become  increasingly  fruitful;  fo^ 
Christian  students  everywhere,  that  they  may 
live  spotless,  sincere  and  earnest  lives,  and  thus 
by  life  and  word  win  their  fellow  students  to 
Christ,  for  non-Christian  studentq  of  all  races, 
that  they  may  be  attracted  in  increasing  num¬ 
bers  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Lord  ; 
for  the  Volunteer  Movement  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West  and  also  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
that  by  the  power  of  God  it  may  raise  up  an 
army  of  workers  who  shall  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature. 

6.  In  some  places  the  students  have  found  it 
desirable  to  devote  the  Saturday  preceding  tte 
Day  of  Prayer  to  preparatory  meetings.  If  this 
plan  only  serves  to  get  students  to  take  time  to 
consider  and  realize  the  need  of  their  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  transcendent  importance  of  prayer 
it  wilt  greatly  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
day. 

7.  Let  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  answered 
prayer  during  the  paet  year  have  a  prominent 
place  in  all  the  meetings. 

8.  Let  us  be  watchful  to  take  advantage  of  any 
special  interest  which  may  be  awakened  on  the 
Day  of  Prayer  and  seek  to  conserve  and  promote 
it.  The  proper  observance  of  this  day  will  in 
many  cases  this  year  as  in  the  past  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  real  spiritual  awakening.  In  all 


cases  it  should  be  recognised  as  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  year  of  increased  prayerfulcess  and  of 
more  unselflsh  service. 

When  we  remember  that  as  go  the  universities 
and  colleges  so  go  the  nations,  when  we  note  the 
prevalence  and  piwer  of  the  forces  of  evil  which 
are  seeking  to  ruin  students;  when  we  reflect 
on  the  mighty  triumphs  of  prayer  for  students 
in  past  years;  when  we  consider  that  everything 
vital  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
hinges  on  intercessory  prayer;  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  commands  and  teachings  of  Christ  call¬ 
ing  us  to  lives  of  intercession,  and  that  Christ 
Himself  "ever  liveth  to  make  inteiceseion, ’’  and 
that. God  is  seeking  intercessors;  shall  we  nut 
join  in  this  world  wide  circle  of  students  of  all 
lands  and  races  in  making  this  a  day  of  wonder¬ 
ful  achievement  in  things  spiritual. 

"Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may 
be  full.’’  "God  forbid  that  I  rhouldein  against 
the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you." 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Ft  deration, 

Karl  Fries,  Chairman. 

John  R.  Mott,  General  Secretary. 

3  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

January  1,  1899. 


CHRISTIAN  PATRIOTISM. 

The  other  day,  (Ev.  Dec.  22  p.  8)  referring 
to  national  affaire  we  wrote :  "The  Christian 
citizen  needs  to  be  ten-fold  more  a  patriot,  and 
to  set  himeelf  like  a  rock  the  champion  of  all 
civil  and  social  righteousnesB,  "  Let  us  expand 
this  a  little. 

First  of  all,  we  must  throw  off  tbe  tyranny  of 
the  party  caucus.  Here  is  the  citadel  of  corrupt 
politics;  and  here  it  will  remain  so  long  as  the 
mandate  of  the  caucus  is  more  respected  than 
the  principles  of  righteousness.  Political  organ¬ 
izations  are  inseparable  from  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment;  and  he  who  serves  his  party  serves  his 
country.  These  are  axioms.  Add  tu  these  an 
other.  He  serves  his  party  best  who  s  ives  it 
in  the  fear  of  God.  We  must  have  a  new  law 
of  party  allegiance,  that  holds  void  all  caucus 
decrees  and  party  principles  secured  by  unwor¬ 
thy  methods,  or  which  contravene  the  law  of 
righteousness. 

Then  we  must  elect  to  office  only  men  of  ap¬ 
proved  integrity  and  moral  character.  Here  we 
encounter  a  most  formidable  obstacle.  The 
Christian  voters  are  in  a  hopeless  m  nurity. 
They  cannot  control  tbe  machinery  of  the  ex  st¬ 
ing  parties.  They  invite  sure  defeat  if  they 
organize  a  new  party.  One  thing  only  can  be 
done.  By  concerted  action  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
feat  some  or  many  objectionable  candidates. 
Every  Christian  citizen  owes  it  as  a  solemn  duty, 
alike  to  h’s  party,  his  country  and  bis  God,  to 
be  very  sure  that  bis  ballot  carries  only  worthy 
names.  Holding  as  we  do  tbe  balance  of  power 
between  opposing  parties,  much  might  be  thus 
accomplished.  But  this  simple  method  offers  no 
prizes  to  those  who  may  engage  in  it. 

These  two  items  belong  to  the  domain  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  and  there  is  need  of  immediate 
and  decisive  action,  and  concerning  these  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  But  as  we  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject,  we  may  touch  queslions  about 
which  good  men  may  differ 

All  will  agree,  however,  that  the  public  con¬ 
science  needs  a  powerful  tonic.  In  politics,  as 
in  business,  success  like  charity  covers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Bins.  It  is  time  to  proclaim  in  trumpet 
tones  that  God’s  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons; 
that  he  who  steals  a  throne,  or  a  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress,  or  a  judge’s  gown,  is  a  thief,  and  to  over¬ 
whelm  him  wil^  contempt.  We  condone  these 
offenses  We  are  "accescories  after  the  fact, " 
and  deserve  the  retribution  we  are  receiving. 

So,  too,  of  morality.  We  love  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  but  we  cannot  allow  liberty  of  religious 
opinion  to  be  made  an  excute  for  licentiousness. 
Take  tbe  case  of  Roberta  of  Utah.  Divested  of 
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legal  technicalities  and  all  other  surplusage,  it 
is  simply  this.  If  this  avowed  adulterer  can  eit 
in  Oongress  and  make  laws  for  the  people,  so 
can  any  thief,  or  perjurer,  or  murderer  if  he 
happens  to  belong  to  the  dominant  party.  Let 
the  nation  wake  up  on  this. 

And  this  thought  has  a  wider  application. 
He  who  r  .bs  (Jod  of  any  portion  of  the  time  He 
has  set  apart  as  holy  to  Him&elf  is  no  less  a  thief 
than  he  who  relieves  me  of  my  puree  The  na¬ 
tion  that  desecrates  the  Sabbath  Qod  will  judge. 
The  Christian  patriot  should  speak  right  here 
with  no  uncertain  voice. 

Then  again,  the  principle  of  justice.  The  love 
of  justice  is  innate  in  the  human  heart. .  The 
law  of  justice  is  eipressly  re  enacted  in  that 
comp  eheceive  cede  known  as  the  Golden  Rule. 
But  the  idea  of  justice  is  broader  than  the 
decisions  of  courts,  or  the  precepts  of  lonstitu- 
tions  It  includes  far  more  than  equal  awe  and 
impartial  adminr:tratior.B  of  the  law.  It  means 
equal  privileges,  equal  opportunities,  equal 
rigts,  equal  respocsibiiities,  equal  duties,  equal 
service,  equal  rewards  It  lueeLS  that  the 
strong  mar,  shall  uec  his  strength  the  rich  man 
his  wealth,  the  wise  mac  his  wisdom,  not  for 
his  own  advantage,  but  for  the  upl  fticg  of  b  s 
fellows.  It  n-eats  the  breaking  dowu  cf  all 
social  and  class  diet  notions,  the  overthrow  of 
every  barrier  that  in  any  way  impedes  tho 
progress  of  any  bumao  being  towards  the  high 
eat  and  the  noblest  life  In  a  word,  it  means 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man 

Such  is  a  part  al  and  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  ideal  the  Christian  citizsne  of  this  Chris¬ 
tian  Republic  should  hold  up  before  the  world. 
Towards  this  all  our  customs,  all  our  laws,  all 
our  institutions  should  consantly  tend.  In  be 
half  of  this  the  Church  as  one  man  should 
preach,  and  pray,  and  vote,  and  fi.-ht,  if  need 
be,  till  ihe  reign  of  universal  peace  that  Christ 
came  to  bring,  and  that  our  Christmas  festivi 
ties  symbolizs,  shall  bs  fully  established. 


THE  CHURCHES  PETITION. 

Chrigtian  Churches  Throughout  the  World  Ask 
for  Disarmament  and  International 
Arbitration. 

A  delegation  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Thursday,  December  29tb, 
1898,  two  petitions,  one  from  the  great  majority 
of  the  organized  Protestant  Christian  churches 
of  the  world,  and  the  other  from  the  Pan-Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance.  Both  petitions  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  Or.  William  Henry 
Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  the  American  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Alliance,  and  with  him  the  Rev. 
Wallace  Radcliffe,  D.D  ,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States;  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Pitzer,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South; 
Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  D  D.,  of  the  United  Presby* 
terian  Church,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Drury,  D.D., 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  The  first  peti¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  national  and  denomina¬ 
tional  churches  exit  ting  on  all  tbs  eix  continents, 
viz.,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  twenty  nine  other  churches  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  General  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  two  churches  in  Belgium,  two  in 
Switzerland,  six  in  Holland,  twelve  in  Australia, 
twenty-eight  in  the  Uniled  States  and  sixty  four 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Baptists,  Cengre- 
gationaliste,  Lutberars,  Methodists,  Presby 
terians  and  Episcopalians  united  in  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  petition.  It  asae  for  the  reduction 
of  the  heavy  armaments  maintained  by  Cbr  s 
tian  nations,  “ready  upon  provocation  to  go  to 
war  and  settle  their  disputations  by  bloodshed, ’’ 
and  also  reque-te  the  influence  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  tbe  United  States  in  favor  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war. 

The  second  petition  was  from  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian  Alliance,  which  also  united  in  tbe  first 
petition,  and  which  includes  eighty  national 


and  denominational  churches  throughout  tbe 
world.  This  second  petition  asks  for  “a  perma¬ 
nent  and  peaceful  method  for  the  settlement  of 
all  controversies  arising  between  the  people  of 
the  Britith  Empire  and  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

The  delegation,  in  presenting  the  petitions, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  both  originated  in  tbe 
United  States,  the  first  (or  universal  disarma 
ment,  in  tbe  year  1890,  with  tbe  General  As^e  n 
biy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South.  Tbe 
delegation  also  stated  that  they  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  “advocates  of  a  policy  of  peace  at 
any  price,  “ur  with  maintainirig  the  opinion 
that  all  war  is  sinful.  They  quoted  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  to  the  effect  that  “civil  mag¬ 
istrates  may  lawfully  cow,  under  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  wage  war  upon  just  and  necessary  occa¬ 
sions  ”  The  President  was  congratulated  upon 
the  results  of  the  war  recently  waged  by  tbe 
American  people  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  tbs  divine  bleEsicg  was  invoked 
upon  him  as  the  man  ordained  of  God  in  a  great 
crisis  in  human  history  to  be  “tbe  leader  of  this 
people,  ”aod  also  to  be  instrumental  through 
both  war  and  peace  for  the  inbrmging  of  Christ’s 
unive’-sa!  kingoom. 

The  President,  in  answer  to  the  petitions,  said 
that  ha  had  rscommended  to  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States  arbitration  as  a  method  of  set¬ 
tling  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  he 
cherished  hop^s  of  its  ultimate  adoption  by  both 
nations.  He  also  said  that  he  bad  responded 
promptly  to  the  Czar’s  proposal  for  disarma 
ment,  but  that  under  prese  t  circumstauceB  the 
armament  of  tbe  United  States  could  not  be 
lessaned,  but  would  in  any  event  be  smaller  than 
would  satiefy  European  nations. 

It  was  evident,  as  a  pronounced  Christian 
man,  that  Mr.  McKinley  sympathizes  most  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  objects  of  tbe  petition.  He 
was  especially  interested  by  tbe  fact  that  the 
petition  originated  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  for  in  the  most  friendly  manner  he  showed 
to  the  members  of  the  delegation  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  veterane’  badge  which  be  wore  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  dring  his  recent  visit  to  the  South,  and  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Pitzer, 
that  he  bad  won  tbe  hearts  of  tbe  Southern  peo¬ 
ple  by  bis  course  of  action. 

The  President  added  that  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Northern  and  Southern  Method 
ist  and  Presbyterian  Churches  were  unable  to 
come  together.  In  this  opinion  very  many  per- 
eone  sympathize  with  Mr.  McKinley,  believing 
w  tb  him  in  church  unity  as  well  as  in  arbitra 
tion. 

HAS  THE  POSTLUDE  A  PLACE  IN  OUR 
WORSHIP? 

By  Rev.  William  C.  Covert. 

The  organ  as  Mr.  Beecher  once  observed  is  the 
king  of  instruments.  Its  capacity  for  genuine 
esaietance  in  the  worship  of  the  church  ie  large 
sod  varied.  It  hae  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
every  part  of  the  warship  and  service.  It  leads 
the  singing,  accents  the  praying  and  prepares 
tbe  way  for 'the  preaching.  Its  place  and  use 
should  be  mors  thoroughly  appreciated.  Nothing 
should  be  left  undone  to  secure  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  from  the  organ  tbe  most  wise  and  skill¬ 
ful  assistance  possible. 

Happy  tbe  church  and  pastor  who  have  the 
services  of  a  spiritually  minded,  discriminating, 
truly  artistic  organist,  who  renders  his  part  of 
the  worship  as  unto  the  Lord  I  Asa  practical 
pastor  rather  than  a  judge  of  org'n  music  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  there  are  abroad  conceptions 
o*  tbe  post'ude  that  are  radically  wrong.  So  far 
wrong  that  the  last  part  of  the  service  does  much 
to  make  void  tbe  first  part  Has  the  postlude  a 
place  in  our  worship  ?  Is  it  a  rispocse  to  a  real 
necessity  or  the  pleasant  fancy  of  organists? 
Does  it  represent  a  concluding  feature  of  our 
worship  or  a  kind  of  noisy,  hysterical  re  action 


from  tbe  restraint  of  ninety  minutes?  Is  it 
needed  to  fill  out  the  integral  of  proper  form  or 
a  kind  of  adjustable  appendage  to  the  service 
which  is  concluded  with  tbe  benediction  ?  It 
certainly  has  a  place  in  every  well  proportioned 
form  of  worship  We  must  be  slow  to  deprecate 
anything  that  corduces  to  tbe  worshipful,  and 
at  the  same  time  swift  to  correct  and  eliminate 
Ihe  improper.  The  fault  lies  cot  in  the  postlude 
as  Bucb,  but  in  tboeo  organiete  who  have  not 
grasped  its  meaning  or  purpose.  There  are 
organists  who,  when  tbe  postlude  is  reached,  - 
seem  to  have  entirely  forgotten  all  that  hoe  pre¬ 
ceded.  There  is  an  apparent  failure  in  harmon¬ 
izing  the  postlude  with  the  rest  of  tbe  service. 
This  may  be  through  thoughtlessness  or  lack  of 
secBitiveness.  Men  have  been  appealed  to  on 
behalf  of  duty  and  a  holy  life,  the  conscience 
has  been  charged  with  solemn  truth  and  ieeues 
have  been  lifted  up  that  naturally  put  men  into 
a  sober,  thoughtful  frame  of  mind.  If  the 
preacher  has  done  his  duty,  his  bearers  are  meet 
likely  con'emplativo  and  pondering  as  he  cloeee 
hie  Eermon.  It  certainly  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  wiee,  sensitive  organist.  He  now  has  tbe 
chance  to  enhance  every  part  of  the  completed 
service  by  leading  those  retreating  bearers  into 
deeper  and  richer  feeling  and  fixing  tbe  truth 
in  a  permanent  setting. 

It  is  the  true  artist  who  can  seizs  and  satis¬ 
factorily  occupy  this  position.  At  this  point 
too  often  do  diesipating  and  inharmonious  influ¬ 
ences  creep  in  to  mar  the  service  by  reason  of 
the  organist's  lack  of  appreciation  of  tbe  situa 
tion.  Too  often  upon  tbe  conclusion  of  ths  bene¬ 
diction  there  bursts  upon  tbe  contemplative  and 
often  tender  audience  a  shocking,  abrupt  fortis¬ 
simo  from  the  organ  loft.  It  is  so  inharmoni¬ 
ous  and  unfeeling  that  the  thoughtful  worshiper 
shrinks  from  it  and  hurries  out.  It  makes  some 
wild,  merry,  martial  appeal  to  th:i  soul  while  tbe 
suul  is  yet  thinking  of  its  vision.  Of  course  it 
hurts.  It  dissipates  the  choicest  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  robs  the  soul  of  ite  sweetest  and 
rarest  of  moods.  But  that  is  not  all  of  tbe  mis 
chief.  As  the  grand  sweeping  phases  move  on, 
and  the  volume  grows  more  deafening,  tbe  vo  ces 
holding  a  little  whispering  fellowship  in  the  pew 
are  compelled  to  deeiet  or  raise  their  tones  to  an 
almost  irreverent  screech.  The  same  is  true  of 
tbe  few  gathered  about  the  pulpit.  Strangers 
desirous  of  meeting  the  pastor,  friends  anxious 
to  testify  of  their  interest  in  bis  message,  elders 
with  important  word  for  the  pastor  and  many 
others  who  desire  an  interview  with  pastor  or 
friend  on  matters  of  vital  importance — all  these 
struggle  on  through  the  roaring  diapason  of  the 
postlude  in  a  most  uncomfortable  and  unsatis 
factory  interview  and  tbe  useless  and  difficult 
task  is  soon  cut  short. 

This  plainly  is  a  case  of  an  organist  misusing 
his  opportunity.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ex¬ 
perience.  Here  is  a  tearing  down  and  remov¬ 
ing  of  impreesione  by  one  who  has  a  most  unique 
power  for  deepening  them, 

it  is  a  misuse  of  tbe  postlude.  Given,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  worshipful  and  meditative  character,  a 
eweet  and  soothing  combination  of  stops  with 
not  too  much  wind  and  that  organist  would  have 
bushed  every  vo.ee  to  a  whisper  and  thrown  out 
upon  the  people  a  spiritual  influence.  He  should 
have  caught  tbe  tone  and  color  for  his  postlude 
from  that  which  preceded  him  and  endeavored 
to  accentuate  tbe  main  features  of  tbe  service 
DOW  concluding.  This  is  tbe  purpose  of  every 
thoughtful  organist.  The  going  from  tbe  sane 
tuary  is  fraught  with  really  more  meaning  lo  a 
soul  than  tbe  coming  in.  It  should,  therefore, 
have  all  tbe  helpful  accessaries  possible.  There 
should  be  no  distractirg,  improper  appeals  from 
the  organ  loft.  Tee  postlude  should  be  the 
heartfelt  praver  of  tbe  organist  for  God’s  richest 
blessing  upon  tbe  services  he  now  brings  to  a 
conclusion.  It  then  cannot  fail  of  bsrmoniouB 
relation  to  the  situation. 

Merriam  Park,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


January  12,  1899. 
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The  Bible  of  St.  Mark’s.  By  Alexander  Rob¬ 
ertson,  D.D.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  |3  50. 

Who  can  ever  forget  the  Oret  impreeeion  of  a 
Gothic  Cathedral  I  Its  vaatnese,  its  imposing 
simplicity,  its  mysterious  light  and  deep  shad¬ 
ows,  you  cannot  feel  that  toil  of  man  raised 
those  pillars  that  spring  upward  with  a  move¬ 
ment  of  vitality,  but  that 

“  Like  some  tall  Palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprang." 

The  eye  follows  those  springing  arches  up,  up 
till  you  seem  to  be  entering  the  very  presence  of 
God,  and  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  boy  voices 
floating  upward  are  not  earth  born,  but  coming 
down  from  the  heavenly  choir.  None  but  the 
most  trifling  can  escape  this  sense  of  the  loving 
presence  about  us. 

Quite  different  is  the  effect  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark’s.  Here  the  surpassing  richness,  the 
splendor  of  gold  and  color,  the  crowded  imagery, 
the  mist  of  the  intense,  all  the  sonorous  beauty, 
appeal  at  flrst  to  the  artistic,  not  the  religious 
sense.  But  those  taught  by  Ruskin  to  look  for 
sermots  in  all  the  stones  of  Venice  have  learned 
from  him  that  underneath,  and  above,  all  this 
blaze  of  splendor  is  the  thought  of  the  Christ, 
that  “The  mazes  of  interwoven  lines,  and 
changeful  pictures,  lead  always  at  last  to  the 
Ooss, ’’  that  “Not  in  the  wantonness  of  wealth, 
not  in  vain  ministry  to  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
or  the  pride  of  life,  were  those  marbles  hewn 
into  transparent  strength,  and  those  arches 
arrayed  in  the  colors  of  the  iris.’’ 

To  those  who  long  not  to  miss  a  line  of  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  golden  mosaics,  the 
sculptured  marbles,  t*’e  Pala  D’Oro  with  its 
twelve  hundred  pearls  and  twelve  hundred 
precious  stones,  Dr.  Robertson’s  guide  book  to 
this  wonderful  Church  of  St.  Mark  will  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

He  calls  it  “The  Bible  of  St.  Mark’s”  be 
cause  he  feels  that  written  upon  its  marble  pages, 
and  illustrated  by  its  wonderful  mosaics,  is  a 
Bible  which  took  centuries  to  make,  but  will 
last  on  from  age  to  age.  “Constructed  of  mate¬ 
rials  as  precious  and  beautiful  in  the  world  of 
matter,  as  the  truths  inscribed  on  them  are  in 
tbe  world  of  spirit — open  to  all,  accessible  to  all, 
bearing  a  message  to  all,  in  a  language  legible 
to  all,  for  it  is  the  universal  language  of  vigor 
and  symbol.’’ 

Dr.  Robertson  has  brought  to  this  work  great 
enthueiaem  and  broad  scholarship  and  we  may 
well  envy  those  who  will  read  and  study  bis  book 
before  entering  with  eyes  that  are  holden  the 
storied  aisles  of  St.  Mark’s.  The  publishers 
have  brought  out  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  a  charm 
ing  Christmas  gift,  and  welcome  to  every  library 
table,  but  we  feel  more  grateful  for  the  cheaper 
edition  because  so  many  can  take  it  with  them 
to  Venice. 

The  illustrations  are  mostly  from  photographs 
taken  especially  for  this  book  by  Carlo  Naya, 
and  are  wonderfully  clear  and  beautiful. 

A  Door  Opened.  By  Alexander  McKenzie 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  $1.50. 

An  almost  speaking  likeness  of  the  well  known 
pastor  of  tbe  Shepard  Memorial  Church  fronts 
the  title  page  of  this  admirable  collection  of 
his  pulpit  work.  The  sermon  titles  are  aptly 
chosen,  tbe  style  fresh,  pointed,  virile,  the  mat¬ 
ter  timely  and  modern  in  the  beet  sense,  and  tbe 
spirit  of  tbe  preacher  a  blending  of  strength 
and  ewsetne^B,  of  fervor  and  tenderness  such  as 
betits  the  true  minister  of  Christ.  These  dis¬ 
courses  are  practical  rather  than  doctrinal,  yet 
the  substratum  of  evangelical  theology  is  but 
present  as  the  bones  are  in  the  body,,  concealed 
under  a  living  envelope  of  muscle  and  nerve 
tissue  vitalized  through  and  through  with  good 
red  blood.  For  instance,  tbe  sermon  entitled. 


“The  Virtue  of  Clean  Hands,’’  while  intensely 
practical,  manages  to  bring  in  a  deflniie  creed 
of  essential  truths,  such  as  the  being  and  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  the  whole  work  of  Christ  as  con¬ 
ditioning  Christian  duty,  the  doctrine  of  Chris¬ 
tian  perseverance,  faith  and  free-will,  growth  in 
grace,  and  the  divine  co-working.  All  this 
solid  material  is  so  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
the  discourse  as  to  lead  the  reader  from  point  to 
point  with  the  feeling  that  here  is  truth  helpful 
to  the  life,  rather  than  dogma  which  must  be 
believed. 

The  range  of  eubjece  treated  is  not  extensive, 
yet  the  thought  and  sympathy  of  the  preacher 
are  so  real,  so  human,  so  in  touch  with  people 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  that  no  one  will  fail 
to  get  help,  and  stimulus  from  reading  this  book. 

The  relation  of  the  Bhepard  minister  to  Har 
vard,  as  a  kind  of  out-pastor,  is  intimated  by 
the  flret  sermon, 'which  is  probably  one  of  those 
with  which  Dr.  McKenzie  is  wont  to  welcome 
the  incoming  students  at  the  beginning  of  each 
college  year.  His  influence  over  the  large  stu¬ 
dent  community  in  Cambridge  is  felt  in  a  marked 
degree.  It  is  a  happy  fact  that  a  pastor  of  such 
high  evangelical  spirit  should  be  so  closely  re 
lated  to  tbe  University.  We  heartily  commend 
this  volume  of  bis  sermons,  as  calculated  to  ex¬ 
tend  hie  influence  and  both  interest  and  benefit 
all  who  may  read  it.  Theological  etudents  and 
young  ministers,  in  particular  will  find  it  sug¬ 
gestive  in  certain  respects  which  will  aid  them 
in  their  own  sermon  making. 

The  Newcomes  Memoirs  op  a  Most  Respecta¬ 
ble  Family.  Edited  by  Artbur  Pendennis. 
By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  $1  75 
The  Christmas  Books  of  Mr.  M  A.  Titmarsh 
ETC.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
$1.75.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers 

This  two  latest  issues  of  the  Biographical  Edi 
tion  are  just  as  charming  as  the  preceding  ones, 
but  the  wealth  of  new  publications  arriving  at 
the  holiday  season  have  distracted  attention  from 
them.  As  soon  as  the  New  Year  rush  is  over, 
however,  and  readers  can  sit  down  quietly  by 
their  firesides,  they  will  turn  to  these  old  friends 
with  fresh  pleasure.  The  Introduction  to  The 
Newer mes  takes  us  back  to  the  author’s  child 
hood,  and  the  early  as^^ociations  with  India 
which  inspired  the  writing  of  this  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  books.  We  find  here  an  account  of  the 
home  at  Fareham  where  be  was  sent  as  a  little 
boy  from  India,  and  make  acquaintance,  with 
“Aunt  Becher, ’’  the  original  Miss  Martha 
Honeymoon,  and  read  of  his  grief  over  the  news 
ot  her  death,  which  reached  him  in  Italy  many 
years  after. 

The  Chriotmas'Books  are  prefaced  with  what 
Mrs.  R  tchie  calls  tbe  “Fitz  Gerald  Chapter,’’ 
covering  the  period  of  the  friendship  which  con¬ 
tinued  from  1829  to  1863  and  never  broke,  al¬ 
though  “it  passed  through  the  phases  to  which 
ail  that  is  alive  must  be  subject;  it  is  only  the 
dead  friendships  which  do  not  vary  any  more.’’ 
This  chapter  is  lone  because  it  covers  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  phase  in  the  author’s  life  and  is  rich  in 
illustrations  selected  from  the  book  of  Draw¬ 
ings,  Fragments  and  Letters  of  bis  friend  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  after  Thackeray’s 
death  and  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  on  De¬ 
cember  25th,  1864. 

De  Soto  in  the  Land  of  Florida.  By  Grace 
King.  Illustrated  by  Georgs  Gibbs  New 
York:  Tbe  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50 

Tbe  moat  imporant  and  interesting  portions 
of  the  original  versions  of  De  Soto’s  expedition 
are  here  set  forth  in  tbe  form  of  a  continuous 
and  interesting  story.  This  great  Spanish  ex 
plorer  and  his  band  reached  Florida  in  June, 
1539,  and  their  long  wanderings  through  the 
South  were  crowded  with  thrilling  adventure. 
From  a  historical  and  literary  point  this  is  a 
field  somewhat  overlooked  at  present  yet  crowded 
with  elements  deserving  tbe  attention.  To  young 
people  especially,  this  attractive  book  should  ap 
peal  strongly.  De  Soto,  tbe  great  explorer  is  a 
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figure  associated  closely  with  chivalric  adventure. 
His  deeds  never'fail  to  fascinate  and  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  country  at  that  period,  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  natives,  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  Spaniards  afford  countless  themes  to  stir 
the  imagination. 

The  many  examples  of  skill  and  strength 
of  the  American  aborigines  cannot  but  arouse 
admiration.  We  read  of  tbeir  arrows  passing 
completely  through  a  horse  or  a  steel  armor - 
piece,  in  another,  when  nine  hunded  warriors 
are  driven  into  a  deep  lake,  rather  than  surren¬ 
der  to  the  Spaniards,  they  swim  about  tor 
twenty -four  hours  and  then  come  to  land  only 
after  promises  of  mercy  from  their  captors. 

The  style  in  which  this  account  is  written, 
while  following  that  of  the  original  versions  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  graphic  and  interesting,  the 
scenes  are  vividly  depicted  while  the  many  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  and  attractive' binding  will 
ensure  for  the  book  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  The  Greatest  Thing  Ever  Known,  Ralph 
W'aldo  Trine  slates  clearly  in  a  few  pages  his 
views  of  cur  relatione  with  the  Infinite  Life  and 
Power,  leading  bis  readers  step  by  step  up  to 
tbe  great  thought  of  the  onecess  of  tbe  human 
life  with  the  divine.  Tbe  sentence  on  tbe  title- 
page  gives  the  key  to  tbe  author’s  belief  and 
desire  in  writing  it.  “The  moment  we  fully 
and  vitally  realize  who  and  what  we  are,  wo 
then  begin  to  build  our  own  world  even  as  God 
builds  Hts. ’’  Among  this  series  of  small  re¬ 
ligious  books  published  by  tbe  Crowell’s  is.  The 
Fruit  of  the  Vine,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
which  treats  of  the  same  general  subject  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  deep  spiritual  side 
of  a  thought  is  ever  present  to  this  devout 
preacher  and  be  has  a  rare  power  of  bringing  it 
home  to  his  hearers.  A  more  practical  number 
of  the  same  series  is  Silas  K.  Hocking's  essay 
on,  The  Culture  of  Manhood  in  which  he  shows 
how  a  healthy  body  conduces  to  a  healthy  soul 
and  the  perfection  of  development  comes  from 
a  union  of  Samson’s  strength  with  Solomon’s 
wisdom  and  Paul’s  spirituality.  What  Good 
Does  Wishing  Do  ?  by  Anna  Robertson  Brown 
Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  is  in  its  sixth  thousand,  which 
shows  how  glad  people  are  to  find  any  solution 
to  this  oft  asked  question.  It  is  well  to  have 
the  truth  brought  clearly  before  us  that  it  is 
only  as  we  bring  our  “wishing  to  be  one  with 
the  will  of  God’’  that  we  can  hope  and  pray  for 
a  fulfilment  of  our  heart’s  deal  es.  (Thomas  Y> 
Crowell  and  Company,  Boston.  35  cents  each. ) 

Five  Essays  on  Politics,  Society,  Education- 
Froebel,  Democracy  and  Government  by  a  lit¬ 
erary  man,  an  essayist  of  strong  Emersonian 
traits,  who  has  undertaken  to  “talk  politics, ’’ 
are  collected  under  the  title  of  Causes  and  Con¬ 
sequences,  by  John  Jay  Chapman.  The  thesis 
of  tbe  first  essay  is,  “Misgovernment  in  ihe 
United  States  is  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
commerce.’’  in  the  third,  his  postulate  is 
“Man  is  an  unselfish  animal.’’  It  is  hie  way  of 
statirg  Froebel’s  notion  of  growth  by  service, 
or  tbe  development  of  self  by  things  outside  of 
self.  Mr.  Chapman  is  a  scholarly  conservative, 
and  an  educated  evolutionist.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  enthusiasm  in  his  reform  views;  he  deals 
with  elections,  corruptions  of  the  franch.'se,  as 
matters  of  couree,  with  no  direct  hold  on  the 
man  in  his  study.  In  this  he  is  like  bis  great 
master  eseayist,  brilliant  at  times  and  often  in¬ 
consequent.  Antithesis  and  tbe  iteration  of  his 
theme  satisfy  him.  They  interest  tbe  reader, 
without  profiting  him  very  much.  But  after 
all,  a  good  essayist  is  something  to  be  glad  of 
and  as  such,  we  give  this  writer  greeting. 

The  Doctor,  or  rather  “Selections”  frem  that 
voluminous  work  of  Robert  Southey’s  has  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  Knickerbocker  Press  in  a  pretty 
new  edition.  It  has  an  introduction  by  Brimley 
Johnson,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  author’s 
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life  aod  of  the  writiLs  of  the  book  over  which 
he  dallied  for  almcet  twenty  years  and  then  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
comments  of  hie  family  and  friends.  As  few  in 
these  busy  days  would  have  time  to  go  through 
the  seven  hundred  double  columned  pages  of  the 
volume  into  which  Southey’s  eon- in  law,  Rev. 
W.  Water,  compressed  the  seven  vc lumas  in 
which  “The  Doctor’’  orig  nally  appeared,  we 
must  be  grntefui  to  the  editor  who  has  so  well 
selected  from  its  store  of  riches,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  put  it  into  such  compact  and 
pleasing  form  tnat  it  is  accessible  to  all.  i  New 
York,  G.  P,  Putnam’s  Sans  81.) 

A  Corner  of  Spain  is  the  title  of  a  pleasant 
little  volume  of  travels  by  Miriam  Coles  Harris, 
the  author  of  Rutledge.  It  is  just  the  bock  to 
pick  up  when  one  drope  down  tired  for  an 
boor’s  rest  and  longs  to  be  taken  far  from  the 
daily  stress  of  li'e  It  is  especially  good  now  to 
be  reminded  what  a  delightful  sunny  corner  of 
the  worlj  Spain  is,  and  to  have  our  sympathies 
aroused  for  the  people  who  have  many  good 
po  ntd  in  spite  of  the  pride,  cruelty  and  folly 
upon  which  we  have  been  led  to  dwell  rather  too 
much  by  the  events  of  the  past  months  In  read¬ 
ing  these  sketches  of  sunny  days  and  pleasant 
experiences,  we  are  led  to  hope  tbet  the  present 
bitterness  of  feeling  may  soon  pass  away  and 
that  we  may  not  only  resume  the  oid  pleasant  re¬ 
lations  with  our  late  foes,  but  be  better  friends 
than  ever  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mitllin  and 
Company.  |l  25. ) 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Wingate  in  What  Shall  our 
Boys  do  for  a  Living  f  writes  with  a  purpose 
and  from  information  acquired  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  that  pu  p  se  His  a  m  is  to  set  “a  few 
gui  lo  posts  to  prevent  the  beginner  from  taking 
a  leap  in  the  dark.’’  How  intelligently  be  has 
gone  to  work  and  bow  well  he  has  achieved  bis 
undertaking,  the  reader  of  his  book  will  readily 
see  From  the  standpoint  of  the  boy  or  hig 
parents  and  guardians,  the  outlook  is  given  by  a 
man  who  knows  and  speaks  directly  and  practi¬ 
cally  juet  what  one  needs  to  hear.  His  views 
are  large  and  be  has  no  hobby.  He  believes  in 
college  education  and  detines  its  sphere.  He 
takes  hopeful  views  and  gives  his  reasons.  We 
can  commend  this  book  as  a  popular  help,  that 
will  be  appreciated.  The  publishers  offer  to 
send  it  “on  trial’’  to  be  returned  if  not  found 
satisfactory.  In  this  offer,  they  are  quite  secure 
of  a  sale.  (New  York.  Doubleday  and  McClure 
Company.  81.) 

Among  the  best  and  handsomest  Christmas 
story  books  le  Paleface  and  Redskin  and  Other 
Stories  for  Boys  and  Oirls.  by  F.  Anstey. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.  The  book  is 
ban Isome  and  the  letter  press  worthy  of  the  pic 
tures  good  stories  without  pretence  and  exceed 
ingly  suggestivo,  matched  by  little  etchings  that 
convey  much  meaning  in  every  line.  The  point 
of  each  storv  is  conveyed  in  some  quaint  and 
curious  bead-piece  which  will  pleas i  a  child  ■& 
well  as  the  parent  or  o'der  reader  This  is  high 
art  in  hook  making  and  the  perfection  of  art  in 
interesting,  instructing  and  delighting  those 
for  whom  the  book  is  made  The  illustrations 
blossom  out  of  the  sentiment  or  essence  of  the 
tales.  Literature  and  art  go  hand  in  hand  to 
our  edification  and  the  profit  of  our  children. 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  81.50.) 

Catering  for  Two:  “Comfort  and  Fconomy 
for  Small  Households,’’  being  intended  for  the 
inexperienced  cook,  all  the  directions  are  given 
simply  and  clearly  so  that  if  they  are  exactly 
followed,  the  results  should  be  of  the  best.  The 
author,  Abce  L.  James,  says  she  has  put  into 
th'B  little  book  the  result  of  sixteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  study.  Twenty  eight  menus  for 
dinner  are  given,  and  full  directions  for  prepar¬ 
ing  each  dish.  These  are  followed  by  four 
“Menus  for  Company  Luncheons,’’  with  recipes 
for  numerous  ‘  Supplementary  Dishes,”  and  for 


“Breakfast,  Tea  and  Luncheon  Dishes,”  with 
a  large  number  of  MiBcells.oeou8  Racipes,  and  a 
chapter  of  “Helpful  Suggestions.”  One  rarely 
finds  so  much  practical  culinary  advice  of  as 
varied  nature  in  so  compact  a  form.  (New  Y'ork 
O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  81.25  ) 

F.  H.  Cos’ello  in  Under  the  Rattlesnake  Flag, 
tells  an  exciting  story  of  the  very  begiuoing  of 
the  navy  of  which  we  are  now  so  proud  going 
back  to  the  dajs  immediately  prec  di::g  Lbe 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  when  a  few  sloops 
were  fitted  out  by  private  enterprise  and  to 
strike  the  fir.  t  blows  for  American  freedom  sail¬ 
ing  under  the  famous  old  Rattlesnake  fieg  The 
story  is  graphically  told  and  will  bold  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  end.  i  Elates  and  Lauriat,  Bos¬ 
ton.  81.50.) 

James  Otis  is  so  well  known  as  a  ebarimng 
writer  for  young  people  that  hie  name  is  at  once 
accepted  ae  a  recommendation  for  a  book.  The 
Princess  and  Joe  Potter  is  one  of  his  latest,  and 
describes  very  prettily  the  adventures  of  some 
rough  young  street  .Yrabs  and  a  dainty  little 
three  year  old  maiden  who  was  lost  in  the  street 
find  found  and  tenderly  cared  for  by  them  with 
what  came  near  to  proving  diaistrous  resjls  to 
the  chief  protector.  (Boston,  Estes  and  Lauriat. 
81.25.) 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  by  Alfred  Oliphan’,  is  an 
unusual  and  stirring  novel,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  the  nortn  of  England.  There  are 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  moors  and  of  the  life 
of  the  shepherds  and  their  wonderfully  trained 
dogs.  The  Scotch  dialect  is  carefully  done  and 
the  character  drawing  excellent.  Adam  M'Adam 
stands  out  promiteily  a  dramatic  figure  among 
dramatic  ecenes,  which  linger  in  the  memory. 

I  Doubleday  and  McClure,  New  York.  81. 25  ) 

Webster  Wells’s  Essentials  of  Geometry, 
(Plane),  is  a  work  prepared  especially  for  high 
schools  and  academies,  but  that  will  also  answer 
for  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  It  contains 
some  important  improvements  on  the  author’s 
previous  wor<,  “Revired  P  ans  and  Solid  Geom¬ 
etry,”  being  more  progressive  in  its  method  of 
study.  Figures  and  suggestions  for  extra  exer¬ 
cises  are  given,  and  in  the  first  part  of  this 
method  the  propositions  are  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  beginner,  and  the  problems  ere 
so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  turning  of  a  page  for 
reference  to  a  figure  while  reading  a  proof.  An 
appendix  gives  additional  propositions  and  exer 
cises  of  greater  difiScuity  than  those  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  sod  will  be  found  interesting  and 
profitable  to  a  student  of  the  subject.  (Boston, 
Leach,  Shewell  and  Company.  75  cents. ) 


Who  knows  the  name  of  Thomas  Ellwood  ? 
Y^et  according  to  Milton’s  own  confeesion,  the 
world  owes  the  magnificent  Paradiee  Lost  to  this 
forgotten  friend  of  the  poet.  “This  is  owing  to 
you,”  wrote  Milton  to  Ellwood,  “for  you  put  it 
into  my  head.  ”  How  often  has  it  been  true 
that  what  the  world  has  received  from  its  great 
men,  had  reelly  been  due  to  some  unknown  and 
obscure  man,  who  gave  the  needed  impulse  or 
assistance  to  his  more  famous  brother.  Every¬ 
body  baa  heard  of  Luther;  bow  many  know  of 
Staupitz,  whose  words  powerfully  influenced  the 
great  Reformer  ?  Paul’s  work  is  writ  large  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  How  few  stop 
to  think  of  Barnabas,  who  introduced  him  to 
the  Apostles,  and  vouched  for  him  when  sus¬ 
pected  and  unknown.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  every  great  man  had  bis  alter  ego.  bis 
bumbler  twin,  without  whom  his  great  work 
could  not  have  been  done,  and  to  whom  the 
credit  is  largely  due.  And  the  lesson  is  one  of 
encouragement  to  the  bumble  worker,  the  man 
of  few  talents  and  small  place.  If  we  cannot  be 
Miltons,  we  can  perhaps  suggest  the  theme 
which  a  greater  shall  make  famous.  If  not  a 
brother  or  a  Paul,  we  may  yet  be  the  helper  of 
the  great  preacher  and  missionary.  This  is 


the  place  which  the  worker  in  the  home  church 
fills  as  compared  with  the  laborer  in  the  foreign 
field.  That  work,  with  its  difficulties  and  de¬ 
lights,  its  crosses  and  its  cro  vns,  is  not  for  us. 
But  ours  is  the  no  less  important  task  of  support 
and  encouragement,  of  prayer  and  offering.  And 
in  the  final  dietribution  of  rewards,  whatever 
may  be  the  estimate  of  men  lo  day,  it  will  be 
Buen  that  the  humble  helper  has  no  less  share 
than  the  more  prominent  worker,  and  though 
unknown  to  many  here,  was  tot  forgotten  by  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest.  VV.  S.  J. 


In  the  lately  published  life  of  Bishop  W.  W. 
How,  It  is  recorded  that  at  first  much  surprise 
was  cause  1  by  his  frequent  appearance  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  cars  atd  omnibuses  of  Bast 
L  itdon.  When  the  queetion  was  asked  who  he 
wap,  the  answer  at  first  given  was,  “A  bishop.” 
Alter  a  while,  when  he  bi earns  better  known, 
the  answer  was,  "The  bishop  ”  And  finally,  he 
had  the  p  easure  of  bearing  the  *orde,  '"Our 
bishop.”  The  progrees  from  the  use  if  the  in¬ 
definite  to  the  definite  article,  and  from  the 
latier  to  the  personsl  pronoun,  aptly  marked  the 
growth  of  acquaintance,  appreciation  and  r  gard 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  “Our  bishop” 
marked  a  great  advance  on  the  words,  “a 
bishop  ” 

And  this  incident  illustrates  the  words  of 
Luther,  when  be  says,  “Mark  well  this  pronoun 
our  for  the  effect  altogether  consistetb  in  the 
well-applying  of  pronouns  which  we  find  very 
often  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
magnify  and  amplify  the  benefit  of  Christ, 
namely,  that  Christ  was  given  for  sins,  but  for 
other  men’e  sins.  But  when  it  cometb  to  the 
putting  <0  of  this  pronoun  ‘our,’  then  weak  na¬ 
ture  and  reason  startetb  back  and  dare  not  come 
nigh  unto  God,  nor  promise  herself  that  so 
great  a  treasure  shall  be  freely  given  unto  her.” 

So  men  may  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Siviour,  or 
even  ae  the  Saviour.  But  his  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers  fear  not  to  say,  “Our  Saviour.”  “my 
Saviour.”  And  in  the  different  use  of  these 
short  woras,  lies  all  th'  difference  between  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  historical  fact  and  the  cor¬ 
dial  loving  acceptance  of  a  personal  friend. 

W.  S.  J. 

The  Minutes  of  the  sixty-fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Michigan  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  efficient  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Sexton.  They  contain  the  usual  matter,  and  a 
neat  map  of  the  State,  giving  the  bounds  of  the 
different  Presbyteries  is  a  new  and  valuable  fea 
ture.  The  statistical  tables  show  that  the  Synod 
contains  245  min  sters,  and  258  churches;  30,828 
communican  B,  and  35  040  Sunday  school  mem¬ 
bers.  The  benevolent  offerings  show  821, (X)7  for 
Homo  Missions ;  and  817,451  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  The  congregational  expenses  were  8278,- 
785.  During  the  year  twenty  two  pastors  have 
been  installed,  and  twenty-five  dismissed  ;  thirty- 
eight  ministers  have  been  received,  and  twenty- 
eigbt  dismissed;  six  churches  have  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  five  have  been  dissolved. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Webster  Groves, 
where  many  business  men  of  St.  Louis  reside, 
and  the  Rev.  William  H.  Bates  preaches  with 
high  acceptance,  holds  its  Sabbath  services  at 
11  A.M  and  at  8  in  the  evening  Its  monthly 
slip  of  announcements,  includes  this  invitation 
to  strangers,  which  strikes  us  as  perfect  in  its 
way,  covering  the  ground  in  a  very  few  words, 
viz:  “All  persons  not  due  at  service  elsewhere 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  any  or  all  of  these 
services.  ”  This  consideration  for  churches  hav 
ing  astray  members,  is  most  Christian.  Any  cf 
the  latter  in  danger  of  becoming  mere  “round¬ 
ers”  would  do  well  to  paste  it  in  their  bate. 
Dr.  Bates  evidently  regards  the  minister  who 
habitually  faces  a  considerable  group  of  hearers 
“due  at  service  elsewhere”  as  badly  handi¬ 
capped. 
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The  Watchman,  our  ab!e  bosion  contemporary, 
is  urgent  for  the  epiritual  awakening  of  the 
Churches.  Only  by  such  purification  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  faith  and  purpose  can  they  be  made 
ready  for  what  is  before  them,  aL.d  may  not  be 
put  off : 

We  have  heard  sermons  on  this  matter  in  which 
the  preacher  virtually  assumed  that  the  extension 
of  our  pol  tical  control  over  the  Spanish  islands 
would  be  equivalent  to  their  civilization  and  re 
generati  n  Every  one  knows  that  that  is  not 
so.  The  pulpit  should  beware  of  confounding 
patriotism  with  a  silly  optimism.  If  we  are  to 
respond  worthily  to  these  tasks,  we  cannot  even 
trust  that  the  a  agnitude  of  tne  taeke  will  of 
itself  elevate  cur  moral  standards,  though  that 
seems  to  be  the  popular  philosophy.  We  can 
depend  upon  nothing  to  enable  us  to  do  our  full 
duty  but  a  reinvigoration  of  the  moral  life  of 
the  people  a  quickened  responsiveness  to  high 
motives,  and  an  austere  standard  of  public  vir 
tue.  We  must  look  to  the  churches  and  the  pul¬ 
pits  for  these  things.  We  never  stood  in  greater 
need  o!  effective  moral  appeals  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  new  year 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  coincident  with  the 
demand  from  Christian  people  that  the  nation 
in  its  national  capacity  should  undertake  the 
great  missionary  enterprise  of  civilizicg  the 
Spanish  islands,  the  leading  missionary  societies 
are  struggling  against  the  most  depressing  con 
ditions  from  lack  of  the  support  of  these  same 
Christian  peiple.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  transfer  the  obligations  of  the  Great  Cum- 
miss  on  to  the  national  government.  Here  again 
the  churches  are  confronted  by  a  great  duty. 
The  expansion  of  our  Urntory  simply  affords  a 
field  upon  which  Christian  forces  are  to  work. 
The  expansion  does  not  genera's  Ihcea  forces. 
Protestant  missionaries  have  been  limited  and 
haras>:ed  in  the  Spanish  islands  of  the  Far  East. 
They  have  had  no  chance,  cow  they  have  a 
chance,  and  that  is  all  they  have.  That  chance 
will  amount  to  very  little  unless  it  is  improved. 
Ihs  mere  occupati'^n  of  this  new  territory  by 
United  States  troopa  and  civil  administrators 
is  not  going  to  improve  it. 

We  are  called  to  do  for  the  Spanish  islands 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  British  India  and 
Burma  Unless  our  churches  res  mod  to  this 
tremendous  appeal  there  will  be  just  occasion 
for  the  sneer  that  wo  were  wonderfully  alert  in 
using  our  moral  obligation  as  a  rsteon  for  ac¬ 
quiring  new  territory,  but  that  we  were  exceed 
ingly  indifferent  to  the  moral  obligation  as  soon 
as  the  deeds  were  passed.  We  do  not  believe 
that  to  be  true  But  the  churches  must  see  to 
it  that  it  is  not  true.  Of  all  times  through 
which  American  Christianity  has  passed,  this  is 
tbs  time  when  indifference  to  moral  standards 
at  home  or  to  missionary  work  abroad  is  least 
defensible 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Hichmond,  Vir 
ginia,  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  gratifica 
tion  that  the  modern  movement  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  arbitration  among  the  nations,  origi 
Dated  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
gives  these  particulars  of  its  rise  and  progress ; 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Campbell  of  Richmond  was  i's 
author.  lie  advocated  such  a  movement  in  the 
papers  of  Richmond  in  1890.  and  this  led  to  the 
organization  in  that  city  o^  the  World’s  Peace 
Confetence  Ur.  Campbell  presented  a  paper 
to  the  Ge  era!  Aesembly  of  the  Souibern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  which,  after  consideration  by 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  and  by 
the  Assembly,  was  adopted  It  asked  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  churches  of  our  own  and  other 
lands  in  preseoting  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Christian  world  a  petition  in  favor  of  ths  arbi¬ 
tration  of  all  questiors  arising  between  them. 
Dr  Campbell  and  Ur.  M.  U.  Hoge  were  ap 
pointed  oelegates  ti  a  Peace  Congress  to  be  held 
in  Load  n.  Ur.  Campbell  attended  this  meet¬ 
ing  which  was  held  in  Westminster  Uall,  Lon 
don,  July  lltb,  1890,  He  advocated  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  movement,  as  leading  to  disarmament  and 
peace,  with  great  ardor  and  untiring  energy 
He  conducted  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Menzel,  of  this 
city,  had  the  petition  translated  into  all  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  and  presented  at  every  court  by 
distinguished  men.  ibe  agitation  bad  an  ex¬ 
tensive  influence  throughout  the  Christian  world 
in  awaktn  ng  and  shaping  a  strong  sentiment 
for  peace,  and  made  profound  impreeBion  on  the 
governing  powers  of  the  Christian  nations.  To 
Dr.  W'.  A  Campbell  belongs  the  credit  of  the 
modern  movement,  which  has  found  one  ex- 
ression  in  the  proposition  of  the  Czar  of  Ruesia 


I  for  disarmament  and  yet  another  in  tbe  petitions 
now  again  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Btates. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  keeps  a  sympathetic  eye 
on  tbe  improving  prospects  of  Dreyfus,  and,  we 
dare  say,  wishee,  in  common  with  tbe  public 
quite  at  large,  that  justice  may  speedily  be 
meted  out  to  his  enemies,  including  that  double 
dyed  villain,  Eettrhazy,  tbe  actual  forger  of  tbe 
documents  charged  to  Dreyfus,  and  who  is  just 
now  in  Uoiland,  and  by  no  means  happy  there. 
Our  con  emporary  says: 

Little  credence  is  to  be  given  to  fablegrams  in 
the  daily  press  as  to  an  impending  revolution 
in  1<  ranee,  if  D.ey  fus  is  permitted  to  land. 
Drumoni  and  his  followers  have  plenty  of  rattle 
left,  but  their  fangs  have  been  drawn.  Une  vie 
tory  afier  another  has  been  *on  by  the  party  of 
order,  and  last  week  s  overwhelming  defeat  of 
the  anti  Semites  in  Parliament  was  eloquent 
enough.  When  an  agitator  reaches  the  stage  of 
ridicule  and  his  pretecsiors  are  laughed  at,  he 
need  no  more  be  feared.  A  curious  fate  meets 
them  all — Henry  commits  suicide,  Esterbazy 
runs  away,  Boisdeffre  has  cancer  of  the  throat, 
and  Drumont  is  booted  at  in  the  French  Cham 
ber  The  government  kcows  iti  own  strength 
and  gains  daily.  The  Republic  will  be  mam 
tained  and  Dre>fua  receive  full  justice  In  fact, 
the  great  body  of  educated  Frenchmen  know 
that  he  is  innocent.  a>  d  the  mob,  who  have  to 
be  handled  gently  and  not  too  rapidly  disillu 
sionized,  will  soon  be  app  auding  the  returned 
prisoner  and  invoking  vengeance  on  his  accusers. 
Paris  wants  a  new  sensatiun,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  delayed  tha  spectacle  of  Dreyfus  resplendent 
in  a  colonel’s  uniform.  Then  all  will  ba  forgot¬ 
ten  aa  the  Exposition  of  1900  is  unfolded  to  view. 

Christian  Work  says  that  was  a  singular  spec¬ 
tacle  that  was  witnessed  in  a  theatre  in  Genoa 
tbe  other  day : 

The  audience  included  hundreds  of  priests, 
among  whom  were  the  archbishop  and  his  suite. 
They  were  there  to  witnefs  a  musical  diama  on 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  tbe  muaic  to  which 
bad  ueen  composed  by  a  iriest  named  Don 
Perosi.  Tbe  actors  or  singers  wore  modern  cos 
tumes.  Jesus  was  represented  by  a  rather  stout 
man  in  a  dress  coat  and  a  white  cravat.  John 
tbe  evangel  et  was  atiired  like  his  Master. 
Mar'ba  appeared  in  white,  and  Mary  in  a  blue 
evening  dress.  The  drama  was  exceedingly  well 
received.  The  whole  audience,  including  the 
Archbishop,  expressed  their  approval  in  raptur 
ouB  applause.  And  yet  it  was  not  very  long  sires 
that  a  drama  on  "Christ  at  tbe  Feast  of  Purim’’ 
was  violently  objected  to  by  'he  Clerical  party, 
a  though  tbe  author,  Bignor  Bovio,  did  noi  ven¬ 
ture  to  introduce  Jesus  directly  on  the  stage. 
We  rather  think  we  can  get  along  without  thie 
Boit  of  thing  in  Amerira.  Even  Colocel  Had 
ley's  reproduction  of  tbe  Ober  Ammergau  scenes 
of  the  crucifixion  in  his  Church  Army  meetings 
was  not  received  with  entire  satisfaction  last 
summer,  though  that  is  tbe  least  objectionable 
form  of  living  art  presenting  Calvary  in  realism. 

Tbs  Chriet’an  Obseirer  states  the  action  of  a 
Southern  Church  session,  called  upon  to  con 
eider  a  new  matter : 

Tbe  eeseioD  of  one  of  tbe  churches  in  Louie- 
ville  recently  bad  a  request  presented  by  a  mem¬ 
ber,  asking  for  a  letter  of  dismission  to  unite 
with  the  body  of  people  called  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists.  Tt  e  session  courteously  declined  there 
quest,  on  the  ground  that  tbe  Christian  Science 
Sos  ety  is  in  no  sense  an  Evangelical  Church. 
This  waa  the  proper  thing  to  do.  If  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  Evangelical  Church  is  so  far  misled 
by  tbe  abeurditiesof  Christian  Science  so  called, 
the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  inform  the 
session  of  tbe  fact,  and  their  names  will  be 
dropped  from  the  roll.  The  effort  to  commit  the 
Church  to  this  vain  delusion  of  Scientism  is  one 
which  she  must  be  on  ber  guard  against  and 
resist. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  touches,  in  an  in 
cidental  way,  on  the  fact  of  the  recent  growth 
of  competition  between  certain  churches  for 
persons  of  distinguished  official  position  to 
o  cupy  their  pews.  It  seems  anything  but  a 
desirable  outgrowth  of  "tbeee  piping  times": 

It  iray  not  be  generally  known  that  the  new 
Governor  of  this  State,  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  is  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  at 
Albany  write*’ pleasantly  of  the  effort  made  by 
tbe  two  leading  Episcopal  churches  of  that  city 
to  secure  him  as  an  attendant.  He  says: 
"Whenever  a  new  Governor  comes  to  Albany 
ihere  is  rivalry  between  the  two  most  fashionable 


churches,  each  congregation  seeking  to  get  tha 
Governor  to  worship  with  it.  One  church  is 
Bishop  William  Croewell  Doa^'e  s  Cathedral  of 
All  Saints,  tbe  other  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Batter 
ehall’s  St.  Peter's  Church.  Each  church  has 
been  seeking  to  get  Colonel  Rooeeveit  to  take  a 
pew,  but  tbe  Co  onel  has  decided  that  he  would 
not  worship  at  either,  fie  said  so  just  after 
Bishop  Doacehad  congratulated  him  and  niebed 
him  euccess.  and  bis  sense  of  humor  enabled 
him  to  appreciate  tbe  sitnaticn.  ‘As  Bishop 
Doane  is  on  the  ground  and  ha^  been  the  first  to 
congratulate  me,  ’  >  e  eaid,  ’I  might  say  that  tbe 
I  aibedral  is  ahead;  but,  inasmuch  as  ibe  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  is  my  arcestral  ebunh,  and 
in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Dutch  only  infre 
quently  take  Holland,  I  think  1  shall  worship 
with  that  denomination  ’  ’’ 

■  ♦ 

Tbe  Christian  Register  says  relative  to  tbe  re 
markabla  recommendation  that  beer  be  made  a 
constituent  ration  of  tbe  American  army,  tbe 
State  thus  undertaking  to  diffuse  the  beer  habit 
all  up  and  down  tbe  ranks: 

General  Eagan,  tbe  commissary  gereral  of  tbe 
army,  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  tbe  advo 
cates  of  abstinence  by  his  le'ommendatioD  that 
beer  be  made  a  part  of  tbe  regular  rations  of  tbe 
army.  In  hie  argument  on  tbe  subject  General 
Eagan  calls  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  in  all  tbe 
armies  of  tbe  Old  World  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  tbe  soldier’s 
diet.  This  is  tbe  case  even  in  England,  where 
public  feeling  against  the  habitual  use  of  spir¬ 
ituous  stimulants  has  been  ioc’easing  at  a  con¬ 
spicuous  rate  in  late  years.  The  women’s  socie 
lies  and  other  temperance  bodies  of  America 
meet  General  Eagan’s  argument  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  apparent  fact  that  the  use  of  liquor 
in  tbe  British  army  is  a  remnant  of  tbe  period 
when  drunkennesB  was  considered  the  preroga 
tive  of  every  English  gentleman,  and  ihat  the 
new  public  i  pinion  of  England  is  bringing  about 
the  time  when  the  drinking  habit  in  the  army 
will  have  been  abolished  along  with  the  cat  o’ - 
nice  tails  and  the  other  glaring  evils  o'  tbe  bar¬ 
racks,  the  arsenals,  aod  the  warships.  They 
plead  that  it  is  too  late  in  history  for  the  Amer 
lean  po'iple  to  sanction  practices  which  tbe 
British  people  who  have  to  contend  against  the 
heritage  of  history,  are  trying  to  abolish.  The 
indicaUoDB  are  that  General  Eagan’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  if  adopted  at  all,  will  prevail  only 
alter  a  sharp  struggle  in  opposition. 

The  Union  Signal  here  indicates  one  of  tbe 
rays  of  light,  yea  a  whole  sheaf  of  them,  which 
had  been  shining  in  Spain  for  years,  and  up  to 
the  virtual,  though  we  trost  temporary,  expul¬ 
sion  of  Rev.  Prircipal  Gulick.  and  family,  just 
cn  tbe  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  tnat 
country  and  the  United  States: 

Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  who  has  recently 
been  honored  with  tbe  badge  of  the  Red  Cross, 
in  appreciation  of  her  work  among  tha  Spanish 
prisocers  at  Portsmouth,  is  sister  of  our  owo 
Anna  Gordon,  and  is  principal  of  tbe  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  for  Girls  iu  Spain,  the  only 
school  in  that  country  which  provides  for  tbe 
higher  education  of  women.  Graduates  from 
th  s  Bcboo  have  planted  tbe  Christian  Endeavoi 
work  in  all  parts  of  Spam,  and  at  the  last  Con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco,  Spain  received  tbe 
banner  for  tbe  largest  proportional  increase 
Through  Mrs  Gulick,  a  Young  Woman’s  Chris 
tian  Assreiation  has  been  started  in  Madrid, 
and  the  World's  W.  C.  T  U.  also  baa  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  there  and  its  knot  of  white  ribbon  is 
worn  by  loyal  young  women  who  can  give  the 
reason  why  as  well  as  any  of  our  own  girls. 

Tbe  Congregationalist’s  first  issue  in  January 
displays  tbe  following  "National  Prayer  for  tbe 
New  Year’’ : 

God  of  all  grace  who  hast  kept  our  nation’s 
life  in  every  time  of  need,  be  present  still  with 
guiding  and  upholding  mercy  in  tbe  untried 
problems  and  perplexities  of  tbe  coming  year. 
Thou  bast  laid  great  respoDBibilities  upon  us, 
leave  us  not  to  the  folly  of  pride  and  self  con¬ 
ceit,  but  pardon  our  transgressions  and  neglects 
and  give  us  tbe  sober  confidence  that  comes  of 
trust  in  Thee.  Help  us  so  to  deal  with  tbe  peo 
pies  for  whom  before  Thee  and  the  nations  of 
the  earth  we  have  BESumed  lespoDsibility  that 
they  and  we  may  dwell  in  peace  and  strength  and 
learn  Thy  rigbteousnees.  Raise  up  men  who 
shall  govern  in  Thy  fear  and  with  unfaltering 
justice.  Grant  to  Thy  servant,  the  President 
and  to  Congress  all  needed  wisdom  to  choose 
and  to  decide.  Maintain  peace  within  our  bar 
ders  and  amorg  tbe  nations  of  the  world.  And 
n  ay  all  changes  and  overturn ings  be  for  tbe  up 
lifting  of  tbe  people  and  the  speedy  coming  of 
Iby  kingdom  in  tbe  earth.  And  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  be  glory  evermore.  Anaen. 
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THB  BAHHSDBDI. 

Although  this  word  does  not  occur  in  the  ESng- 
liah  Bible,  but  is  usually  translated  eouneii,  it 
has  been  generally  adopted,  not  only  by  scholars 
but  by  popular  writers,  as  a  more  correct  name 
tor  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Christ  We  have  already  come  in  contact 
with  it  in  the  inquiry  made  by  it  concerning 
John  the  Baptist  i.  19,  (Lesson  for  January  8th), 
and  to  day  it  comes  more  vividly  before  os  in 
the  person  of  Nicodemus,  one  of  its  membera 
This,  therefore,  is  the  proper  place  for  the  study 
of  a  body  which  had  a  most  important  part  to 
play,  not  only  in  the  oondemnati<m  and  death  of 
our  Lord,  but  in  the  activities  of  His  lifa 

Although  the  Rabbinical  tradition  carries  back 
the  existence  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  eeventy  elders  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16), 
and  asserts  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  sat  as  its 
president  and  vice  president,  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  it  existed  prior  to  the  Greek 
rule  over  the  Jews  it  was  certainly  not  such  a 
court  as  Jehoehaphat  ordained  in  2  Chron.  xix. 
8,  which  seems  to  be  based  upon  Deut  xvii.  8, 

9 ;  xix.  16,  17  Nor  does  it  correspond  with  the 
municipal  court  of  elders  mentioned  in  Elxra  v. 
5,  9;  X.  8,  etc.,  though  the  aristocratic  forma¬ 
tion  of  that  body,  shown  in  Neh.  ii.  16,  v.  7, 
vii.  5,  gives  a  clue  to  the  fact  of  the  Sanhedrin 
BO  far  departing  from  Greek  custom  at  the  time 
of  its  constitution,  as  to  be  an  aristocratic,  not 
a  democratic  body. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  the  Sanhedrin 
occurs  B.  O.  198,  when  the  Jews  assisted  An- 
tiochue  in  expelling  Scopae  and  the  Elgyptian 
troops  from  Jerusalem,  it  probably  consisted  of 
seventy-one  members,  and  the  hereditary  high 
priest  was  always  its  president,  as  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  It  was  a 
truly  representative  body,  not  of  the  people,  but 
of  the  Jewish  nobility;  but  though  its  functions 
were  strictly  judicial,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a 
mere  body  of  learned  men,  it  was  very  largely 
made  up  of  doctors  of  the  law  (usually  called 
scribes  in  the  New  Testament),  who  were  the 
scholars  of  the  time.  These  belonged  to  the 
Pharisaic  party,  the  party  who  were  sealous 
for  the  law,  and  their  lives  were  mainly  spent 
in  interpreting  it,  not  independently,  but  strictly 
and  even  slavishly  according  to  tradition.  Op¬ 
posed  to  them  in  the  Sanhedrin  were  the  priestly 
nobility  (the  chief  priests  of  Matt  xxvi.  59, 
xxvii.  1 ;  Mark  xiv.  55;  Luke  xxii.  66;  John  xi. 
47,  etc. ),  who  were  Sadducees,  the  free  thinkers 
of  the  day  (Matt.  xxii.  23;  Acts  xxiii.  8),  and 
the  elders  of  the  people,  also  a  hereditary  aristoc¬ 
racy  generally  belotging  to  the  Sadducean  party. 
The  chief  piiests  seem  to  have  been  dominant  in 
the  Sanhedrin ;  they  are  nearly  always  mentioned 
first  Socially  the  Sadducean  party  ranked 
higher  than  the  Pharisaic,  but  in  real  influence 
over  the  people,  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

Originally  the  Sanhedrin  had  jurisdiction  over 
all  Palestine.  Herod  the  Great  was  summoned 
before  it  when  a  youth  to  give  account  of  his 
doings  in  Galilee ;  but  in  the  early  years  of^the 
Christian  era  it  was  reconstructed,  and  its 
actual  authority  limited  to  Judea  proper.  So 
long  as  Christ  remained  in  Galilee,  therefore,  it 
oould  have  no  judicial  power  over  Him.  But  its 
moral  authority  was  doubtless  very  great  over 
all  the  Jews  not  of  Palestine  only,  but  of  the 
world.  Hence  it  could  issue  warrants  to  the 
congregations  in  Damascus  (Acte  ix.  2),  though 
whether  they  were  obeyed  or  not  might  depend 
on  the  state  of  feeling;  and  even  so  far  as  Rome 


it  is  evident  that  a  missive  from  the  Sanhedrin 
would  carry  great  weight  (Acts  xxviii.  21). 

As  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  was  certainly  not 
eonflned  to  spiritual  and  theological  matters, 
but  was  the  supreme  native  court  of  the  land, 
with  which  Rome  itself  had  to  do  only  in  certain 
cases.  It  was  the  final  court  of  appeal,  not, 
however,  in  our  sense  of  an  appeal  by  contestante. 
It  was  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts  who  sought 
counsel  at  its  bar,  when  they  could  not  them¬ 
selves  agree  upon  matters.  At  it  Jesus  and 
Stephen  were  arraigned  for  blasphemy,  John  and 
Peter  for  being  false  prophets  and  reducers  of 
the  people,  and  Paul  for  transgressing  the  Mosaic 
law.  Over  both  civil  and  criminal  law  the 
Sanhedrin  exercised  a  degree  of  independent 
jurisdiction  almost  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  could  order  arrests  by 
‘ts  own  officers  (Matt.  xxvi.  47;  Acts  iv.  3,  5), 
oould  finally  diepose  of  all  cases,  although  not 
very  long  after  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  the  power 
of  the  death  sentence  was  taken  away  from  it ; 
probably  not  until  later  than  the  death  of 
Stephen.  The  reason  for  appealing  to  Pilate, 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  was  not  because  the  Jews 
had  not  then  the  power  of  life’and  death,  but 
another  reason,  which  will  appear  in  our  later 
study. 

Even  Roman  citizens  were  in  certain  casee 
amenable  to  the  Sanhedrin.  For  instance,  one 
who  passed  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Temple  Court  would  be  punished  with 
death.  The  Roman  procurator,  however,  had 
power  to  call  the  Sanhedrin  when  bo  deemed  it 
necessary  (Acts  xxii.  30,  compare  xxiii.  15,  20i 
28). 

The  Sanhedrin  met  on  the  Temple  Mount, 
in  a  building  constructed  for  its  use  adjoinirg 
the  Temple  Court  outside  of  the  western  wall. 
At  the  time  of  Christ’s  trial  it  met  in  the  high 
priest’s  house,  s'mply  beciuse,  being  night,  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  Mount  were  cloeed.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  then  existed,  it  was  abolished 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  though 
in  a  restricted  form  it  was  continued  in  one  place 
or  another  until  A.  D.  425,  when  with  the  ex 
ecution  of  its  president,  Gamaliel  V  ,  by  the 
Emderor  Theodosius  II.,  it  expired. 


THE  LESSON. 

John  iii.  1  16. 

Goldkm  Text. — For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  Hie  only  begotten  Son,  that  who 
soever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life.— John  iii.  16. 

After  the  marriage  in  Cana,  Jesus  end  His 
near  relatives  paid  a  short  visit  to  Capernaum  (ii. 
12),  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the 
Passover.  It  seems  probable  that  the  miracu¬ 
lous  draught  of  fishes  (Lu.  v.  4-11,)  and  the 
second  calling  of  Jamee  and  John,  Peter  acd 
Andrew,  occurred  at  this  time.  There  is  noth 
ing  in  iv.  54,  to  forbid  this  conjecture,  since 
the  allusion  there  is  evidently  to  a  second  mira¬ 
cle  in  Cana  (compare  verse  46),  and  we  are  dis 
tinctly  told  that  Jesus  bad  disciples  with  Him, 
while  at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem  (ii.  17,  22) ; 
and  that  they  were  permanently  attached  to 
Him  we  learn  from  iii.  22,  iv.  2,  8. 

No  account  is  given  by  the  Synoptics  of  this 
visit  to  the  Passover,  nor  indeed  of  any  until 
the  last,  at  which  his  trial  and  crucifixion  tcok 
place.  There  is  in  this,  however,  no  disagree¬ 
ment,  since  the  Synoptics  make  frequent  allusions 
to  the  fact  of  other  visits  (Matt.  iv.  12,  xxiii. 
37;  Mar.  xiv.  58  compare  John  ii.  19,  etc  ). 
The  fact  that  during  this  visit  Jesus  is  reported 
by  John  as  having  cleansed  the  temple,  whereas 
the  Synoptics  place  this  most  significant  act  at 
the  close  of  His  minietry  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13; 
Mar.  xi.  15-18;  Lu.  xix.  45,  46)  has  caused 
some  perplexity,  but  a  close  study  of  the  two  re¬ 
ports  (those  above  cited  and  John  ii.  14  20),  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  words  of  Jesus  cn  each  occasion, 
seems  to  show  that  John  is  correct  in  placing 


this  event  at  the  beginning  of  Jesne’  ministry; 
and  that  it  is  placed  by  the  Synoptics  at  the 
ckse  for  literary  reasons;  simply  because  they 
describe  no  other  Jerusalem  visit.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  was  the  act  itself,  not  the  time  when 
it  occurred. 

We  are  told  that  Jesus  did  other  signs  than 
this  (ii.  23)  during  this  first  Passover  visit,  and 
with  marked  effect  upon  the  populace.  It  seems 
apparent  that  a  popular  party  were  prepared  to 
espouse  hie  causa  (though  certainly  with  no  sort 
of  apprehension  of  what  that  cause  really  meant), 
and  were  only  deterred  from  such  action  by 
Jesus  himself,  who  gave  them  no  countenance 
(verse  24)  since  they  entirely  misapprehended 
the  nature  of  hie  claims  upon  them.  The  insight 
into  cbarater  which  is  here  attributed  to  Jesus 
was  not  miraculous.  Jesus  knew  rren,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  God,  but  because  be  was  most 
truly  man;  by  virtue  of  a  sympathy,  a  goudne  s, 
and  a  power  of  obe-^rvation  entirely  human, 
though  far  more  perfect  than  other  men  possessed, 
being  never  clouded  by  prejudice,  self  seeking, 
or  sin 

Verse  1.  But  there  teas  a  man  (so  the  Greek) 
to  whom  be  gave  full  confidence,  piecieely  for 
ths  same  reason  for  which  he  did  cot  trust  him¬ 
self  to  the  crowd.  He  knew  ichat  was  in  man, 
and  so  when  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  this  ven¬ 
erable  councillor  sought  out  the  young  Galilean 
to  unburden  his  mind  of  the  deep  thoughts 
which  bad  bean  aroused  by  his  signs  and  teach¬ 
ings,  and  to  ask  of  him  an  unravel'ug  of  these 
mysteries,  Jesus  received  him  as  be  received  no 
other  man  in  all  his  ministri,  and  uttered  to 
him  precious  truths  for  which  for  long  yeare 
even  his  own  disciples  would  not  be  prepared — 
truths  which  are  at  once  the  very  foundation, 
and  keystone  of  the  glorious  Goepel. 

That  Nicodemus  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin,  we  learn  not  only  from  his  being  hero 
called  a  ruler,  but  explicitly  from  vii,  50  (where 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  this  visit  was  by  night) 
and  xix.  39.  ^sa  matter  of  course,  one  earnestly 
interested  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  was  not  a 
sceptical  Sadducee,  but  of  the  Pharisees. 

Versl  2.  His  coming  by  night  has  been  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  lack  of  moral  courage  Such 
a  supposition  is  entirely  unwarranted  by  any¬ 
thing  we  are  told  of  bi  n.  Nicoiemus  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  of  a  noble  v  gor  of  spirit,  with  a 
deep  yearning  after  truth,  and  a  strong  desire 
f.>r  a  higher  type  of  character.  The  incident 
narrated  in  vii.  45  5.3  reveals  rtmarkab'e  candor 
and  moral  courage,  with  all  the  modesty  and 
lack  of  self  assertion  of  a  noble  mind.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  boldly  acd  to  the  point  in  Jesus’ 
behalf  land  evidently  with  effect,  verse  53),  nut 
be  calmly  ignores  the  challenge  (verse  52)  to 
justify  his  own  position.  So  in  our  lesson,  be, 
the  learned  doctor,  has  no  hesitancy  n  g  ving  to 
Jesus  the  highly  valued  and  hardly  earned  title 
of  Rabbi,  nor  in  uttering  not  only  his  own  con¬ 
viction,  but  that  of  bis  colleagues,  we  know, 
that  Jesus  is  a  man  from  whom  they  have  much 
to  learn.  It  was  his  colleagues  who  showed 
want  of  courage  (xii.  42)  acd  blind  contempt  of 
truth.  The  difference  between  his  tee  know  and 
theirs  is  seen  in  ix.  24,  29,  Matt.  xii.  24. 

Though  he  only  calls  Jesus  a  teacher  come 
from  God,  hie  unspoken  question  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  The  Sanhedrin  led  the  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  exp'ctation  of  a  Meesiah 
who  should  be  a  mere  party  ruler ;  who  after 
approving  himself  by  miracle,  should  annih'late 
the  enemies  of  Israel  and  raise  that  nation  to  the 
headship  of  humanity.  Had  they  all  been  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  in  all  this?  Jeeus,  be  felt 
sure,  could  open  bis  eyes  to  the  truth.  Was  he 
indeed  himself  the  Messiah  ? 

Verse  3.  It  was  this  unspoken  question  which 
Jesus  answered,  prefacing  hie  words  with  the 
solemn  Amen,  amen,  with  which  he  unveiled  mo¬ 
mentous  truths  to  willing  hearts. 

I  Nicodemus  was  already  hoping  that  the  signs 
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portended  the  coming  of  the  Meeeiah  to  hie  king¬ 
dom.  Jesus  now  taught  him  that  that  kingdom 
was  to  be  not  a  social  renovation,  but  an  inward 
transformation.  Like  can  only  be  apprehended 
by  like ;  only  the  eye  which  is  fitted  for  it  can 
behold  the  sun.  An  inward  experience,  not  an 
external  knowledge,  is  the  necessary  preparation 
before  men  can  have  even  a  vision  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Verse  4.  To  see  in  the  question  of  Nicodemus  a 
fiippant  irony  as  some  have  done,  is  to  fail  wo- 
fully  in  underetanding  this  serious  and  solemn 
interview.  The  question  is  asked  in  all  earnest¬ 
ness,  by  one  who  perfectly  undereands  the  figure, 
for  it  was  commmly  used  with  regard  to  Gentile 
proselytes,  and  who  ardently  desires  to  under¬ 
stand  its  application  to  the  children  of  God,  the 
Jews,  and  not  to  them  in  general  only,  but  to 
himself  in  particular.  Jesus  bad  used  an  im¬ 
personal  pronoun,  any  one;  Nicodemus,  with 
vivid  apprehension  of  his  own  concern  in  this 
matter,  changes  the  word  to  a  man,  and  adds 
the  touching  reference  to  bis  own  advanced 
years:  how  now,  when  he  is  old,  shall  he  do 
away  with  all  the  result  of  years,  bow  can  bo 
traverse  bis  own  development  and  begin  anev/  ? 
In  comparison  with  such  a  moral  transformation 
a  second  physical  birth  were  no  impossibility. 

Verse  T),  It  is  not  to  puzzle,  but  to  enlighten 
Nicodemus  that  Jcsjs  changes  anew  to  of 
water  and  Spirit.  Nicodemus  knew  of  John’s 
baptism ;  it  had  perhaps  been  at  his  instigation 
that  the  Sanhedrin  bad  sent  that  deputttion 
which  had  so  b-  If  beariealy  investigated  John’s 
claim.  He  knew  of  John’s  promise  of  a  further 
baptiem  of  the  Spirit  by  Him  that  should  come 
after  and  was  before.  The  Sanhedrin  bad  re¬ 
fused  John’s  baptism  (Luke  vii.  30),  not  recog¬ 
nizing  that  it  was  tbo  necessary  preparation  for 
the  baptiem  of  the  Spirit,  the  water  being  the 
sign  of  pardon,  as  the  Spirit  is  the  active  prin¬ 
ciple  of  regeneration.  Here,  too,  Jesus  says 
enter  instead  of  see;  it  is  an  advance  in  the 
thought,  for  all  who  are  made  capable  of  seeing 
are  certain  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 

V’erbe  G.  That  which  is  horn  of  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  would  be  though  it  were  born  a  second  time. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom, 
since  that  is  not  material,  but  spiritual.  We  are 
not  to  understand  that  Christ  uses  the  words 
flesh,  spirit,  as  synonomeus  with  evil  and  good, 
but  with  reference  to  the  two  spheres  of  being 
in  which  all  humanity  moves.  He  is  not  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  man  in  his  fieshly  nature  is 
sinful,  though  that  is  true,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  sphere  of  fleshly  existence  is  entirely  outside 
the  sphere  of  spiritual  life. 

Verses  7-8.  There  was  nothing  for  Nicodemus 
to  marvel  at  in  this,  which  was  a  necessary  law. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  Jesus,  in  saying  ye, 
not  we,  distinctly  disavows  any  need  of  this 
essential  change.  As  very  man,  we  know  that 
be  needed  to  grow,  and  did  grow,  spiritually 
(Luke  ii.  40,  52;  Heb.  v.  8,  9),  but  he  was  all 
the  time  a  partaker  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit  and 
needed  not  to  be  born  anew.  Neither  does  he 
say  thou,  but  ye.  Not  Nicodemus  only,  but  all 
men.  One  alone  excepted,  need  this  new  birth 
Mysterious  indeed  it  is,  like  the  wind  which 
perhaps  was  breathing,  (margin)  about  the  place 
where  this  wonderful  conversation  was  taking 
place,  whose  movements  all  could  ftel,  but  no 
one  predict  or  reduce  to  rule,  so  mysterious  to 
human  intelligence  are  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  The  analogy  is  all  the  more  striking, 
because  both  in  Greek  and  Aramaic  the  same 
word  is  used  for  both ;  but  apart  from  this,  there 
is  no  other  such  perfect  illustration  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  as  the  wind  which  “appears 
and  re  appears  like  a  free  inbreaking  of  the  in¬ 
finite  into  the  finite.’’  For  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  for  irresistible  effect  and  for  incom¬ 
prehensibility,  nothing  else  so  represents  to  us 
the  inexplicable  workings  of  the  Spirit,  as  this 
great  natural  power,  which  even  in  the  present 


state  of  science  is,  though  perfectly  manifest, 
yet  a  deep  mystery. 

Verse  9.  The  question  is  not  of  unbelief  but  of 
earnest  desire  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  this 
sublime  mystery.  Though  human  power  may 
not  discern  it,  yet  the  wind  has  its  efficient 
cause.  What  is  the  effi:ient  cause  of  this  won¬ 
derful  new  birth  f 

Verse  10.  The  teacher  of  Israel  ought  not  to 
have  needed  to  ask  this  question,  and  here  for  the 
first  time  Jesus  utters  a  gentle  reproof,  devoid  of 
bitterness.  He  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
this  teaching  by  such  passages  as  Jer.  xxxi. 
33 ;  Ez.  xxxvi.  26  28,  and  others,  which  had 
taught  the  fathers  that  “believing  obedience  to 
God’s  word  and  messenger  is  the  way  of  life.’’ 
“Bu^  the  Pharisees  fixed  their  minds  only  on 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  on  its  holi¬ 
ness.  '  ’ 

Verse  11.  It  is  significant  that  Christ  says 
we  here,  but  I  in  the  following  verse.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  the  testimony  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  who  has  been  all  along  present  in  the  minds 
of  both.  The  testimony  both  of  Jesus  and  John 
was  the  testimony  of  experience.  We  may  also 
include  the  four  disciples,  who  were  probably 
priseot,  profoundly  sympathetic  in  their  silence, 
and  who  had  also  seen  and  could  bear  witness  of 
wonderful  things.  There  is  a  tone  of  exultation 
here  which  is  especially  manifest  in  the  poetic 
parellelism  in  which  the  utterance  takes  form. 
It  speaks  the  deep  joy  of  Jesus,  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  this  testimony.  Most  wonderfu'ly  it 
reveals  the  human  heart  of  Jesus,  to  whom  the 
sympathy  and  companionship  of  his  dieciples 
was  so  much,  poor,  purblind,  halting  followers 
though  they  were.  They  too,  like  John,  had 
seen  and  testified  (i  41,  46,  49):  And  yet  (eur 
prising  fact)  ye  receive  nut  our  witness! 

Vers:4  12.  The  mind  being  closed  to  these 
great  truths,  which  were  of  earth,  the  need  of  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  new  birth,  how  can  it  receive 
the  heavenly  mystery  which  is  yet  to  be  revealed, 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ  ?  To  moral  truths,  such  as  are  in¬ 
volved  in  these  earthly  things,  aman’sown  moral 
consciousness  bears  witness,  and  tbair  accept 
ance  is  not  so  difficult;  but  to  these  heavenly 
things  there  is  no  witness  except  that  of  revela¬ 
tion  ;  they  must  be  taken  by  faith ;  and  how  can 
that  faith  arise,  except  from  acceptance  of  the 
earthly  things,  which  when  once  received,  do  in 
fact  bear  witness  to  the  higher  truths  t 

Ve.iSe  13.  No  one  can  tell  of  these  mysteries 
except  (he  says  not,  the  Son  of  God,  but)  him 
who  came  down  from  heaven  to  live  with  you 
as  man ;  no  one  else  has  gone  there  to  bring  back 
this  knowledge.  He,  the  Son  of  man,  is  in  con¬ 
stant  communion  with  his  Father,  and  so  even 
in  his  human  existence  hath  ascended,  not  into 
a  local  neaven,  but  into  the  spiritual  sphere, 
where  be  is  in  the  presence  of  the  Father. 

Verses  14, 15,  This  isoneof  the  heavenly  things: 
the  mystery  of  redemption.  The  Messiah  for  whom 
Nicodemus  longed  must  be  lifted  up,  not  like 
their  typical  king,  Solomon,  as  an  object  of  won 
dering  admiration,  but  like  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness  (Num.  xxi.  9),  as  an  object  of  peni¬ 
tent  faith.  The  use  here  of  the  Old  Testament 
type  to  lighen  the  perplexity  of  the  professed 
teacher  of  the  law  is  very  striking.  As  there  in 
the  wildernees,  one  made  in  all  points  like  the 
venomous  serpent  which  was  the  cause  of  death, 
yet  without  its  poisonous  quality,  was  made  the 
instrument  of  redemption  and  healing,  so  now. 
He  who  was  one  with  man,  a  very  Son  of  man, 
yet  without  sin,  was  appointed  to  take  away  sin 
Why  this  must  be,  is  a  moral  necessity  which 
we  cannot  understand  ;  God  knoweth.  We  have 
nut  the  capacity  to  enter  into  a  mystery  so  deep 
and  BO  wonderful  as  this.  It  may  well  be  that 
only  one  who  has  never  sinned  can  ever  fully 
understand  it. 

At  the  time  when  these  words  were  uttered,  it 
is  certain  that  the  disciples,  if  they  were  pres¬ 


ent,  utterly  failed  to  grasp  their  significance. 
But  Nicodemus  surely  did  in  some  degree  under¬ 
stand,  or  Jesus  would  not  have  gone  on  to  the  yet 
more  glorious  truth  of  the  next  verse.  ^May  we 
not  see  in  his  apprehension  of  the  true  meaning 
of  this  Old  Testament  figure,  the  explanat  on  of 
the  fact  that  the  time  when  all  the  disciples 
had  forsaken  him  was  the  hour  of  triumph  of 
Nicodemus’s  faith  ?  Therefore  he  came  to  assist 
in  the  burying  of  the  Lord  (xix.  39). 

Verse  16  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
epitome  of  all  that  is  contained  in  tbe  life  and 
death  of  Jesus.  God  so  loved  the  world;  the 
measure  of  hie  love  revealed  ny-the  incarnation 
and  the  cross.  This,  the  love  of  Ood,  is  before 
all  others  the  heavenly  thing  which  Jesus  came 
to  tell.  The  whole  world  is  the  object  of  God’s 
love  (1  Tim.  ii,  4;  2  Pet.  iii.  9;  1  John  ii.  2). 
But  it  was  not  by  accident  that  before  proclaim¬ 
ing  this  wonderful  truth,  Jesus  taught  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  new  birth,  since  it  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  our  apprehension  of  God’s  unuttera¬ 
ble  love;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  this. 

But  now  it  is  not  the  Bon  of  man,  but  the 
Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten,  of  whom  Jeeus 
speaks.  His  soul  has  ascended  into  the  heaven - 
lies,  and  he  realizes  to  the  full  all  that  he  is  to 
the  heart  of  God ;  all  that  this  meant  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  how  God  loved  tbe  world.  No 
wonder  that  in  full  consciousness  of  this  infinite, 
unspeakable  gift,  he  repeats  as  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  the  words  already  o  ce  uttered,  that 
whosoever  belitveth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.  Eternal,  not  everlasting 
life;  Jeesua  is  speaking  not  of  tbo  duration  of 
life,  but  of  its  charac'er ;  the  life  of  the  new 
birth,  the  life  of  tbe  spirit,  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man,  not  far  off  in  heaven  only,  but 
here  and  now,  God  dwelling  in  very  deed  with 
us  on  earth. 
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By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen.  D.  D. 

The  student. 

Jan  10.  Value  of  an  education.  Prov.  3:  1-1.); 

Isa.  oO ;  4. 

IT.  An  Egyptian  education.  Acts  7  1  30-40. 

1».  A  I’haldean  education.  Dan.  1 :  1-7 ; 

5;  10-17. 

10.  A  Jewish  education.  Acts  23: 1-15. 

30.  Jesus  taught  of  God.  John  7  :  U-18;  8  ; 

35  30. 

31.  Education  and  prayer.  Jas.  1 :  5-8. 

33.  Topic -A  student’s  prayer.  Ps.  19: 

1-14.  (A  meeting  for  the  day  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges.) 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
Egypt  in  her  long  and  noarvellous  career  had 
thousands  of  men  as  profoundly  learned  as  Moses. 
Tbe  world  never  beard  of  them,  nor  has  she  been 
consciously  blessed  by  them,  because  they  had 
not  learned  that  “losing  is  finding,’’  and  that 
“saving  is  losing  ’’  “For  whosoever  would  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  whosoever  shall  lose 
bis  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  save  it.’’ 
This  is  not  human  theory,  it  is  divine  reve'a- 
tion,  “By  faith  Moses,  when  be  was  grown  up, 
refused  to  be  called  the  eon  of  Pharaoh’s  daugh¬ 
ter  choosing  rather  to  ba  evd  entreated  with  tbe 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season :  accounting  the  r<  preach  of 
Uhriet  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Hgypt : 
for  he  looked  unto  the  recompense  of  reward.’’ 
“He  endured  as  eeeing  him  who  is  invisible” 
Segregation  is  one  of  tbe  perils  of  ecucation.  It 
sometimes  ministers  to  EelHebness  rather  than  to 
self  sacrifice.  It  now  and  then  makes  misan¬ 
thropists  instead  of  philanthropists.  By  it  not 
a  few  are  led  to  despise  poverty  and  ignoracce, 
rather  than  sympathize  with  them.  It  is  the 
devil’s  old  snare.  When,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
men  began  to  get  holy,  they  retreated  into  wil¬ 
derness  and  monastery  instead  of  charging  upon 
the  hosts  of  sin.  Instead  of  hiding  tbe  leaven  in 
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the  meal  they  took  it  away  from  the  meal.  Like 
the  prieet  and  the  Levite  they  parsed  by  on  the 
oth  r  eide,  indulging  in  commiseration,  rather 
than  as  the  Samaritan  bringing  alleviation. 
Moeee  tirat  gave  himself  to  the  Lord.  He  did 
what  Paul  urged  the  Romans  to  do:  “I  beseech 
you  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacri¬ 
fice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  your  reasonable 
service.”  Every  power  was  coneecrated  to  God’s 
service.  In  every  event  he  sought  d’s  guid¬ 
ance  and  presence.  Jehovah  said  to  him,  “My 
presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest.”  Acd  Moses  answered,  “If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence.”  What 
it  coat  the  cultured  Moses  to  endure  with  patience 
the  passions,  prejudice,  ignorance,  narrowness, 
and  idolatry  of  more  than  four  millions  Hebrews 
for  forty  years  mind  cannot  conceive,  nor  tongue 
tell.  Had  it  been  as  easy  to  emancipate  the 
souls  of  men  as  their  bodies,  they  might  have 
entered  and  possessed  Canaan  in  a  few  months 
instead  of  forty  years.  Men  can  break  the 
ebackles  which  bind  their  bodies,  only  God  can 
break  the'habits  which  bind  their  hearts. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  contribution  that 
Babylon  made  to  the  world’s  learning,  especially 
in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  read  Rawlinson. 
To  this  enterprising  people,  the  world  owes  not 
only  an  unpaid,  but  even  an  unappreciated  debt. 
To  other  peoples  has  been  given  much  of  the 
credit  which  is  their  due.  Under  the  moat 
favorable  conditions,  Daniel  came  as  a  prisoner 
and  student,  into  this  period  of  keenest  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  At  once  it  was  discovered  that 
principle,  not  policy  swayed  his  life.  “He  pur¬ 
posed  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not  defile  him¬ 
self  with  the  king’s  meat.”  He  was  as  tactful 
in  resource,  as  he  was  dauntless  in  courage. 
Babylonian  power  might  enslave  hie  body,  he 
would  see  to  it  by  the  race  of  God  that  her  wiles 
did  not  defile  bis  soul.  He  was  a  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  what  every  cultured  young  man  away  from 
home  should  be.  As  clean  hearted,  as  he  was 
keen  minded.  If  the  hearts  of  our  young  people 
in  school  and  college  were  only  as  clean  as  their 
brains  are  clear,  they  wi  uld  be  a  power  second 
to  none.  It  was  not  Daniel's  learning,  but  hie 
loyalty,  that  made  him  alight  to  all  ages.  Hosts 
of  other  men,  in  Babylon,  were  bis  equals  in 
brain  and  opportunity.  His  superiority  is  due 
to  his  obedience  to  God.  He  saw  to  it  that  the 
inner  light  did  not  fail.  He  had  learned  much, 
but  there  is  one  thirg  he  never  would  or  did 
learn,  to  subordinate  God’s  will  to  his  own  or 
other’s  desires  It  is  worthy  of  no  ice  by  young 
men  and  women  who  are  so  eager  to  become 
popular  and  famous,  that  the  only  names  of  that 
period  which  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
added  lustre  of  ages  are  those  of  young  men,  who 
though  as  learned  as  any,  were  more  loyal  than 
others.  There  is  both  comfort  and  inspiration 
in  such  a  thought.  Keen  and  persistent  study 
when  accompanied  by  a  mighty  brain  will  secure 
learning.  Loyalty  depends  not  upon  head  power, 
but  upon  heart  power.  Lack  of  endowment  may 
keep  ycu  from  the  front  rank  of  scholars.  No 
one^  but  yoursslf  can  rob  you  of  pre  eminence  in 
loyalty  to  that  which  is  right. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  per¬ 
sonal  contrast  in  our  study.  We  now  come  to  a 
period  whan  names  can  be  used.  There  is  a 
prolonged  discussion  carried  on,  unsettled  as 
yet,  as  to  the  meeting  of  Seneca  and  St.  Paul. 
That  they  were  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  ad¬ 
mits  of  little  question.  No  matter,  however,  as 
to  their  nearness  to  each  other  in  space.  They 
lived  at  the  same  time.  Met  the  same  evils. 
In  scholarship  and  mental  equipment,  it  would 
be  coming  close  to  the  truth  to  ray  that  Seneca 
was  Paul’s  equal  at  least.  Both  men  have  writ 
ten  and  have  revealed  a  fine  genius  in  their  lit¬ 
erary  work.  Many  of  the  sayings  of  Seneca  have 
commanded  the  admiration  of  tbe  ages.  When, 
however,  you  attempt  to  compare  either  charac¬ 
ter  or  achievement,  you  are  forced  to  halt.  Sen¬ 


eca  may  have  been  as  richly  endowed  by  God  as 
St.  Paul,  but  be  was  never  so  responsive  to  God 
as  St.  Paul.  It  is  in  his  loyalty  to  God  that 
Paul  out  ranks  him.  Not  so  much  that  be  knew 
more,  as  that  he  did  better.  Seneca  lived  for 
self  In  a  time  when  poverty  was  at  its  deepest 
and  widest,  Seneca  gave  himself  up  to  the  writ 
ing  of  fine  sentences,  discussions  in  philosophy, 
tbe  accumulation  and  enjoyment  of  a  vast  for¬ 
tune,  and  when  Nero  gave  him  warning  he  com 
mitted  suicide.  Paul  counted  earthly  posies- 
sion,  position,  and  power  as  nothing  that  be 
might  win  Christ.  He  was  eo  earnest  in  hie 
endeavors  to  save  Israel  that  he  was  willing  to 
be  accursed  for  their  sake.  In  bis  short  and 
tempestuous  life  he  made  rot  only  tbe  world 
that  then  was,  but  that  which  row  is.  and  that 
which  is  to  come  his  debtors.  Nero  also  sent 
him  word  of  impendirg  death  but  instead  of 
ending  bis  life  by  bis  own  hand,  he  said,  “1  am 
now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  tbe  time  of  my 
departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  tbe  giod 
fight,  I  have  kept  tbe  faith,  I  have  fiaiEba.1  the 
course,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  which  tbe  Lord,  tbe  righteous  Judge  ct  all 
give  me  at  that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to 
ail  them  that  wait  bis  appearing.”  Tbe  key¬ 
note  of  Paul’s  education  is  sacrifice,  not  selfish¬ 
ness.  His  intellectuality  was  of  a  very  high’ 
order  but  he  never  permitted  it  to  overshadow 
hie  spirituality.  His  interest  in  books  never 
kept  him  away  from  “Tbe  Book.”  Theugh  he 
saw  God  in  Nature,  be  never  failed  to  sse  Him 
more  gloriously  revealed  in  Redemption.  “He 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.”  “He  gloried 
in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  whom 
the  world  was  cruc.fied  unto  him,  and  he  unto 
the  world.” 

There  is  a  fine  bint  in  tbe  very  wori  “educa 
tion.”  It  is  a  leading  or  drawing  out  of  that 
which  is  within.  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Paul  put 
themselves  under  God’s  leadership.  It  was  He 
who  led  them  to  their  sublime  manhood  acd 
equally  sublime  achievement.  Can  ycu  do  bet 
ter  than  to  let  God  lead  in  the  development  of 
mind  and  heart  T  Has  the  wisdom  of  their  plan 
not  stood  tbe  test  of  tbe  ages  ?  God  presided 
over  tbe  “involution”  of  your  powers.  Let  him 
also  preside  over  the’r  “evolution,”  which  will 
be  your  education. 


TO.TH£  KLONDIKS:  BY  AIRSHIP. 

An  airship  recently  invented  by  J.  De  L’Etoile 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  will  soon  be  ready  for  its 
trial  trip.  The  invention  is  a  combination  of 
airship  and  balloon.  The  balloon  is  of  canvas 
and  is  egg-ehaped.  It  is  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  airship  car,  and  will  be  inflated  with  gas, 
generated  in  the  car.  In  front  of  the  balloon  is 
a  propeller,  and  in  this  respect  the  balloon  differs 
from  other  contrivances,  which  have  propellers 
behind  The  object  of  having  the  propeller  in 
front  is  to  give  a  better  chance  to  the  machine 
to  cut  through  the  air. 

The  steering  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  rear, 
Tbe  balloon  will  be  Eupported  by  a  framework 
of  bicycle  tubing,  a  small,  hollow  shaft  running 
through  this  tubing  for  tbe  gear  and  motive 
power.  Su  pended  from  both  ends  of  the  balloon 
is  tbe  car  of  the  airship.  In  the  car  is  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  gasoline,  which  will  run  the  ma¬ 
chine.  From  tbe  centre  of  the  car,  up  to  tbe 
gear  of  the  balloon  frame,  a  sort  of  bicycle  chain 
extends,  and  this  chain,  being  c:.oved  from  tbe 
power  in  the  car  below,  will  make  the  propeller 
revolve. 

It  is  expected  that  the  ship  will  attain  a 
speed  of  twenty  five  miles  an  hour.  The  balloon 
is  forty  eight  feet  long,  and  fifteen  feet  wide 
around  tbe  centre.  The  car  will  be  pointed  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  make  it  get  through  tbe  air 
without  any  great  resistance,  and  tbe  estimated 
weight  of  the  whole  machine,  including  the  man 
who  operates  it,  is  500  pounds.  It  is  intended 
for  Klondike  travel. — Northwest  Magazine. 
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THE  OLD  YP:.\H  \XD  THE  NP:W. 

By  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

In  tbe  dear  old  day.-"  ot  childhood, 

Betoie  we  left  the  place 
Where  we  could  li'ok  at  early  morn 
Into  the  mother  s  loving  face. 

And  meet  the  t.-oher  coming  home 
From  work  ■  t  close  of  day. 

The  jears  mad-.-  but  little  Impress 
\\  hen  tht  y  came  and  went  away. 

T  hen  the  Happy  New  Year  greetings 
We  ga  e  with  hearty  cheer. 

As  we  w  ent  with  noiseless  fiKitsteps 
To  the  hallowed  chamber  dear 
Wh-re  in  the  earliest  dawn-iight, 
v\  ith  glad  surprise  at.d  glee 
We  woke  up  our  sleeping  loved  ones— 

We  white  robed  childrtn  three. 

When  the  year  was  old  and  passing. 

We  hea' d  tlio  fat  her's  pra>  er 
At  the  eve  .ing  time,  w  li'le  kneeling 
Be  ore  the  large  arm  chair. 

In  thanks  to  (iod  for  mercies  past. 

And  craving  for  the  new 
His  loved  hles-'lng  and  His  guidance 
For  us  tile  whole  jear  through 

Ah  I  the  years  have  been  so  many, 

Ai.d  vktr.b  such  pace  have  gone. 

That  I  long  since  lost  the  reck'ulng 
Of  tt  e  milestones  passed  along. 

With  tl  e  crossing  of  those  portals 
Has  come  a  wondrous  t-liange. 

Sit  ce  we  dwelt  In  tha'.  old  homestead 
On  the  pbasant  g:  een  hill  range. 

Gone  home  to  b®  with  God  are  they— 
Those  loved,  so  i  ried,  so  true-  - 
And  from  the  ev«  rlasting  hills 
The  l  igher  lights  they  view. 

While  I  sit  here  alone  to  watch 
The  old  year's  s  n  go  down 
And  fee  tlie  new  year's  sun  come  up 
Above  the  hill’s  snow-crown. 

But  this  sweet  message  comes  to  me, — 

My  soul  In  peace  is  stayed,— 

“  Let  not  your  heart  be  tr  ubled,”  child, 
"Neither  let  It  be  afraid.” 

Id  the  lifting  of  the  curtain 
For  me  on  this  n»*w  year. 

I’ll  trust,  in  Him  who  spoke  those  words. 
Without  a  care  or  fear. 


A  FUNNY  NEW  YEAKS’  PARTY. 

For  the  l.It  lest  Ones. 

I  know  you  will  all  eay  it  waa  a  funny  party 
when  you  hear  about,  it. 

The  children  bad  been  having  a  fina  time  all 
tbe  afternoon  gettirg  things  tixtd  in  the  parlor 
for  tbe  Happy  New  Year  greetings.  The  Chriet 
maa  tree  btill  stood  in  tbe  corner  with  ite  pretty 
glistening  balls,  and  tbe  rows  and  rows  of  pink 
and  white  pop-corn  which  mamma  bad  twined 
about  it  The  holiday  gifts,  too.  were  placed  on 
tbe  table  that  the  litt  e  cousinawbo  were  coming 
tu  eat  the  New  Year’s  dinner  tbenixtday,  might 
see  them  all. 

The  tew  dalla  that  tbe  children  said  they  bad 
hardly  got  acquainted  with  yet.  were  eittieg  up 
in  state  on  the  Eofa,  and  tbe  dear,  old,  tried 
friends  of  the  doll  1  ousabold  were  in  their  push 
car's,  wheeled  up  under  tie  Clristmas  tree. 
When  everything  was  in  otder  tbe  four  happy 
little  Mallingers  went  to  bed.  Tommie  went  to 
Bleep  in  bis  white  bed  in  the  hall  bed-rcom 
Helena  and  Edith  in  their  pretty  room  next 
to  their  mamma’s,  and  Robin,  th^  “littleBt  cue” 
of  tbe  family,  snuggled  up  in  her  crib,  right 
next  to  dear  mamma’s  big  bed. 

Grandmamma  bad  tbe  rheumatism  and  could 
not  go  up  and  down  [stairs  without  great  pain, 
BO  she  occupied  tbe  sleepirg  room  cext  to  the 
parlor.  She  was  quite  wakeful  that  New  Year's 
Eve,  probably  Ihicking  over  tbe  days  whfn  she 
was  a  young  mother  and  bad  dear  little  cbildten 
to  put  to  bed  every  night,  loo.  At  all  evtnte, 
she  sat  down  in  tbe  new,  large,  easy  chair  that 
papa  bad  given  mamma  for  a  Christmas  present. 

She  bad  turned  the  gas  down  very  low  and  it 
wae  such  a  soft,  restful  chair  that  she  Eoon  fell 
asleep.  While  she  was  dreamieg  so  qu  etly  of 
tbe  days  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  something 
ran  across  her  foot  and  woke  her  up.  She  had 
on  tbe  worsted  slippers  that  Helena  had 
crocheted  for  her  for  Christmas.  If  she  bad  bad 
on  shoes,  probably  she  would  never  have  known 
what  went  on  in  that  house  New  Year’s  Eve. 
Grandma  thought  as  ahe  woke  up  so  suddenly, 
that  perhaps  one  of  Jbe  children  had  come  down 
stairs  for  something  and  seeing  her  asleep  had 
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given  her  a  little  love  tap  on  her  foot,  but  when 
ehe  looked  around  no  one  vcae  in  eight,  then  she 
said  to  herself,  “It  must  have  been  a  mouse.’’ 

Grandma  bad  ee.  n  so  many  mice  in  her  life 
that  she  did  not  scream  out  at  the  eight  of  one, 
and  U9  she  sat  there  as  still  as  an  old  grand 
mother  mouse  herself,  ehe  saw  one  of  the  little 
creatures  come  quietly  out  of  the  corner  and  go 
under  the  Cbris'mae  tree.  With  its  little  bright 
black  eyes  it  looked  at  the  wonderful  display  on 
it  and  then  it  run  up  the  supports  by  the  trunk, 
and  found  that  it  could  reach  the  pop-corn 
strings,  and  first  it  pulled  off  a  pink  corn  and 
then  a  white  one.  Next  it  ran  up  the  legs  of 
the  children’s  tea  table  and  nibbled  some  of 
the  bits  of  cake  oa  it,  and  finally  it  got  into 
the  push  cart  where  the  baby  doll  lay  with  its 
eyes  closed,  and  nibbled  the  cracker,  which 
Hobin  had  put  in  its  little  hand  in  case  it 
should  wake  up  in  the  night  and  be  hungry. 
Then  the  little  mouse  went  back  into  the  corner 
of  the  room  where  it  came  from  and  grand* 
mamma  turned  out  the  gas  and  went  to  bed. 

She  had  not  been  asleep  long  when  ehe  beard 
a  great  rattling  of  the  Christmas  tree,  the  little 
bells  were  jingling,  and  it  seemed  as  i!  there 
were  footsteps  dancing  abcut  it.  Can  it  be 
possible,  thought  grandmamma,  that  a  troop  of 
fairies  have  come  to  have  a  New  Vtat’s  five 
party?  Or  can  they  be  Brownies,  that  have 
broken  so  silently  and  mysteriously  into  our 
house?  She  had  looked  at  th‘i  pictures  in  the 
children’s  Brownie  Book  so  man/  times  that  ehe 
knew  just  how  they  lucked,  and  of  course  she 
bad  Bean  pictures  ut  fuir.ts  long  ago  when  ehe 
was  a  child. 

The  Curt-tins  cf  the  parlor  were  up  and  the 
alectr  c  lights  from  the  street  shone  in  and  ehe 
could  peep  out  of  her  door  and  look  right  into 
the  paricr.  She  stepped  very  softly  to  the  door 
and  scarcely  drev  a  breath  for  grandma  was 
not  one  bit  frightened,  but  she  was  determined 
to  know  whit  was  gom^  on  in  her  eon’s  house. 
She  did  not  se»  a  y  fair  or  any  Brownies,  but 
this  IS  just  whit  shj  d  d  see  by'the  help  of  the 
electric  lights.  A  lot  of  mice  were  running 
about  the  tree,  some  of  them  got  o  i  the  branches 
to  nibble  at  the  strings  of  corn,  and  which  set 
the  littls  bells  jingling,  and  some  of  the  danc¬ 
ing  girls  which  mamina  bad  put  on  the  tree  be¬ 
gan  to  whirl  about  and  dance. 

Grandma  would  not  break  up  that  mouse 
party,  for  anything.  She  liked  to  see  any  crea 
ture  having  a  good  time  whether  grown  persons 
or  children  or  animals,  even  to  such  tinety  oiree 
as  mica,  so  she  went  back  to  bed  and  the  bells 
were  still  jingling  and  the  dancing  girls  still 
whirling,  when  she  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  when  she  awoke  and  peeped 
out  of  her  door  by  daylight,  there  was  not  a  sign 
that  there  had  been  a  party,  except  some  nib 
blinge  of  pop  corn  on  the  fioor.  She  shut  her 
door  to  dress  for  breakfast,  bul  it  was  not  long 
before  she  heard  the  children.  Then  tbry  began 
calling  out  “Happy  New  Year,  dear  grandmam¬ 
ma,’’  talking  very  mysteriously  in  the  parlor. 

“Somebody  has  certainly  been  here  in  the 
night  !’’  exclaimed  Tommy.  ‘  Just  look  at 
those  strings  of  pop  corn,  they  have  been  nib 
bled  on  and  some  of  them  have  been  broken  off. 

1  wonder  if  it  could  have  been  burglars.’’ 

“See,  see,’’  called  out  Robin,  “you  said  doll 
babies  could  cot  eat,  my  baby  did  wake  up  and 
eat  some  of  its  cracker  last  night.’’ 

“What  a  foolish  child  I’’  said  Helena,  “some 
thing  else  has  nibbled  that  cracker.  Uolls  can’t 
eat.’’ 

“ But  what  was  that  something  else?’’  said 
fiditb,  looking  very  grave.  Yes,  there  wae  in 
deed  a  great  mystery  about  it  all.  Bits  of  candy 
had  been  nibbled  at  and  the  little  round  cake  in 
the  centre  of  the  children’s  tea  table  bad  been 
tasted  of 

Looks  of  coneternatioa  were  on  the  children’s 
faces  whsD  grandmamma  came  out  of  her  room 


all  ready  for  breakfaet.  She  had  on  her  holiday 
morning  cap,  and  the  little  grey  curls  peeping 
out  made  her  look  as  fiditb  told  her,  “too  sweet 
for  anything  this  Happy  New  Year  morning.’’ 
Of  course  it  was  erandmamma  and  grandmamma 
only  who  could  clear  up  that  mystery.  So  she 
sat  down  in  the  Christmas  big,  easy  chair  and 
told  the  children  the  whale  story  just  as  she  bad 
seen  it. 

“Do you  think  grandmamma?’’  asked  Tommy, 
“that  the  first  little  mouse  that  came  and  ran 
over  your  foot  was  the  one  who  gave  the  party  ?’’ 

“Of  course,”  replied  grandma,  “that  mouse 
was  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  little  .'‘.unning 
mouse,  too,  she  was.  Sha  probably  wished  to 
give  a  party  in  her  own  house,  but  it  was  too 
sma  l  to  hold  all  her  friends,  and  sha  did  not 
havs  a  menu  that  suited  her.  Bhe  thought  her 
self  very  f  .rtucate  when  she  found  herself  in  our 
parlor,  1  am  sure,  and  scurried  off  to  get  in  aU 
her  friends  and  neighbors  as  fast  as  she  could. 
They  had  a  fine  time.” 

“I’m  just  as  glad  ae  I  cm  be,”  said  little 
Robin,  “for  I  don’t  believe  micee  have  very 
good  times  in  their  lives.” 

It  was  the  story  for  the  breakfast  table  that 
morning  and  t'ld  over  and  over  again  to  the  lit 
tie  cousins  ard  the  big  folks  who  came  to  see  the 
Maliioger  family  on  New  Year’s  Dsy,  and  if  you 
should  became  acquainted  with  Helena,  fiditb. 
Tommy  and  Rob  n,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  story 
would  be  the  first  th<Eg  they  would  entertain 
you  with.  S.  1.  P. 

THE  HEROISM  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  heroism  of  childhood  is  leirarliable. 
fivery  week  the  newspapers  tell  of  some  child’s 
self-eacrifice  that  ie  almost  beyond  belief,  were 
it  not  substantiated  by  facts,  fiven  very  young 
children  do  many  brave  acts  that  older  persons 
would  shrink  from.  A  short  time  since  a  young 
lad  sat  reading  a  new  b'^ok  which  had  just  come 
out,  entitled,  “Under  Dewey  at  Manila.”  He 
was  exceedingly  intereated  in  the  s’ery  of  these 
brave  heroes  and  said  to  his  mother,  who  wae 
in  the  next  room,  “O,  mother,  bow  I  wish  I 
could  be  a  hero !” 

A  very  short  time  afterwards  be  h^ard  his 
mother  screa  u  and  rushing  to  the  kitchen  found 
her  enveloped  in  fiames.  He  tried  to  save  her, 
and  his  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  do  eo, 
but  he  wae  so  badly  burned  that  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  burns.  Ihe  t  ally  papers  wrote 
up  the  caee,  and  the  reading  public  in  tbs  great 
city  of  New  York  spoke  of  that  boy’s  bravery  m 
giving  hie  own  life  for  his  mother’s,  and  then 
like  other  notable  instances  of  such  courage,  it 
passed  out  of  thought  and  gave  place  to  newen 
startling  facts. 

But  that  young  lad  was  as  true  a  hero  as  these 
be  had  been  reading  about  in  the  line  of  battle 
and  we  are  sorry  that  the  item  regarding  the 
ead  affair  baa  been  lost  so  that  we  cannot  at  this 
writing  give  the  name  of  the  boy.  It  ie  pathetic 
to  Bse  the  devotion  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  their  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  large  stores  in  the  city 
at  holiday  time  a  little  boy  stopped  to  look  at 
Ihe  show  windows.  He  was  wheeling  his  baby 
brother  out  for  an  airing  and  stopped  in  the 
crowd  with  the  baby  carriage.  The  little  care 
taker  was  feas  ing  his  eyes  on  the  pretty  things 
in  the  window  which  would  make  many  cbil 
dren  happy  at  Christmas  time.  All  at  once  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  lady  say,  “That  child  in 
the  carriage  looks  as  if  he  were  dead.”  The 
boy  turned  and  looking  at  the  face  of  what  he 
thought  was  his  sleeping  brother,  saw  a  look  he 
bad  never  seen  there  before.  A  crowd  gathered 
and  a  policeman  came  up  and  said,  “The  child 
is  dead.  Take  him  home,”  and  the  little 
heart-broken  brother  amid  his  sobs,  took  the 
little  dead  baby  home,  the  policeman  and  some 
of  the  kind  hearted  people  going  with  him. 

In  the  tenement  house  where  they  lived  it  wae 
learned  that  the  baby  bad  been  ill  but  be  seemed 
BO  much  better  that  morning  that  the  mother 
thought  it  would  do  him  good  to  get  out  into 
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the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  bad  taken  that 
opportusity  to  go  away  from  home  to  work  that 
she  might  earn  a  little  extra  money.  It  was 
pitiful  to  see  the  older  brother’s  grsat  grief 
when  be  found  the  little  baby  be  loved  bo  much 
was  really  dead.  He  was  afraid  he  had  not  done 
as  he  ought,  perhaps  he  had  kept  it  out  too  long 
in  the  cold  air. 

The  home  coming  of  that  afflicted  mother  wae 
indeed  a  sad  one.  But  she  said  to  the  older 
brother,  “Don’t  cry  so,  dear.  You  were  always 
good  to  the  baby  and  always  willing  to  g  ve  up 
your  own  fun  to  take  care  of  him.”  We  do  not 
realize  as  we  shuuld  the  struggles  and  heroism 
of  these  children  of  the  tenemeots. 

DAVIE’S  PROMOTION. 

A  True  Story  of  the  Hoy’s  Brigade. 

By  James  Russel. 

“Right  turn.  ” 

“Any  boy  who  wishes  to  see  the  laptain — fall 
out !” 

“Company— quick  march!” 

With  heads  erect,  shoulders  thrown  back, 
bands  by  the  side,  the  let  Overtown  Company  of 
the  Boys’  Brigade  marched  firmly  out  of  the 
drill  ball,  every  boy  duly  impressed  with  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  hie  position,  and 
every  hand  rieing  to  the  salute  in  true  military 
style  as  he  passed  his  officer.  The  drill  for  the 
week  was  over. 

Ociy  one  boy  remained  to  epeak  to  the  captain. 
“Well,  Davie,”  he  said  as  the  boy  advanced, 
brought  his  heels  sharply  together,  saluted,  and 
stood  at  attention,  “what  can  1  do  for  you  ?” 

Davie  hesitated  a  momeat  as  if  uncertain  how 
to  proffer  hie  request,  and  then  encouraged  by 
the  kindly  smile,  anewered  abruptly:  “I’m 
awfu’  anxious  to  get  out  o’  the  pit,  sir.” 

“Get  out  of  the  pit,  Davie  I  How's  that? 
You’re  earning  good  wages,  and  your  father  and 
all  your  friends  are  in  the  pit  too.” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  ken,  but  I’m  awfu’  keen  to  get 
out,  and  I  thought  you  might  get  me  work 
somewhere  else,  sir.” 

“Well,  I'm  not  sure,  Davie,  and  I  know  I 
couldn’t  get  you  the  same  wages  as  you  are 
earning  now.  1  think  you  should  stay  where 
you  are.’’ 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  wsges,  sir,  if  I  can  only 
get  some  other  work.  ”  The  boy’s  voice  shook, 
his  face  fiushed,  and  he  lost  some  of  bis  soldierly 
dignity  as  be  grew  more  in  earnest.  “Ob,  sir, 
do  try.  You  eee,  sir,  it’s  this  way.  My  grand- 
faitber’s  faither,  ho  was  ca’d  Davie  Robertson, 
and  Ae  was  killed  in  the  pit  my  grai  dfaither 
was  ca’d  Davie  Robertson,  and  he  was  killed  in 
the  pit  no’  my  faither— he’s  ca’d  Andra,  ye  ken 
— but  my  un:le  was  ca’d  Davie  Kobertson,  and 
he  was  killed  in  the  p  t— and  I’m  ca’d  Davie 
Robertson  !” 

The  Captain  was  the  least  superstitious  of  men, 
but  the  low  t  me  of  intente  'ear  in  which  the 
hoy  concluded  decided  him  lo  try  to  gran) 
Davie's  request  and  help  him  if  pcssible. 

“Well,  Davie,  I’ll  try  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
but  I  can’t  promiee.  And,  my  boy,  you  mustn’t 
be  afraid.  Remember  our  motto,  ‘Stand  fast, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong  ’’ 

“Yee,  sir,  I  know,’’  answered  the  boy  as  he 
saluted  and  turned  away.  “  ‘Sure  and  stfsd- 
fast,  ’  and  I’ll  try,  sir,  till  you  get  me  something 
else  lo  do.  ” 

When  Davie  Robertson  bad  joined  the  Boys’ 
Brigade,  some  two  years  before,  be  bad  not  been 
an  altogether  eatisfactory  recruis.  He  had  very 
vague  and  original  ideas  on  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  although  be  would  not  have  mieeed  a 
parade  night  for  a  day'e  wages— and  Davie’s 
wagee  were  won  literally  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow. 

He  was  only  a  collier  lad,  and  at  first  his 
grimy  hands  and  tattered  clothing- the  rente  in 
which  be  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  mend 
— provoked  stern  reproofs  from  Captain  Gordon. 
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His  language  was  plentifully  garcisbed  with 
unneceaeary  adjectivee,  and  bis  whole  behavior 
was  in  want  of  a  sweeping  reform. 

But  gradually  discipline  began  to  tell  its  tale, 
and  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  company  of  which 
he  was  such  a  worthy  member  took  possession  of 
him  and  worked  wonders.  Soap  and  water  were 
liberally  used— at  first  on  parade-nights  only; 
the  rents  in  his  clothing  were  repaired  for  the 
honor  of  his  company;  hie  haversack  was  spot¬ 
lessly  white,  and  he  became  a  recognized  author 
ity  on  the  art  of  making  a  brass  buckle  shire 
like  gold. 

He  began  to  see  that  his  officers  were  not  eucb 
bad  fellows  in  their  way,  although  that  way  was 
not  his  way,  and  in  especial  a  dog-like  love  of 
Captain  Gordon  sprung  up  in  hie  heart.  He 
had  lately  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corpora! 
after  passing  hie  word  to  try  to  make  hie  speech 
lees  vivid,  and  hie  highest  aspiration  was  to 
win  a  sergeant’s  stripes  and  belt;  in  short, 
Davie  was  a  model  Hoys’  Brigade  boy,  and  an 
example  which  all  bis  fellows  admired  and  imi 
tated  as  best  they  could. 

Captain  Gordon  was  not  slow  to  see  the  change 
in  Davie,  and  tried  as  often  as  possible  to  help 
the  lad  with  kindly  words  and  an  occasional 
encouraging  smile— for  Davie  was  too  independ 
ent  to  abcept  anything  more  substantial. 

When,  therefore  be  made  bis  request  for  other 
employment,  the  captain  determined  to  do  al^ 
be  could  for  him,  and  soon  succeeded  in  inter 
eetiog  a  local  manufacturer,  who  promised  to 
reserve  his  first  suitable  vacancy  for  his  friend’s 
protege— hn  assurance  with  which  he  had  for 
some  time  to  be  content. 

II. 

Next  parade-night,  as  usual,  Davie  appeared 
prompt  to  the  minute,  and  went  through  his 
drill  with  all  his  accustomed  smartness  and  ac 
curacy.  When  the  company  was  dismissed,  how¬ 
ever,  he  turned  a  wistful  eye  to  the  captain,  who 
only  smiled  and  shook  hie  head  in  reply.  For 
several  nights  this  was  repeated,  and  Davie  was 
beginning  to  get  despond ‘nt,  although  he  bravely 
tried  to  show  no  sign,  but  at  length  the  welcome 
order  was  given :  “Corporal  Robertson,  fallout.’’ 

With  even  more  than  bis  usual  alacrity  Davie 
obeyed  the  order,  a  fiueb  of  hope  on  his  cheek 
and  a  new  light  in  bis  eye. 
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“Well,  Davie,’’  said  the  captain,  after  the 
company  had  filed  out  of  the  hall,  “are  you  etill 
determined  to  get  out  of  the  pit  ?’’ 

“Yea,  eir.” 

“Bemember'you’ll  not^get  as  good  wages  any¬ 
where  elee. ’’ 

“I  don’t  care  for  the  wages,  sir.” 

“Well,  then,  next  Monday — a  week  to  day — 
Mr.  Hendereon  will  have  a  place  for  you  in  bis 
mill,  and  if  you  like  you  can  get  it.  but, 
remember,  the  hours  are  long — from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  at  night;  the  work  will  be  hard, 
and  the  wages  very  small  to  begin  with — far 
smaller  than  you  eet  in  the  pit.’’ 

“I  don’t  car**,  sir.’’  repeated  the  lad,  “I’ll 
work  hard  and  take  what  I  can  get,  if  only  I 
can  get  away  from  the  pit.’’ 

“Very  well,  Davie,”  said  Captain  Gordon 
cheerily,  “Monday  morning  at  six  o’clock. 
Good  night.  ” 

Davie,  however,  lingered,  and  apparently  bad 
more  to  say.  He  looked  wistfully  up  as  he 
saluted,  and  was  moving  away  with  a  hesitating 
step  that  was  very  unlike  hie  usual  military 
tramp,  when  the  captain  called  out:  “Have  you 
anything  more  to  say,  Davie  ?  If  you  have,  out 
with  it  like  a  man.  ” 

“Do  you  think,  sir,”  said  the  boy  hesitat¬ 
ingly,  “do  you  think  I  should  stop  work  at  the 
pit  now,  seeing  that  I’ve  got  another  job  ?” 

“What,  Davie,”  laughed  the  captain,  “and 
go  about  idle  for  a  whole  week  I  That’s  not  like 
you,  man.  Duty  first  and  inclination  after¬ 
wards,  you  know.” 

“Very  well,  sir,  I’ll  finish  my  week.  And  I’ll 
never  forget  what  you’ve  done  for  me,  sir,  for  I 
wae  awfu’  keen  to  get  out  o’  the  pit.” 

When  Captain  Gordon  saw  the  look  of  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  lad’e  eyes  when  he  promised  to 
finish  hie  week  in  the  pit,  he  wae  almost  in¬ 
clined  to  call  him  back,  and  tell  him  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work,  but  he  changed  bis  mind,  eaying 
to  himself:  “Noneense,  the  boy’s  all  right  and 
he’ll  be  all  the  better  of  the  wages  he’ll  eet. 
But  he’s  a  brave  lad.  I  must  tell  Henderson  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him  and  give  him  a  help  when¬ 
ever  he  can. ” 

Despite  which  confident  speech  the  Captain 
felt  very  uncomfortable  when  he  thought  of 
the  daily  terror  of  the  pit  which  be  knew  Davie 
bad  to  endure. 

1  »  ' 

That  week  passed  very  slowly  with  Davie,  and 
each  night,  as  the  cage  emerged  from  the  yawn¬ 
ing  mouth  of  the  pit,  be  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  said  to  himself:  “One  day  less.  ”  His  com¬ 
rades,  who  had  heard  that  he  was  leaving  the 
pit,  laughed  at  him  for  accepting  a  position 
where  he  would  earn  less  money,  and  even  one 
or  two  of  tbe  older  men  would  occas'onally  say : 
“A  fine  Bodger,  you,  Davie;  feart  for  tbe  pit!” 

But  Davie  paid  no  attention.  1  be  prospect  of 
work  above  ground  had  lifted  a  load  off  bis 
mind,  and  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at  tbe  jeers 
of  bis  comrades. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  before  starting  with 
his  father,  be  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 

“My  last  day  below  grun’,  mitber,  ”  he  cried 
gleefully,  “I’m  goin’  to  cheat  it  yet.” 

He  stopped  abruptly  as  a  new  thought  struck 
him. 


“Mitber,”  he  said  wistfully,  “do  you  think 
I  should  gang  the  day  T  It  would  be  only  ae 
day  leflB.” 

Hie  father,  who  heard  the  question,  laughed 
loudly  and  said :  “Monsense,  Davie,  dinna  turn 
tail  at  tbe  very  end.  ” 

Hie  mother  clapped  tbe  boy  kindly  on  the 
shoulder  and  whispered:  “Only  this  ae  day 
more,  Davie.  Finish  your  week,  laddie.  The 
pit’s  never  din  ye  onytbing  but  good  s’  your 
days.  ’  ’ 

“Very  weel,  mitber,”  answered  Davie,  and 
followed  his  father  to  the  door.  There  he 
turned  quickly,  and  running  back  threw  hie 
arms  round  bis  mother’s  neck  and  cried,  “Good¬ 
bye,  mitber,”  and  the  next  moment,  bis  face 
burning  with  all  a  boy’s  shame  at  such  an  un¬ 
wonted  display  of  affection,  rushed  away  after 
his  father,  while  bis  mother,  surprised  and 
touched  at  this  unusual  demonstration,  rubbed 
her  eyes  furtively  with  her  apron,  although  there 
was  no  one  to  see,  and  whispered  softly  to  her¬ 
self  ae  cbe  went  back  to  her  work:  “God  save 
ye,  my  laddie,  this  day.” 

“The  last  time,  faither, ”  said  Davie  as  tbe 
cage  sank  swiftly  into  tbe  black  mouth  of  tbe 
yawning  shaft  and  the  blue  sky  faded  away  to 
a  bright  star-like  speck  overhead. 

“I’ll  work  aside  you  the  day,  faither,”  he 
continued  when  they  reached  the  bottom,  and 
the  two  set  out  together  towards  the  scene  of 
their  labors 

A  new  thought  struck  the  boy,  however,  and 
he  stopped  suddenly.  “Na,  ca,  that  wadna 
dae  ”  he  said;  “I’ll  work  wi’ Robbie  Grant, 
and  then  if  anything  bappans  to  one  o’  us 
there’ll  aye  be  one  left  to  look  after  the  auld 
mithcr.  Good-by,  faither.” 

“Havers,  laddie,  cone  away  wi’  me,”  an¬ 
swered  his  father,  but  be  was  too  late.  Davie 
wae  off  into  the  darkness. 

Overtown  No.  1  pit  was  the  oldest  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  tbe  seam  of  coal  in  which  work  wae 
being  carried  on  was  almost  exhausted.  For 
many  hundreds  of  yards  the  pit  stretched  away 
like  a  huge  hall  with  a  low  overhanging  roof, 
supported  by  vast  pillars  of  coal  which  bad  been 
left  etaoding  1o  prevent  a  subsidence,  and  pinned 
up  here  and  there  by  huge  beams  of  wood.  Tne 
end  of  the  team  having  been  reacbed,  the  miners 
were  working  their  way  backwards  and  cutting 
doan  these  great  coal  pillars  one  by  one,  thus 
allowirg  tbe  ground  above  to  settle  down  by  its 
own  weight. 

On  this  particular  day  it  was  expected  that 
one  of  these  pillars  would  be  cut  through,  and 
here  Davie  was  employed. 

Tbe  bard  day  was  almost  over  when  a  crack¬ 
ling  and  creaking  of  tbe  supporting  timber 
sbo « ed  that  the  work  would  soon  be  completed. 

At  the  Bcund  Davie  looked  up  from  hie  work, 
and  hie  eye  fell  on  his  friend  Robbie  Grant,  a 
lad  of  about  his  own  age  and  a  fellow-member 
of  the  Boys’  Brigade,  working  a  few  yards  dis¬ 
tant  from  him.  Just  as  be  was  about  to  resume 
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work  be  let  his  pickaxe  fall  from  hia  hand  in 
terror.  A  huge  block  of  earth  and  stone  imme¬ 
diately  above  hia  comradoa  head  had  been 
loosened  by  the  strain  and  was  about  to  fall  on 
the  unconscious  lad. 

Davie  ahouted  out  a  warning,  but  Robbie 
only  looked  round,  still  unconscious  of  bis  dan¬ 
ger.  There  was  no  time  for  explanations.  For 
a  momenta  shiver  ran  through  Davie’s  form; 
for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  with  the  brigade 
motto— “Sure  and  steadfast”— on  hie  lips,  he 
rushed  forward,  and  with  all  his  strength  pushed 
his  comrade  away  fro  n  the  danger  just  as  the 
mass  crashed  to  the  ground,  burying  the  rescuer 
under  a  heap  of  earth  and  stones. 

In  a  minute  willing  hands  were  at  work,  and 
the  poor  battered  body  was  drawn  from  the  mur 
derouB  bexp  and  tenderly  carried  to  the  shaft 
and  home  to  the  humble  cottage  on  the  braeside. 

A  doctor  was  soon  in  attendance,  but  when  he 
saw  the  injuries  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  while 
he  did  all  he  could  to  relieve  the  sufferer. 

At  last  the  eyes  opened.  A  weak  voice  called 
feably,  “Mither.  ” 

The  poor  mother  dried  her  tears  and  bravely 
stepped  forward  to  the  bedside. 

“Davie,  my  laddie,”  she  said  softly. 

“Robbie  ?  Is  he  all  richt  ?” 

“Yes,  Davie.  He  wasna  touched  at  a’.” 

“Thank  Gcd— for  that — mither.” 

After  a  pause  he  began  again  more  feebly. 

* 'Mither,  maybe  if  the  captan  was  to  ken— he 
would  come — and  see  me.  ” 

“Ay,  Davie,”  answered  the  mother,  “I’m 
shair  he  wad.” 

A  sattsffed  smile  hovered  round  the  lad’s  lips, 
and  he  relapsed  into  unconsciousness  again. 

Towards  evening  he  awoke  and  found  his  be¬ 
loved  captain  waiting  patiently  by  his  side. 
The  bruised  band  attempted  a  feeble  salute  as 
Mr.  Gordon  stooped  over  to  bear  him.  “It 
wasna — to  be— sir, ”  he  whispered.  “I  tried— 
to  do — my  duty,  sir— but— it  was  hard.  Only 
ae  day  ” 

“You  area  true  eoI  lier,  Davie,”  answered  the 
Captain,  gulping  down  a  sob.  “See,  I’ve 
brought  your  stripes  and  belt.” 

“Oh,  sir,  have  I  got — promoted?”  asked  the 
sufferer  eagerly,  a  glad  light  shining  in  bis  eyes 
for  a  moment. 

“Yes,  Davie.” 

“Give  them— to  .na  mither — sir.” 

“Y’es.  yes,  Davie,  I’ll  see  to  that.” 

For  a  little  the  lad  lay  silent,  bis  weary  eyes 
closed. 

Then  he  started  up  with  a  new  strength. 

“Inepection-day.  Yes,  sir.  All  ready.” 

The  voice  rang  clearly  out.  Then  the  light 
died  out  of  the  honest  blue  eyes;  the  feeble  body 
fell  back  on  the  bed ;  the  clear  voice  sunk  into  a 
hoarse  whisper.  A  long  sigh.  The  pit  had 
claimed  its  fourth  vict>m.  Davie  bad  won  pro¬ 
motion  at  last. — Good  Words. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  “New  Year’s”  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board,  Miss  Kyle  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Church 
led  the  devotional  exercises  and  prayer  was 
offered  for  the  work  of  Edward  Marsden  in 
Alaska  and  for  Chief  Lat  and  bis  tribe,  the 
Spokane  Indians. 

Further  plans  for  ibe  anti-Mormon  campa’gn 
occupied  much  of  the  meeting  and  great  interest 
was  manifest.  The  representative  who  was  sent 
by  the  Woman’s  Board  to  ask  the  advice  cf  ex- 
Senator  Edmunds  as  to  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  in  the  campaign  against  Mr.  B.  H.  Rob¬ 
erts  of  Utah,  the  avowed  polygamist  acd  cove 
nant  breaker,  to  {.ravsnt  his  taking  bis  seat  in 
the  Fifty  sixth  Cungr<!BS,  reported  aa  follows: 

Judge  Edmunds  takas  tie  ground  that  we 
should  ask  the  House  of  Rapre.entatived  to  ox 
pel  Mr.  Robxrte  rather  than  merely  to  prevent 
bis  admission  to  membership  in  that  b:dy.  He 
holds  that  wh.io  the  Constitut  on  in  Article  1, 
section  2,  paragraph  2.  sa)s:  “Each  House  (uf 
Congress)  oball  be  the  judge  of  the  elecciots, 
returns,  and  qualidcations  of  hie  own  members,” 
that  each  House  is  by  this  provision  authorized 
to  judge  whether  a  member  elect  has  the  “quali 
hcaticns”  named  in  the  Cooatitution,  Article  I. 
section  2  pacagraph  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 
“No  person  shall  bs  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  have  at  ained  to  the  rgaof  twenty -five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Sates,  and  who  shall  nut,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen.” 

It  is  held  by  Judge  Edmunds  in  common  with 
other  able  Constitutional  lawyers  that  neither 
House  is  by  the  above  provision  auihorizad,  or 
empowered  to  impose  any  other  “qualifications’’ 
than  those  required  by  the  Constitution  itself, 
namely  that  each  member  be  “twenty-five  years” 
of  age.  "stvsn  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,”  and  “an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
which  be  shall  bx  chos  n.”  Granting  that  Mr 
Roberts  has  the  three  “qualifications”  named 
above,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to 
refuse  to  admit  him  for  want  of  proper  “quali¬ 
fications;”  but  Judgo  Edmunds  and  other  Con¬ 
stitutional  lawyers  take  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Roberta  can  be  legitimately  expelled  from  the 
House  under  the  provis  on  in  Article  I,  section 
5,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitution  which  reads 
as  follows:  “Each  House  may  determine  the 
rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  two-thirda,  expel  a  member  ” 

Constitutional  lawyers  Eeem  to  agree  that  the 
power  of  expulsion  conferred  in  the  last  pro 
vision,  quoted  above,  is  an  unlimited  power, 
and  that  under  it  either  House  may  expel  a 
member  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  provided 
two-thirds  of  its  members  vote  for  bis  expulsion.' 

Ex  Senator  Edmunds  manifested  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  this  campaign  ;  and  is  heartily  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Roberta’s  expulsion  from  the  House,  as 
soon  as  it  is  organized,  provided  it  is  made  clear 
that  he  is  living  in  polygamy  or  has  so  lived  since 
November  let,  1890. 

Toe  difference  between  the  position  of  Judge 
Edmunds  and  the  position  of  those  who  desire 
to  have  Mr.  Roberts  ruled  out  for  want  of 
“qualifications”  is  not  a  difference  in  the  end 
to  be  gained,  but  a  difference  of  method  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  He  is  just  as  anxious 
as  any  of  us  that  Mr.  Roberts  shall  not  be  per 
mitted  a  voice  in  national  legislation ;  but  he 
desires  to  see  him  prevented  in  the  proper  way, 
namely  by  expulsion  upon  the  broad  ground  of 
public  morality  and  the  general  welfa  e. 

Yeung  America  in  New  Mexico. — If  Mexican 
men  tied  to  the  mountains  when  tbe  recruiting 
ofiicer  called  for  troops  for  the  Cuban  war,  our 
girls  at  Banta  Fe  did  not  hesitate  to  display 
tbe'r  patriotism  by  adopting  the  martial  spirit 
To  the  astonishment  of  tbe  peaceful  household, 
one  day  they  appeared  armed  with  eticks  and 
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brooms  and  other  war  like  veapons  and  retorted 
when  asked  what  th  s  aemoi.etration  meant, 
that  they  were  going  to  ''g  t  tbe  Spaniards. 
“But,”  said  one,  “you  are  Spaniards.”  “We 
belong  to  the  United  Statee,”  was  the  decisive 
rejoinder. 

“Only  a  few  years  ago  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  native  Mbxican  (0,.ulation  of  New 
Mexico  could  read  and  wriie  This  condition 
applied  to  every  considerab'e  M-x  can  commu¬ 
nity  in  Southern  Colorado,  Ar  zona  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  When  the  Board  udertook  missionary 
work  and  tbe  Woman’s  Board  organized  their 
little  schools  among  them,  notwitbetanding  the 
fait  that  tbe  country  bad  been  in  possession  of 
the  United  States  for  thirty  years,  tbe  pe.'>ple 
hardly  realized  that  they  were  American  citi¬ 
zens.  Now  they  are  learning  tbe  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  and  are  rejoicing  that  that  truth  makes 
them  free  indeed.  It  that  gieat  country  is  to 
be  redeemed,  it  must  be  by  the  Gospel  as 
preached  and  taught  by  the  missionary  and 
teacher.  ’  ’ 

Santa  Fe  is  at  an  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  and  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tbe  winters  are 
short  and  tbe  summers  very  warm.  The  rainy 
season  occurs  in  July,  August  and  September. 
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Mias  Haya  tella  ua  that  it  alwaya  raina  in  the 
afternoon  and  tbfy  know  juat  when,  ao  at  other 
timea  there  ia  no  need  of  carrying  an  umbrella. 
She  pleared  that  our  moat  earneat  aympathy 
might  be  given  to  our  lonely  teacbera  in  the 
Plaza  achoola— or  email  villagee.  Sometimea  our 
teacher  ia  tbe  only  American  among  four  or  live 
hundred  people.  Miaa  Craig  at  El  Predo  de 
Taoa  has  been  thue  located  for  many  yeara.  In 
company  with  eome  frienda,  attention  waa  ctlled 
to  tbe  beauty  of  the  mountaina,  but  Miee  Craig 
replied:  “Oh,  I  have  aeen  them  ao  long,  I  want 
to  eee  people  ’’ 

At  Ranchoe  de  Taoa,  Miaa  Alice  Hyaon,  an¬ 
other  devoted  miasionary  ia  the  only  American 
among  thirteen  hundred  Mezicana. 

Alaaka — Witchcraft  Again. — Mr.  Kelly  of  the 
Sitka  Bchcol  aaye:  “A  month  ago  an  untruthful, 
half  witted  boy  began  to  tell  hie  people  how 
certain  peraona  had  bewitched  him  and  cauaed 
him  to  have  viaiona,  and  that  now  he  could  and 
did  communicate  with  epirita.  He  predicted 
the  death  of  certain  peraona  who  were  ill  and 
named  two  former  pupila  of  tbe  achool,  alao  a 
middle-aged  womtn  who  bad  bewitched  him 
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and  were  the  cauee  of  tbe  illnese.  He  eaid  ttat 
one  of  the  boys  went  to  tbe  graveyard  and  eat 
upon  a  certain  grave  and  willed  that  the  boy*e 
(the  so-called  witch)  brother,  who  ib  in  tbe  laet 
stage  of  coDBumptioD,  should  die  of  tbe  same 
dieease  as  tbe  pereon  upon  whose  grave  be  eat. 
So  the  whole  village  ie  excited  and  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  tbeee  eick  pereone  will  die  urlese 
they  are  permitted  to  tie  up  the  witches.  The 
end  ie  not  yet.  but  you  see  that  this  superstition 
hae  a  etroog  hold  upon  tbe  people  Noce  of  the 
adults  can  read  and  what  is  born  in  the  desb 
acd  bone  ie  hard  to  eradica'e,  though  eome  of 
there  who  rtill  cling  to  superst  tion  are  believere 
in  God  a  Word  and  are  s'ru^ging  to  let  tbe  Light 
enter.  ” 

Pleasures  and  Comforts  —Mr.  Kelly  dercribes 
a  dinner  given  to  the  cativee  tu  celebrate  the 
coming  of  Rev  M.  D.  McCltliand.  Ihie  mir- 
eionary  takes  tbe  place  of  Mr.  Auetin  “Tbe 
menu  was  as  follows:  Venison  etew,  consiEting 
of  venieoD,  barley,  potatoes,  and  onions;  bread 
and  butter,  cofife,  home-made  cake,  apples  and 
candy.  The  cake  was  na'e  in  tbe  euience 
kitchen  department  by  Mibb  Hilton’e  class  of 
girle.  (Mies  Hilton  is  a  native  Alaskan,  who 
received  a  coarse  of  training  in  cooking  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York.)  Ihie  dinner 
waa  appreciated  by  the  people.  Aftewarde  in 
the  shoo'-room,  Mr.  Carty  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  phonograph,  which,  to  tbe  Alaskans,  is  a 
wonderful  ‘singing  machine.’  Then  speeches 
were  made  by  the  native  Chauncey  Depewe  and 
other  after  dinner  orators  The  raneberie  was 
represented  by,eighty-four  adults  and  thirty-live 
children.” 

At_Chilkat  old  tribal  customs  begin  to  disap 
pear.  “Six  neat  little  bousee  have  been  built 
during  the  year.  This  means  the  breaking  up 
of  communal  homes.  Two  or  three  have  laid 
pieces  of  sidewalk.  One  Christian  marriage  has 
taken  place  and  beet  of  all,  six  conpiee  are  stay¬ 
ing  away  from  the  feasts  in  spite  of  extra  efiforte 
being  made  to  induce  them  to  attend.  When  a 
Tbiirget  will  refuse  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
feast  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  tbe 
genuineness  of  tbe  work  of  grace  in  that  man’s 
heart.”  H.  H  B 


THK  SUEZ  AND  AMERICAN  C.4NALS. 

Tbe  net  tonnage  carried  through  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  canals  at  St.  Mary’s  FaIIb, 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  was 
greater  ia  1898  than  in  any  previous  year.  It 
reached  tbe  colossal  total  of  21  234,664  tons,  or 
2  250.0(X)  tots  more  than  in  1897.  The  amount 
of  freight  pacB'ng  through  the  Suez  Oaokl  in 
1897  was  7,898,981  t*  ns  only,  and  when  the  ton¬ 
nage  reached  ite  highest  total,  in  1891,  it  waa 
8  698  777  tons  only.  This  comparison  (which 
tbe  New  York  Sun  makrs)  ie  all  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  because  the  Suez  Catal  is  open  daily  the 
year  through,  while  the  canala  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  are  closed  for  from  110  to  1.30  daye  every 
winter. 

Tbe  buBinees  of  tbe  canal  which  circumvents 
the  mile  of  rapide  in  tbe  St.  Mary’e  River  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  canal  in  tbe  world; 
aod  fully  two-thirds  of  tbe  bueineee  is  done  by 
the  United  States  or  “Soo”  Canal.  The  great 
bulk  of  tbe  American  freight,  nowever,  ie  iron 
ore,  wheat,  flour  and  coal,  and  tbe  more  coetly 
commodities  of  the  Suez  commerce  make  ite 
avgregate  value  larger. 

The  shorten ing  and  cheapening  of  trade  routes 
by  Buch  canaie  afifect  profoundly  not  only  com¬ 
merce,  but  also  the  livee  and  occupations  of 
millione  of  men.  By  ehortening  the  trade  route 
to  the  Orient  by  thousands  of  miles,  tbe  Suez 
Canal  gave  new  impetus  and  direction  to  the 
vast  induetr  es  of  India,  and  drove  by  far  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  sailiniK  fleet  from  tbe  seas. 
Before  it  wae  opened  the  cost  of  coaling  a  eteam- 
ship  for  India  or  China  was  enormous,  and 
there  were  few  coaling  etatione  along  the  Cape 
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of  Good  Hope  route.  Most  of  the  trade,  conee- 
quentlv,  was  carried  in  sailing  vessels,  whose 
voyages  out  from  London  or  New  York  coneumed 
many  months  of  a  year.  The  Suez  Catal  per¬ 
mitting  tbe  use  of  eteamere,  these  soon  absorbed 
four-flftbe  of  tbe  trade,  and  left  tbe  millions  of 
capital  which  had  been  invested  in  tbe  Bailing 
fleet  tied  up  in  idle  veesele  at  the  wharves. 
When  tbe  Cape  route  was  the  way  t3  tbe  Far 
East  it  was  impossible  to  carry  wheat  for  monihe 
through  the  hot  Indian  Ocean  without  serious 
deterioration  in  the  grain,  but  when  tbe  canal 
opened  to  India  the  possibility  of  helping  to  feed 
Europe  it  became  one  of  the  great  wheat  raising 
countries  of  tbe  world.  The  beginning  of  the 
development  of  the  vast  Indian  trade  in  rice  ex¬ 
portation  dates  from  tbe  opening  of  the  short 
and  quick  route  to  the  West  The  tea  trade  be¬ 
tween  Assam,  Ceylon  and  Europe  now  far  eur- 
paaeee  that  of  China,  and  it  hae  grown  up  en¬ 
tirely  einee  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Bueinese  methods  also  have  been  revolutionized. 
The  great  warehou  es  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
which  were  heaped  with  goods  when  freight  was 
many  months  on  the  voyage,  are  no  longer  in 
use.  Indian  merchante  can  telegraph  their 
orders  and  replenish  their  shelves  in  from  forty 
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to  fifty  days.  Oonsequently  their  orders  are 
emaller  and  more  frequent. 

The  effects  of  the  Bt.  Mary’s  Falls  canals  have 
been  no  lees  momentous  and  far-reaching.  They 
ha'^e  revolutionized  trade  on  the  great  lakes. 
Less  than  thirty  years  ago  the  average  size  of 
vessels  there  was  175  tons  Now  five  steamer 
companies  have  sixty-five  vessels  of  from  1,750  to 
3,000  tons,  The  vast  incease  in  trade  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
region,  and  to  the  unequalled  outlet  which  these 
canals  afford  for  the  wheat  and  fiour  of  the 
Northwest,  the  greatest  wheat  region  in  the 
world.  Ths  huge  freighters  carrying  wheat  in 
bulk  through  the  canals  enable  shippers  to  put 
it  on  ocean  steamers  and  land  it  at  European 
portj  cheaper  than  the  farmers  of  England  and 
Germany  can  raise  it.  Thus  these  canals  have 
contributed  enormously  to  our  prosperity  and  to 
agricultural  depression  in  the  Old  World.  Cheap 
water  freightage  from  our  wheat  regions  enables 
us  also  to  more  than  vie  with  Argentina  in  the 
export  of  wheat,  though  we  carry  our  wheat 
1,200  miles  to  the  sea,  while  Argentina’s  fi-lds 
stretch  along  the  tidal  waters  of  the  lower  La 
Plata.  Surprisingly  low  rates  on  iron  ore 
shipped  to  our  smelters  have  bad  much  to  do  in 
enabling  us  to  sell  pig  iron,  steel  billets  and 
sewer  pipes  in  British  markets  for  less  than 
British  prices. 

Last  year,  G2  ;i{9.96<3  bu-hels  of  wheat,  7,778, 
043  barreis  of  fiour  and  11,706  960  tons  of  iron 
ore  passed  Eastward  through  these  canals.  Such 
statistics  go  far  to  account  for  the  enormous 
expansion  of  our  commerce;  and  to  the  facilities 
of  these  waterways  is  due  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  parlicuiarly  where 
recently  bowling  wastes  are  now  doited  over  with 
numerous  towns  crowded  with  an  industrious 
and  prosperous  population. 

C.iLVIN  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENOLAND. 
r  British  Weekly,  Dec.  2.’.] 

The  Church  Times  devotee  a  leading  article 
to  this  subject,  on  which  all  we  need  to  say  is 
that  it  makes  no  real  attempt  to  face  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Bishop  in  the  Dublin  Review. 
Whenever  the  Church  Times  has  fairly  answered 
Mr.  Bishop,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give  it  some 
other  quotations  and  facts  to  explain  away  if  it 
can.  Meanwhile  we  note  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  reply.  Mr.  Bishop  has  propounded  no 
novel  theory.  He  has  simply  entered  a  demurrer 
against  the  tacit  falsification  of  the  past  which 
is  making  such  insidious  progress  in  certain 
quarters  The  genetic  connection  between  the 
teaching  of  Calvin  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  represented  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  the  articles  and  the  writings  of  its  foremost 
divines  for  a  whole  century,  is  one  of  the  tru¬ 
isms  of  Church  history.  The  fact  may  be  worm 
wood  for  the  modern  Anglo  Catholic,  but  be 
cannot  obliterate  it  for  all  that.  As  Mr.  Qwat 
kin,  than  whom  no  one  his  a  better  right  to  be 
heard,  has  put  it,  "Curse  Calvin  if  you  like, 
but  you  must  curse  Augustine  too.’’  And,  to 
quote  an  Anglican  theologian  of  established  au¬ 
thority,  Dr.  Harold  Browne  in  his  Exposition  of 
the  Articles  expresses  the  simple  fact  when  he 
says  that  on  the  subject  of  the  "Presence"  in 
the  Eucharist,  "in  the  main  Calvin,  Melanch- 
thon  in  his  later  views,  and  the  Anglican  divines 
were  at  one”  It  is  to  this  point,  the  Calvinian 
character  of  the  Prayer-Book  doctrine  of  the 
Ejcbariet,  that  Mr.  Bishop  prac  ically  confines 
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himself.  "To  understand  the  claseical  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  their  teaching  oa 
the ‘Presence.  ’  to  recognize  the  force  of  their 
argument  or  citcb  the  drift  of  their  thought,  it 
is  ceiessary  first  to  penetrate  the  m  nd  with  the 
exposition  of  Calvin,  which  so  far  as  this  special 
point  of  Eucharistic  doctrine  is  concerned  forme 
their  entire  intell-ctual  baeie. ’’  "Since  .  .  . 
the  teaching  o!  (the  Anglican)  Divines  as  to 
the  Presence  is  obviously  if  not  always  pro¬ 
fessedly  taken  from  Calvin,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  in  this  matter  historically  classed  iteelf, 
without  hope  of  reversal  so  far  aa  the  first  three 
centuries  of  ita  existence  goes,  among  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Calvinian  doctrine  of  the  Presence 
in  the  Eucharist  ’’  These  are  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  which  wait  for  a  reply.  The  Church 
Times  is  angry  at  our  reference  to  "illiterate 
Sacerdotal  lets. ’’  ,Ve  would  remind  our  con¬ 
temporary  that  illiteracy  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  knowledge  which  is  both  "extensive  and 
peculiar.’’  Mr.  Bishop  simply  confirms  our  own 
observation  when  be  refers  to  the  evidence  in  the 
Anglican  religioue  literature  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  "the  increasing  unfamiliarity  of  modern 
writers  with  the  staple  productions  of  the  great 
Anglican  Divines.’’  And  he  quotes  an  illustra¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Gibson’s  wo  k  on  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles:  "The  Swiss  school  of  reformers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Eucharist  .  .  .  held  that  the  Pres¬ 
ence  was  merely  figurative.’’  Now,  ie  this  igno¬ 
rance,  or  is  the  Church  Times  prepared  to  adopt 
the  only  alternative,  that  Dr.  Gibson  knows  his 
Calvin  and  yet  foists  such  a  statement  ae  this 
on  credulous  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  T  We 
prefer  the  mure  charitable  view.  And  we  ask 
whether  there  ie  any  other  class  of  men  so  im 
pertinently  ignorant  of  what  lies  outside  the 
narrow  hand  books  of  their  Seminary  and  the 
pale  of  their  own  sret,  as  the  victime  of  this 
schismatic  spirit  ?  This  is  where  the  contto 
versy  touches  us.  We  are  concerned  at  the  falsi¬ 
fication  of  history,  the  covering  up  ot  the  fact 
that  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  took  truth  when  they  found  it  and  gave 
God  thanks,  even  as  they  took  eome  of  the 
nobleB,  prayers  in  their  Liturgy,  e  g.,  the  Gen 
eral  Thanksgiving  and  .probably  the  General 
Confession,  from  Presbyterian  eources.  But  we 
are  yet  more  concerned  at  the  growth  o*  this 
truly  Bchismatic  spirit,  thie  positively  un-Chris 
tian  determination  to  separate  at  all  coets,  even 
a  j  cost  of  historical  (ruth,  from  others  who  wor 
ship  the  same  Lord.  Surely  thie  is  the  real 
"Separatism," 
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TEA  AND  COFFEE  DRINKING. 

Nearly  900,000,000  poucde  of  coffee  were  im 
ported  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  let,  1898,  an  increase  over  the 
jear  preceding  of  mere  than  100,000,000  pounds. 
During  the  same  period  tea  to  the  amount  of 
70,000,OCO  pounds  was  imported  into  the  United 
States,  against  115.000,000  pounds  of  tea  in  the 
year  preceding.  These  facte,  together  with  the 
steadily  increasing  popularity  of  coffee  as  a  drink 
in  the  United  States  and  the  steadily  declining 
popularity  of  tea  have  led  to  some  revival  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
and  the  superior  popularity  of  the  former  here. 

The  partiality  for  tea  or  coffee  shown  by  the 
people  of  various  countries  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  particular  cause.  The  English,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  Canadians  come  generally  under 
the  heading  of  tea  drinkers.  The  Dutch,  the 
Sjandinavians,  the  Gernrans,  and  the  Belgians 
are  coffee  drinkers,  but  why  this  distinction 
should  exist  hte  never  heretofore  been  made 
clear  and  the  position  of  the  United  States  has 
been  an  indefinite  one  in  toe  matter,  coffee  being 
preferred  by  some  and  tea  by  others  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  while  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita  of  tea  has  remained  station¬ 
ary  for  twenty-five  years  the  popularity  of  coffee 
as  a  drink  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  chiefly  from  Brazil,  which  furnished  last 
year  665,000,000  of  the  870,000,000  pounds  re¬ 
ceived.  From  other  South  American  States 
90,000,000  pounds  was  imported  into  this  country, 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America  70,000,000 
and  from  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  6,500,000.  Porto  Rico  is  a  grtat 
coffee  producing  island  and  its  commerce  with 
the  United  States  must  be  largely  increased 
under  the  newly  established  conditions.  Nearly 
5,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Asia  and  Oceanica  last  year, 
chiefly  from  Hawaii,  and  the  trade  with  Hawaii 
in  coffee  seems  certain  to  be  increased  in  the 
Thus  all  economic  conditions  ap- 
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future,  too. 

pear  to  be  favorable  to  the  growing  popularity 
of  coffee  ae  a  drink,  and  no  like  conditions  favor 
the  more  extended  popularity  of  tea.  Not  only 
wae  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  larger  last  ;ear  than  ever  previously  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  but  it  wae  larger  per 
capita  than  ever  before  and  was  exceeded  by  two 
countries  only,  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  coffee  in  Holland  being  23 
pounds  and  in  Denmark  15,  against  11  in  the 
United  States. 

The  tea  imported  into  the  United  States  comes 
from  China  more  than  from  Japan  Very  lit¬ 
tle  Ceylon  or  Indian  tea,  relatively,  is  imported 
into  the  United  States,  though  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  Eoglieh  market  for  both  of 
recent  years,  and  the  policy  of  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  to  favor  such  importations 
rather  than  those  from  China  and  Japan.  Twenty 
years  ago  only  17  per  ci  nt.  of  the  tea  imported 
into  England  wae  from  India  or  Ceylon ;  now 
more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  tea  imported  comee 
from  thoee  countries.  The  collections  of  the 
English  Government  last  year  from  customs 
duties  on  tea  amounted  to  S19, 000,000;  the  cue 
tome  revenues  from  coffee  were  only  $800,000. 
One  of  the  cur'oeitiee  of  tea  drinking  is  found 
in  its  popularity  in  Canada,  and  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  coffee  drinking  is  found  in  France, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  use 
of  coffee,  with  meals,  the  average  consumption 
per  capita  is  only  about  three  and  a  half  pounds 
or  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  the  United 
Statee.  In  Graat  Britain  the  censumption  of 
coffee  ie  lees  than  one  pound  a  year  per  capita, 
and  of  tea  it  ie  more  than  five  pounds.  Scien 
tists  are  not  agreed  ae  to  the  relative  merits  or 
dements  of  tea  and  coffee  drinking. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSKTi; 
Par  Value. 

Cash  In  Banks . 

R^EstAte . 

United  States  Bonds..  $1,600,000  OO 

State  Bonds .  StS,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  860,783  19 

RiA  Road  Bonds .  1,459,000  OO 

Water  Bonds .  108,000  OO 

Oas  Stocks  &  Bonds. .  196,300  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  1,971,400  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  160,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  65,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 
Premituns  uncollected  and  in  bands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  let  July, 
1898 . 


Market  Value. 
$449,117  97 
1,749,609  10 
1,845,850  OO 
95,000  OO 
858,756  69 
1,538,930  OO 
90,000  OO 
169,505  OO 
3,999,856  OO 
319,150  OO 
98,000  OO 

977.615  58 
190,975  OO 

519,355  59 

67,554  T9 
$11,405,966  95 

.$8,000,000  OO 
.  3,999,909  OO 

537.615  90 

.  3,868,449  05 

$11,405,966  95 


DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

OHAKliBS  B.  OIBSON.  49  Mile  Street,  Boston.  Haas 


FREDEllICK  A,  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


UABILITIBS. 

dash  Ca^tal . . 

Reserve  Premlnm  Fond . . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims, 
Net  Surplus . 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN.  I 
SLBRIDGE  e.  SNOW,  (  » ice-rresiflent 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  )  r. 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  I 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS,  1 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  Ans’t 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY,  ® 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL.J 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager, 

TSOV,  If.  T.,  and  NEW  VORK  CITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


Bl  W/MMlFEfD  iih  tlTLIXXOTElBBXLU 

LTmTUf  ig^swxmB,  kou  cn- 

/^UIID/^U  LOWn  FlICl. 

LaMUKian  ^^ouirmciTALOoci 
miawHi. 

Write  to  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Ce.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


0on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  onlg.  16  years’  experience  in  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  lands.  Over  (150,000  Invested.  None  bnt 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Price. 

T.  C.  Seliew, 

III  Fulton  Street 
New  York  .  . 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

M  BB.  JciiiAB  Hbath,  Otaalrman. 

Mias  Ahhib  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  O14ABA  Fibld,  Treasarer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matir,  Supt. 


MORE  FESTIYITIES. 

Some  slight  cbaDgeswere  made  in  the  original 
program  which  allowed  all  our  tired  workers  a 
complete  rest  over  Sunday  and  Monday  to  pie 
pare  for  the  next  week’s  campaign,  which  opened 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  27th.  with  the  gath 
ering  of  the  City  History  Club.  Miss  Hill, 
their  new  teacher,  brought  her  sister  to  help  en¬ 
tertain  the  boys  They  played  games  and  bad 
music  and  were  served  with  chocolate  and  cake 
alter  which  the  tree  was  lighted  and  each  boy 
received  a  game  also  a  pretty  scarf  pin  fron 
their  old  teacher.  Miss  Hurlbut,  who  was  un¬ 
fortunately  detained  at  home  by  illnese,  and 
finally  twelve  large  we'l  filled  cretonne  stockings 
which  bad  been  sent  in  wete  distributed,  and 
produced  no  end  of  fun  as  the  different  treasures 
were  fished  out,  and  when  in  the  toes  of  some 
of  them  a  few  pennies  were  found  they  dec'ared 
that  they  had  "struck  a  regular  Klondike,"  and 
their  joy  was  complete 

The  girls  of  the  "Lend  a  Hand  Circle,"  were 
so  eager  to  be  on  hand  for  their  enter'.ainment 
that  evening  that  sone  came  direct  from  their 
work  without  even  going  home  for  their  suppers 
and  they  bad  just  as  good  a  time  as  they  ex¬ 
pected;  singing  ctrols  and  song^,  playing  games 
and  dancing  and  receiving  games  oranges,  boxes 
of  candy,  even  pictures  of  the  Madonna  from  the 
inexhaustible  branches  of  that  wonderful  tree. 

As  many  packages  had  arrived  after  Christmas, 
fifteen  more  families,  making  116  in  all,  were 
invited  in  on  Wednesday  morning  to  be  made 
happy  with  th  s  overfiow.  Then  i ..  the  after¬ 
noon  came  "The  Little  Housekeepers."  Mies 
Hamilton,  their  devoted  leader,  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  ill  and  could  not  be  there  to  enjoy  their 
fun,  but  others  looked  out  for  th;  m  and  they 
had  their  carols  and  recitations  and  games,  and 
then  a  pretty  little  luncheon  prepared  fortlem 
on  a  table.  At  each  plate  were  arranged  their 
little  presents,  a  small  doll  and  a  laundry  bag 
from  their  dear  leader,  and  from  another  kind 
friend  a  box  containing  six  handkerchiefs,  be¬ 
sides  the  usual  candy  and  fruit.  Their  delight 
was  so  unbounded  that  three  hours  passed  be¬ 
fore  they  koev  it  and  then  they  had  to  be  fairly 
driven  home,  all  expressing  gratification  over 
their  things.  One  wise  little  creature  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  another's  enthusiasm  over  the  bacd- 
kerchiefs,  lemarked:  "Yes,  they  are  at  least 
useful. " 

During  these  busy  days,  the  Penny  Provident 
Bank  had  been  necessarily  closed,  but  on  Thurs 
day  on  re-opening  it.  Miss  Mayer  thought  it 
would  be  good  to  light  the  tree  and  have  them 
all  come  in  and  see  it  and  the  decorations,  but 
was  amazed  to  find  that  it  seemed  to  over  awe 
the  usually  boisterous  little  company,  and  they 
tip  toed  in  and  out  and  spoke  only  in  whispers 
as  though  it  were  a  most  solemn  occasion. 

There  was  no  such  effect,  however,  upon  the 


IFERRY5I 


were  famous  years  ago— their  fame 

(grows  every  year— aa  the  seeds  I 
moat  to  be  relied  on— as  always  i 
the  best.  I'or  sale  by  leading  [ 
dealers  everywhere.  live  cents ^ 
per  paper  and  always  worth  It. 

'  Insist  on  having  them,  itun  ' 
no  risk- buy  Ferry’s. 

1899  Seed  Annual  is  free. 

,.1».  M.  FEKKV  ACO., 
Uetrolt.  aHeb. 


"The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

/ETNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

HARTFORD,  CONN., 

On  the  SIst  day  of  December,  1.S98. 

Cash  Capital, . 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Fire),  .... 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Inland),  .... 

Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Fire),  .... 

Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Inland), 

Other  Claims,  ...... 

Net  Surplus, . 

Total  Assets . 

Surplus  as  to  Policy  Holders,  - 

LOSSES  PAID  IN  EIGHTY  YEAKS: 

$83,197,749.32 


$4,000,000.00 

3.137, 103.13 

63,180.92 
344.302  92 
104,682.85 
169,504  88 

4,808,846.75 
$12,627,62)  .45 

-  $8,808,846.75 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS.  Vice-President. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


WESTERN  SR  INCH,  41  ».Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
NORTHWESTERN  BRANCH,  Omaha,  Neb.  - 
PACIFIC  BRANCH . 

INLAND  MARINE  DEPARTMENT,  ... 


O.  HEELER  &  O’lLAOHKIt,  General  A  gen' g. 
I  WM,  H,  WYMAN,  Oene-al 
*)  W.  P.  HARFORD,  Aggialaut  tieueral  Agent. 

-  HOARDHAN  A-  SPENCKR,  General  Agents. 
CHlCAt'.O,  ILL..  14.t  La  Salle  St. 

'NEW  YOltK.  »2  William  Street. 

'  .BOSTON.  95  Kilby  street. 

PHILADELPHIA,  2V9  Walnut  Street. 


Agents  in  all'the  principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Junior  Girls’  Club,  who  gathered  with  Mies 
Wetherbee  on  Friday  for  a  fine  frolic  and  were 
as  loathe  to  leave  as  the  "Little  Housekeeperr, ’’ 
their  anxious  leader  venturing  to  express  a  little 
dread  that  they  might  eat  too  much  candy  and 
get  sick,  one  of  them  replied,  "Oh,  don’t  you 
be  afraid  about  us,  we  don’t  get  sick.  I  never 
do,  except  when  1  get  cold  sleeping  on  the  roof." 

After  the  "Band  of  Mercy"  celebration  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  the  reception  of  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  Club  in  the  evening,  Mies  Mayer  felt 
that  a  bonfire  would  be  a  blessed  relief  to  clear 
out  all  the  odds  and  ends  before  the  regular 
work  eet  in  again.  It  is  a  eatisfaction  to  think  | 
that  during  these  festivities  over  1,700  good  gar¬ 
ments  and  thirty  quilts  and  comfortables,  beside 
bed  linen  and  towels  have  been  distributed 
among  /ill  these  destitute  homes  and  our  hearts 
are  full  of  gratitude  for  the  generous  donations 
which  have  made  all  this  poeeible.  In  the  busy 
rush  of  those  two  weeks  acknowledgments  could 
not  be  sent  promptly,  but  wherever  the  names  and 
addreB8?a  come  with  the  boxes,  notes  will  be 
sent,  and  Mies  Mayer  begs  us  to  acknowledge 
here  the  following  articles:  Six  pair  mittens 
and  two  muffiere,  mail ;  tea  eet  and  two  dolls, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  E.  ;  package  cards,  B.  E.  B., 
Franklin,  Mew  York ;  barrel  clothing  and  paper 
rovered  novels;  box  papers  and  scrap  books; 
box  papers  and  magazines;  five  worsted  gar¬ 
ments.  Utica,  N.’W  York ;  barrel  clothing,  also  II 
from  "Mary  G.,"  frum  "Another  reader  of  The 
Evangel  iet”  • 

Do  you  Feel  Irritable? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverage,  and  is  an 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 


APPLETONS’ 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

JANUARY,  1899. 

The  Induatrlal  Evolution  of  Colonies.  Jambs  COL¬ 
LIER. 

An  important  study  of  the  commercial  growth  of 
colonies.  Of  special  Interest  now,  becanse  of  its  bear, 
ing  on  the  problems  connected  with  our  new  colonies 

The  Mind’s  Eye.  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow.  Illas- 
^  trated. 

A  fully  illustrated  article  describing  and  explain¬ 
ing  some  carious  optica)  phenomena  connected  with 
certain  geometric  figures. 

Should  Children  under  Ten  learn  to  Read  and 
■Write  T  Professor  G.  T.  W.  Patrick. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  important  question, 
which  the  author  believes  should  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 

A  Short  History  of  Solentlflc  Instruction.  I.  J,  NOB- 
MAN  LOCKYER. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  science 
teaching  and  a  criticism  of  present  methods. 

The  Jews.  II.  Professor  William  Z.  Riplbt.  Illus¬ 
trated. 

A  second  paper  on  the  distribution  and  physical 
pecnliarlties  of  this  ethnologically  unique  race. 

Modem  Stndles  of  Earthquakes.  Gboro  Gbralamd. 
An  account  of  modern  seismological  methods  and 
their  more  important  results. 

Our  Florida  Alligator.  I.  W.  Blakb.  Illustrated. 
Describes  and  pictures  this  enrions  denizen  of  the 
tropical  river  and  swamp. 

Other  articles  :  Glacial  Geology  In  America  ;  True 
Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts;  Nature  Study  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Normal  School ;  Soils  and  Fertilizers ;  The 
Law  of  the  Diffoslon  of  Taxes;  Sketch  (with  portrait) 
of  Angnst  von  Keknld. 

Editor’s  Table ;  Scientific  Books ;  Fragments. 

SO  Cents  a  njmber;  $B.OO  a  year. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.y 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D..  I  dltur. 


TmiB,  Three  dollars  a  year,  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ii. 
foreign  countries  8104  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber,  five  dollars. 
In  clnbs  of  five  or  more,  82.50  each.  The  pai)er  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

SovKRTisiNG  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  special 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices.  10  cents  a  line. 

A  1.1.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
oMoe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Fost-office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
FosVoffice,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGEUST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


delphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points,  In- 
clndee  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip- 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  guides,  &c.  An 
experienced  Chat>eron  will  also  accompany  the  party 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lady  tourists. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  fnll  information,  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  Asshtant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street 
Station,  Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA. 

Fortnightly  Tf  urs  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  midwinter  exodus  has  begun.  The  discomforts 
and  dangers  of  our  Northern  winter  are  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sunny  lands  of  the  South. 

The  first  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tour  to  Jacksonville, 
allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  January  34. 

Excursion  tickets,  including  railway  transTOrtation, 
Pullman  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  en  route 
in  both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special  train, 
will  be  sold  at  the  following  rates;  New  York,  $5(1.00; 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  $48.(1);  Pitts¬ 
burg,  1.5.3  (10  and  at  proportionate  rat*  s  from  other  points. 

For  tickets,  itineraries,  and  other  information,  apply 
to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent  at  1196  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  to  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadel;ihia. 


tnUred  at  the  Post-office  at  Xew  York  as  second-date  mail, 

rseutsr. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 


THE  HOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions,  - 
Church  Erection, 

Education,  .... 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Klnlsterlal  Relief,  - 
Freedmen,  .... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa 
-  3U  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  ABIERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ISTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,6(6  new  schools  sLirted  In  ISitr;  also  l()91h'ontler  churches  from 
schools  previous'. V  established  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.(l()  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid 
lend  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
.AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church.  4i 
Catherine  St ,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  religious  service, 
in  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
alltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  stistain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boui.t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
THEOPHILUSA.  BROUWER,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York 

THH  AMERICAN  SEABtEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 

76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 


For  Over  Fifty  Tean 

Mrs.  Winblow’8  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  ler  ove 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  wMl 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softer 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  b«a 
rsmedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferei 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  wo-'a. 
Twenty- five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wit  ■- 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


A  C.ILENDAB  THAT  STAYS. 

The  calendar  crop  is  never  short,  as  the  postoffice  peo¬ 
ple  will  te  tlfy.  We  always  get  our  share,  and  begia  the 
new  year  with  a  great  assoi  tme  t,  hut  the  one  we  select 
“'or  keeps”  is  tha"  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  the  keeping 
everlastingly  at  It  advertising  men  of  Philadelphia. 
This  one  spends  the  whole  y^a^  in  our  company.  It  is  a 
piece  of  fine  p’inting.  but  its  good  looks  do  not  constl 
tnte  its  sole  Charm.  It  is  clear  and  plain.  Utility  has 
been  put  first.  He  who  teeks  the  date  can  find;  he  who 
writes  may  read.  The  matter  on  It  interests  mote  peo¬ 
ple  every  yes  r,  but  the  edition  is  limited.  While  they 
la^t  a  copy  can  be  obtained  postpaid  by  sending  36  cents 
to  the  publisters. 


AN  IDEA  OF  THE  RESOURCES  OF  IOWA. 

Comparative  statemfnt  of  receipts  of  live  stock  at 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  for  years  1896  1'97;  1896- 
lowa  furnished  nearly  one  third  i  f  all  cattle:  1896— 
Iowa  furnished  nearly  one  half  (48  rer  cent.)  of  all  hogs; 
1897— Iowa  furnished  over  one-third  of  all  cattle;  1897— 
Iowa  furnished  nearly  one- half  (44  per  cent.)  of  all  hoes. 
Cattle,  1896— lows,  37,513  csrloads;  all  other  States  com¬ 
bined,  90,976  carloads.  1897- Iowa,  41,888  carload”:  all 
other  States  combined,  84.174  carloads.  Hogs,  1896— 
Iowa,  55,863  carlo  ids;  all  other  States  combined.  60.995 
carloads.  1897  Iowa.  54.461  carloads;  all  other  States 
combined,  71  461  carloads. 

Ellsworth  &  Jones.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Mr.  William  J.  Souder  of  Minneapolis,  whose  adver¬ 
tisement  appears  In  another  column,  writes  as  follows: 
"My  advertisement  in  your  paper  has  paid  me.  The 
past  year  has  been  a  good  one.  and  I  have  again  this 
year  a  clean  record— no  interert  back  on  over  300  loans 
and  no  back  taxes  on  any  lands.  All  my  clients  have 
had  their  interest  promptly  when  due.” 


.nrorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  .sea 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lemling 
ceaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  \  ork; 
pulB  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Nutlorn'  Mugazine.  the  Seaman^e  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Bout.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  STUK- 
ess  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


Presbytery  of  Westchester.— The  intermediate  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room.  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Tuesday, 
Jan.  17,  beginning  at  10.30  a.m. 

W.  J.  CuMMiNO,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

156  YVorth  Street,  New  York, 

Sstabllshed  to  provide  for  children  -whose  parents  are  unable 
%c  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
c.othed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else- 
■wbere.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,(IUU  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26, (XW  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received.  „  ,  , 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
t  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  5V.m.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building,  w  e  ur 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dls 
semlnatlng  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  onlj 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  ol 
the  iestltute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholl) 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestl> 
appeals  .*Yom  $3(lu  to  850U  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag.  assc.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y .  ^ 


THREE-DAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Few  short  journeys  are  more  interesting  than  a  trip 
to  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  scene  of  much 
of  vital  Importance,  and  these  trips  have  reached  their 
moBt  practical  and  attractive  form  in  the  three-day 
pereonally-ccnducted  tours  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road.  Besides  the  advantages  in  rates  seenred,  the  ab- 
Bolnte  freedom  from  care,  and  the  general  comfort  and 
convenience  afforded,  an  extended  experience  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  ritv  enables  the  Tourist  Agents  of 
this  I  ompany  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  with 
the  least  confusion  and  delay  and  at  the  most  opportune 
momenta,  thus  Insuring  an  economy  of  time  not  other¬ 
wise  attainable. 

Tie  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves  Thursday,  January 
19.  The  rate,  $14.60  from  New  York,  $11.50  from  Phlla- 


WOODIjAWN  cemetery. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (aith  Ward.)  Harlem  Ra*: 
road  Office,  No.  30  East  23d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  N.Y 


GIVEN  FREE 

to  each  person  Inte-ested  In  snb- 
sertbing  to  the  Eugen»  Field 
Monument  Souvenir  Fund.  Sub¬ 
scribe  any  amount  desired.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  as  low  as  $1.00  will  en¬ 
title  the  donor  to  this  handsome 
volume  (cloth  bound,  8x11),  as  a 
souvenir  certificate  of  subwrlp 
tlon  to  fund.  Book  contains  a  se¬ 
lection  of  Field's  best  and  most 
representative  works,  and  Is 
ready  for  delivery. 

But  for  the  noble  contribution 
of  the  world’s  greatest  artiste 
this  book  could  not  have  been 
manufactured  forless  than  $7.00. 
The  Fund  created  Is  divided 
eqnally  between  the  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  and  the 
Fund  for  the  bnlldlng  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address 

EUGENE  FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
(Also  at  Book  Stores.)  180  Monroe  Kt.,  Chicago. 

_ If  you  als<‘  Ish  to  send  postage,  enclose  10  cts. _ 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  EvsngeUat  is  published  In  a  shape  ooR- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wtsk  ■ 
binder  for  the  pnrpoee  of  keeplnga  file  In  the  best  'rfifi 
We  can  snpply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  pnetai  ■ 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fif*h  Aven  r 
Hew  York  Cltr 


A  $7.00 
Book  of 
Eugene 
Field’s 
Poems 

Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Artists, 


A  56.PIECE  SET  OF  DECORATED  CHINA 

absolutely  free.  Also  Lamps.  Sliver  Knives  and  Forks,  Silver 
Tea  Set,  Clocks,  WaU  hes  and  Books.  You  can  get  almost  any¬ 
thing  you  want  without  cost.  It  you  will  do  an  hour's  work  m 
your  neighborhood.  Particulars  free.  * 

Gentlewoman  Pub.  Co.,  German  Herold  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 


TRYINW  TO  UNSETTLE  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
DEFINIil  LY  PASSED  UPON. 

The  BraDgelical  Proteetanta  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  their  Home  Missiocary 
Societiee,  have  eubmitted  to  Oongreee  a  counter- 
petition  to  that  of  Cardinal  Qibbone  in  behalf 
of  the  Arebbiehope  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America,  publiehed  December  8th,  1898,  asking 
that  the  question  of  the  contract  school  system 
be  re-opened  and  that  Congress  again  go  over 
the  whole  subject  of  Indiao  education. 

The  American  Mieeionary  Aeeociation,  New 
Ycrk,  whose  enlarged  work  in  behalf  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  began  in  1882,  and  whose  Indian  out-eta- 
tione  probably  cow  reach  twenty  tribes  in  live 
different  States,  ia  chief  among  the  petitionere, 
and  represents  Congregational  Churches,  Meth¬ 
odist,  Baptist,  Preebyterian  and  other  Evangel¬ 
ical  ProteetsntB  are  included. 

Their  petition  says :  It  ie  proposed  to  open 
again  the  whole  question  of  sectarian  appropria¬ 
tions  for  Indian  education,  which  after  argu¬ 
ment,  controverey  and  Congressional  action  ex¬ 
tending  through  a  decade,  the  citizece  of  this 
republic  supposed  had  been  safely,  righteously 
and  permanently  adjueted  in  accord  with  the 
conceded  American  principle  of  absolute  eepara- 
tion  of  the  Church  frem  the  State  at  the  treas¬ 
ury  point. 

Since  1892  all  the  great  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  hitherto  receiving  government  eubsidy  ex¬ 
cepting  only  the  Roman  Catholic,  have  on  prin¬ 
ciple  withdrawn  from  the  receipt  of  money  from 
the  United  States  for  their  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  gavernment,  with  great  indulgence 
toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  while  an¬ 
nouncing  its  purpoES  to  cease  making  any  eec- 
tarian  appropriations  for  Indians  education, 
consented  to  gradually  decrease  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  Roman  Cathdic  Church  by 
twenty  per  cent,  each  year  until  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  five  years  the  appropriations  should  cease. 
The  time  fixed  for  tbe  dissolution  of  the  co¬ 
partnership  between  the  government  and  that 
church  has  arrived,  and  tbe  church  to  which 
special  and  unwarranted  consideration  has  been 
paid,  now  makes  overtures  for  tbe  renewal  of 
this  fairly  abolished  and  dangerous  practice. 

The  great  religioue  denominations  which  we 
represent  have  by  their  highest  autboritiEs,  sev¬ 
ered  their  financial  relations  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  pronounced  emphatically  upon  the 
principles  involved.  The  question  being  again 
opened  by  the  one  church  which  can  through  its 
hierarchy  speak  promptly  because  it  is  tot  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  the  membership  it  represents, 
we  claim  the  right  to  ask  for  adequate  time  for 
the  denominatioDB  we  represent,  which  in  their 
membership  and  adherents  embrace  the  over¬ 
whelming  n  ajority  of  our  owo  citizens  who 
have  any  convictions  upon  the  eafe  and  normal 
relatione  of  State  and  Church,  to  present  their 
protest  againet  the  re-opening  of  this  question. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  ad¬ 
here  to  ite  announced  policy  appearing  in  two 
recent  appropriation  bills,  concerning  appropri¬ 
ations  both  for  Indian  education,  and  for  charity 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereafter  to  make 
no  appropriations  whatever  for  education  in  any 
sectarian  echool. 

We  not  only  protest  against  re  openieg  the 
question  of  sectarian  appropriations  now  closed 
by  action  of  CongreES,  but  we  petition  that  the 
General  Government  now  adopt  a  definite,  per¬ 
manent,  and  uniform  principle,  in  accord  with 
tbe  spirit  of  the  United  States  Conetitution,  for 
advancing  education  among  the  Indiana  on  tbe 
bas'sof  the  American  Free  Common  School  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  this  in  order  that  there  be  no  departure 
from  tbe  American  principle  of  keeping  separate 
and  distinct  tbe  functione  of  Church  and  State 


January  12.  1899. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


i? 


For  the  Sunday-school  Lessons  of  189tt 
every  careful  teacher  needs  i  he 

Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus, 

V-y  Professor  Anthony  of  Cobb  Divinity 
School.  It  shows  the  sources  of  all  our 
information  ab  'Ut  Jesus.  It  answers 
the  questions  enquiring  pupils  ask. 

Sent,  pnutpaid.  fi>r  $1.00,  by 

SILVER.  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
New  Youk  Boston  Chicaoo 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK, 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  for  prayer 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  last  at  two  o'clock.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
and  harmony  was  manifested  in  all  the  prayers 
and  remarks.  Evidently  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod 
is  working  in  this  Presbytery.  The  churches 
are  feeling  the  good  efFec's  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  and  in  some  instatces  the  meetings  are 
continued  this  week.  The  regular  m  eting  of 
the  Preebytery  followed  the  prayer  service.  The 
Rev,  John  Kirkpatrick  was  received  into  this 
Presbytery,  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  this  city.  With  regard  to  the  Mormon 
question,  the  Presbyte  y  took  the  following  ac 
tion :  "Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  sympathizes  with  the  general  feeling  of 
apprehension  at  the  growing  dirregard  by  the 
Mormon  citizens  of  Utah  of  the  obligations 
under  which  that  State  obtained  admission  t^ 
the  Union,  and  prays  Congress  to  enforce  those 
obligations,  and  the  House  of  Represantatives  to 
observe  them  in  the  case  of  Brigham  H.  Rob 
erts,  recently  elected  to  that  House  by  the  State 
of  Utah."  Samuel  Colgate,  J.  B.  Eakins  and 
R.  A.  Boyle  were  taken  under  the  care  of  this 
Presbytey  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Later 
on  in  the  meeting  Mr.  Colgate  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College  ard  at  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
at  Hamilton,  New  York.  After  other  routine 
businees.  Presbytery  adjourned. 

Elmira. — “The  Perfect  Man— Christ  Jesus.” 
— Rev.  James  A.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Franklin  Street  Church,  Elmira,  has  been 
preaching  a  series  of  very  able  and  original  ser 
mons  on  the  subject,  "The  Perfect  Man— Christ 
Jesus.  ”  They  have  been  published  in  the  Elmira 
Advertiser  the  day  following  their  delivery,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention.  Another  eeries 
is  expected  in  time  on  the  Divine  side  of 
Christ’s  cbaractsr.  The  whole  will  doubtless 
grow  into  a  valuable  vo'ume.  The  sunjects  of 
the  series  were  as  follows:  1  "The  Child  Jesus 
and  Jesus  the  Child-like 11.  ‘  The  Physician 
Jesus  and  Other  Famous  Physicians;"  III. 
"The  Preacher  Jesus  and  Other  Great  Preach¬ 
ers;  IV.  "Jesus  as  Social  Reformer  and  Other 
Reformers;"  V.  "Jesus  the  Teacher  an  J  Other 
Famous  Teachers ;"  VI.  "Jesus,  Master  of  Wind 
and  Wave;"  VII.  "Jesus,  the  Kingdom  Organ¬ 
izer,  and  Other  Organizers  of  Men;"  VIII. 
"Jesus,  the  Perfect  Man,  and  Other  Great 
Men.”  S.  W.  P. 

Kino  Ferry. — The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  pleasant  little  village  of  Cayuga  County, 
Rev.  W.  C  Brass,  pastor,  received  a  New  Year's 
present  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  communion 
set  of  eight  pieces,  from  Eider  S.  C,  Feesenden. 
It  bears  the  appropriate  inscription  :  "Presented 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Genoa,  New 
York,  by  S.  C.  Fessenden,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Ellen  Purdy  Fessenden,  January  1st, 
1899."  Mrs.  Fessenden  died  on  February  26th, 
1897,  having  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  de¬ 
voted  member  of  the  church.  The  new  service 
«ras  used  for  the  first  time  on  January  1st,  and 


will  long  be  treasured  as  a  memorial  of  two  of 
the  faithful  members  of  this  historic  old  church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh — The  Bannerol  January 5th says : 
"The  Christmas  entertainment  of  the  Second 
Church,  this  city,  postponed  on  account  of  the 
death  of  tbe  pastor’s  assistant,  John  H.  Neely, 
was  held  in  the  church,  December  29tb.  Many 
of  the  Christmas  exercises  were  reserved'for  last 
Sabbath,  and  some  specml  musical  features  were 
repeattd.  tbat  day  being  the  first  anniversary  of 
Rev.  S.  Edward  Young’s  pastorate. " 

Middle  Creek  — At  a  two  weeks’  series  of 
meetings,  closing  on  December  25 .b,  the  Middle 
Creek  Church,  Kittacning  Presbytery,  receiver 
an  sccessii-'n  of  nineteen  members  on  confession 
of  faith  This  church  is  connected  with  the 
charge  at  Rimersburg.  Rev.  A.  A.  Kelly,  pas'or. 
The  meetings,  were  maiked  by  earnest  interest 
and  large  attet dance  throughout. 

Washington.  — riie  Conclusion  of  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Pastorate. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
paetorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jumps  I.  Brownson,  over 
the  First  Church  of  Washington  was  observed 
on  December  29th.  The  church  was  finely  dec 
oiatsd  with  palms  and  evergreens,  and  above  the 
pulpit  the  figures  1849  1899  formed  a  feature. 
One  of  the  most  touching  parts  of  the  program 
was  the  address  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Lester,  D.D.,  of 
West  Alexander.  He  has  been  pastor  of  his  own 
church  since  1844,  and  during  all  these  years 
had  acted  with  Mr.  Brownson  in  the  affairs  o 
the  church  more  at  large.  The  first  address  was 
given  by  Alexander  Wilson,  Eeq.,  of  Washing 
ton,  in  behalf  of  the  congregation.  The  Rev. 
1.  R.  Alexander,  assistant  pastor  of  the  church, 
then  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  session,  Papets  fol¬ 
lowed  by  J.  F.  McFarland,  Esq.,  in  behalf  o^ 
the  Sunday-school;  by  Mrs.  William  Speer,  wife 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Speer,  in  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Society ;  by  Mrs  Dr  William  Hamil¬ 
ton,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society; 
and  an  address  by  Miss  Annie  Davis,  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 
The  remainder  of  the  program  consisted  of  ad¬ 
dresses  representing  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  by  Rev.  Matthew  B  Riddle,  D. D.  ; 
the  Washington  Female  Seminary,  by  Hon.  J, 
A.  Mcllvaine;  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col 
lege,  by  Rev.  James  D.  Moffat,  D.  D.  ;  the  Min¬ 
isters’  Association,  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Woodring, 
D.  D.  ;  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lester,  D.  D.  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson, 
D.D. ,  followed,  speaking  for  hie  venerable 
father,  the  retiring  pastor,  and  his  family.  Dr. 
Btownson  then  took  the  pulpit  platform  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  people  as  their  pastor  for  the  last  time. 
The  congregation  stood,  and  as  the  venerable 
minister  uttered  his  affectionate  farewell  words 
and  "blessed  hie  dear  people,"  the  s  ene  was 
very  beautiful  and  historic.  The  attendance  was 
large.  A  reception  was  held  for  him  in  the 
chapel  in  the  evening.  On  Sabbath  morning, 
January  Ist,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Alexander, 
who  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  co-pastor 
with  Dr.  Brcwnson  in  the  First  Church,  offered 
his  resignation. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Normal  Park  Church. — The  Rev. 
H.  Atwocd  Percival,  pastor.  This  church  ob¬ 
served  the  Week  of  Prayer,  tbe  pastor  speaking 
each  evening  to  good  audiences.  Friday  evening. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Ringland,  D.  D. ,  preached  at  the 
preparatory  service  Ten  adult  members  were 
received  into  full  communion  last  Sabbath. 

C.  P. 

MISSOURI. 

Ex.  Louis.— The  Web.'iter  Groves  Presbyterians 
have  been  keeping  the  holidays  in  a  way  highly 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  doubtless,  not 
less  so  to  their  pastor.  Dr.  W.  H.  Bates  and  also 
his  wife.  It  was  Christmas  Eve  when  they  vis¬ 
ited  the  Manse,  and  after  an  interval  for  social 
amenities,  Mr.  Warren  H.  Simmons  presented 


Begin  the  New  Year 

by  using 


It  means  a  long  life  and  a  brilliant 
one  for  your  Silverware. 

Trill  1  quantity  for  tbe  asking. 

Boi,  iMmt-paid,  16  ctR.  in  stamps. 

It's  ^Id  Everywhere. 

The  Electro  Silicon  Co.,  30  Cliff  Street,  New  TorlL 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bates,  in  behalf  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  an  envelope  containing  a  $100  bill.  An 
elegant  mahogany  music  cabinet  and  an  ex¬ 
quisite  parlor  lamp  were  among  other  Christmas 
presents  that  found  their  way  to  the  manse  that 
evening.  The  chief  promoters  of  this  surprise 
patty  were  Mrs.  B.  H.  Brownell  and  Miss  Ella 
Ferguson,  and  among  the  prominent  partici¬ 
pants  present  were:  C.  W.  Ferguson,  L.  E. 
Frost,  W.  A.  Lewis,  W.  R.  Smyth,  W.  D.  Big- 
gers  and  others  The  pastor.  Dr.  Bates,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  very  hearty  appreciation  of  himself 
and  Mrs.  Bates  for  the  visit  and  the  substantial 
tokens  of  regard  which  bad  been  presented.  As 
many  will  recall.  Dr.  Bates  was  for  years  the 
popular  and  beloved  pastor  at  Clyde,  New  York. 
That  he  stands  in  like  close  relatione  with  bis 
present  charge,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  this 
spontaneous  demonstration. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls. — This  church  has  a  Westminster 
Boy’s  and  Girl’s  League  under  tbe  care  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  A.  T.  Wolff,  D.D.,  twenty  of  whom 
were  present  at  public  worship  all  but  six  Sab¬ 
baths  last  year.  The  finances  of  this  congrega¬ 
tion  are  reported  in  the  beet  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  they  have  ever  been, 
and  they  began  the  year  with  another  series  of 
evangelistic  meetings.  The  board  of  four  elders 
and  an  enlarged  board  of  ^trustees  helpfully  sup¬ 
port  the  pastor,  who  continues  encouraged  by  a 
very  full  church. 

Canton. — Rev.  A.  J.  Harmon  has  closed  his 
labors  with  this  church  as  stated  supply.  They 
do  not  now  feel  able  to  continue  to  maintain 
stated  preaching  in  their  own  houn  of  worship, 
though  they  are  well  organized  in  all  church  de¬ 
partments  and  have  no  debt.  The  town  is  a 
county  eeat  and  has  two  thousand  people  and  two 
lines  of  railroad. 

Woonsocket. — Sore  affliction  has  visited  the 
manse  here.  Their  only  child,  a  lovely  girl  of 
three  years  of  age,  was  suddenly  taken  from 
them  after  a  few  hours’  illness  with  membratous 
croup.  The  entire  congregation  and  town  sym¬ 
pathize  deeply  with  Rev.  R.  A.  Ra) son  and  wife. 
Rev.  E.  Brown  of  Wolsey  conducted  the  funeral 
eervicee.  A  few  days  previous,  a  slight  fire  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  manee,  but  it  was  extinguished 
by  the  fire  department  before  much  damage  was 
done  to  the  property.  Mr.  Raysoo  was  slightly 
burned. 

Pakker. — This  congregation  again  rejoice  in 
tbe  return  of  their  pastor  tbe  past  thirteen 
years.  Rev.  T.  B.  Boughton.  After  an  absence 
of  eight  months,  necessary  in  order  to  recover 
his  wonted  health,  be  resumed  his  labors  with 
them  New  Year’s  Day.  They  gave  him  a  royal 
reception  and  he  seemed  as  glad  as  they.  While 
absent  he  made  the  tour  of  the  Lakes,  a  voya 
across  the  Atlantic,  attending  the  n 
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Sunday-BCbool  Convention,  and  remaining  two 
months  in  London  and  Great  Britain.  Since  re¬ 
turning,  be  has  spent  most  of  his  time  with  rela¬ 
tives  in  Eaaton,  Pennsylvania  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  congregation  supplied  the  pulpit,  kept 
up  his  salary  and  their  wonted  generous  contri¬ 
butions  to  beneficence.  This  is  one  of  the  eight 
self  sustaining  churches  in  this  Synod. 

PiERBB. — Death  of  Dr.  Blackburn. — What 
now  sbems  the  final  ending  of  this  church  oc¬ 
curred  Ne»  Year’s  Day.  The  funeral  of  Rev. 
William  M.  Blackburn,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  from 
within  its  walls  that  had  resounded  with  his 
voice  as  their  much  beloved  pastor  the  past 
fourteen  years — though  others  had  ministered  to 
them  part  of  that  time.  He  died  very  suddenly 
and  without  any  premonition,  while  sitting  in 
his  room  alone,  December  29tb,  in  the  evening 
Hie  wife  was  in  another  part  of  the  house  and 
his  unmarried  daughter,  Bessie,  bad  just  stepped 
out  for  a  few  moments.  When  she  returned  he 
was  lying  on  the  fijor  unconscious  having  evi¬ 
dently  expired,  for  be  never  again  showed  cos- 
sciouanese.  He  was  at  home  from  bis  work  as 
President  Emeritus  and  proftssor  in  Synod’s 
College  at  Huron,  spending  the  vacation  with 

is  family,  from  whence  be  was  thus  called  to 
his  eternal  home  and  rest.  He  had  hardly 
reached  the  seventy-first  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
An  immense  crowd  attended  his  remains  to  the 
church  and  then  to  the  cemetery  in  East  Pierre. 
The  Rev.  O.  H.  French,  President  of  Huron 
College,  conducted  the  services,  being  assisted 
by  the  Synodical  missionary.  Dr.  H.  P.  Carson, 
and  resident  clergy  of  the  city.  A  prince  and 
a  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel,  but  he  went  as 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  He  bad  long  been 
eminent  as  an  author  and  educator,  was  widely 
known  and  loved.  As  his  lifeless  form  rested 
beautifully  robed  before  the  pulpit,  the  viewing 
throng  noted  the  very  natural  and  accustomed, 
pleasant  expression  on  his  face.  Further  men 
tion  of  hie  life  work  and  decease  will  doubtless 
appear  in  the  religious  press. 

WISCONSIN. 

MiLWAUKKa.  — Rev.  Everett  A.  Cutter,  the 
successor  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Bill,  who  has  gone 
to  Fond  du  Lac,  began  hie  labors  in  Westmin 
star  Presbyterian  Church  on  New  Year’s  Bab 
bath.  The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  began  on  New 
Year’s  Sunday  evening  with  sacred  concert  and 
sermon  and  continued  on  Monday,  closing  at 
night  with  a  jubilee. 

Applkton. — The  Rev.  John  McCoy  has  re 
turned  from  a  short  vacation  in  Ohio,  much  im¬ 


proved  in  health  During  hie  abse.  a  the  pul 
pit  of  Memorial  Church  was  supplied  by  the 
Rev.  Rollo  Branch.  The  Week  of  Prayer  was 
observed  by  meetings  conducted  by  the  pastor 
every  evening  during  the  week. 

Eau  Claire.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
is  without  a  pastor  since  the  resignation  of  Rev. 
W.  N.  Sloan,  Ph.D.  The  elders  and  trustees 
attend  to  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  and  to  the 
Sabbath -school  and  prayer  meeting.  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  McCoy  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church. 

Ricx  Lakb.— Although  the  ranks  have  been 
thinned  by  deaths  and  removals,  members  are 
added  at  each  communion  and  lately  three  new 
elders  have  been  ordained.  The  church.  Rev. 
0.  C.  Jones  pastor,  is  self-supporting  and  has 
no  debt. 

Dbkorra  — Rev.  James  M.  Bain,  the  Sunday 
school  missionary,  has  been  holding  meetings  in 
Dekorra.  At  the  communion  service  on  New 
Year’s  Sabbath,  twelve  members  were  received 
into  fellowship,  four  of  whom  were  baptized. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

A  Great  Preacher  — The  late  Dr.  John  L. 
Girardeau  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  preach¬ 
ers  of  his  generation.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hoyt  and 
others  are  putting  down  marvellous  things  touch¬ 
ing  his  eloquence  and  lower,  not  much  noised  in 
his  life  time.  He  was  an  exceedingly  modest 
mao,  but  counted  himeelf  as  a  good  preacher  to 
negroes.  Thus  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Chichester  o^ 
Charleston,  in  the  Cdrietian  Observer,  gives  a 
graphic  deecription  of  Girardeau  peaching  to 
the  negroes:  “The  fi'st  time  I  ever  eaw  or  heard 
Dr.  Girardeau  was  in  1860.  It  was  one  Sabbath 
night,  as  he  stood  on  the  platform  in  his  great 
Z  on  Church,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  largest 
negro  congregation  in  this  country.  This  edi 
fice,  capable  of  holding  on  the  ma  n  floor  and  in 
the  large  galleries  more  than  two  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  was  erected  for  him  mainly  by  the  James 
.Adger  family.  I  bad  never  before  seen  a  negro 
congregation,  and  the  eight  to  me  was  new  and 
novel.  The  entire  building,  with  its  wide  gal 
leries  was  filled  with  colored  people,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pews  on  each  side  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  were  reserved  for  white  people  and 
which  were  always  filled  to  their  utmost  capac¬ 
ity  by  those  who,  by  going  early,  were  fortuna*e 
enough  to  secure  seats.  The  music  was  led  by 
a  precentor,  as  there  was  no  instrument.  The 
hymns  during  the  services,  as  rendered  by  such 
a  congregation  of  negroes,  cannot  be  described. 
It  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  I  can  sim¬ 
ply  say,  it  was  wonderful  I  The  sermon  which 
he  preached  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the 
grandest  I  ever  listened  to,  worthy  of  being  de¬ 
livered  before  the  largest  and  moat  cultivated 
white  audiences  tbat  could  be  gathered  in  any 
city  in  the  world.  The  subject  was,  ‘Tbe  In 
credulity  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord.  ’  The  impression  made  upon  me  was 
BO  deep  and  lasting  that  I  can  recall  that  sermon 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  score  years. 
The  negroes  seemed  to  listen  with  rapt  and  quiet 
attention,  except  when  some  old  privileged 
‘uncle’  or  ‘auntie’  would  exclaim,  ‘Dat’sso;’ 
'Bless  de  Lord;’  ‘Dat  am  de  trufe;’  but  the  e 
was  not  the  least  demonstration  or  excitement 
throughout  the  entire  service.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  impressive  scenes  I  ever  witnessed.’’  An¬ 
other  and  a  special  occasion  is  thus  refened  to 
by  another  writer:  “Once  the  Legislature  of 
South  Oarolina, ’’  Dr.  Webb  writes,  “invited 
Dr.  Girardeau  to  preach  hie  famous  sermon  on 
the ‘Final  Judgment.’  He  delivired  it  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbia;  tbe  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  present ;  tbe  building  everywhere  was 
packed;  he  was  up  to  himself  in  every  parti cu 
lar,  the  sermon  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  closely  read  fron  beginning  to  end 
During  the  delivery  1  eaw  men  leaning  on  the 
backs  of  the  seats  in  front  of  them,  some  weep¬ 
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ing,  some  with  b'anched  faces,  eom-t  Ewaying 
tbeii  bodies  w.th  every  gesture  of  tbe  preacher, 
and  as  tbe  voice  of  the  speaker  hushed  I  beard  a 
^reat  gruao  as  the  tired  cocgregatioo  fell  back 
n  its  seat’'  Some  coapeteot  perion  shou  d 
take  it  in  hand  to  prepare  a  suitable  volume  on 
Dr  Giiardtau. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Braddock,  Pa.  —  Any  one  of  our  working 
churches,  or  of  thcsi  tbat  propose  to  become  such, 
at  a  loss  aa  to  the  best  expenditure  of  tbeir  en¬ 
ergy  and  money,  may  well  taka  account  of  tbe 
foreigners  in  tbeir  midst,  or  within  presible 
reach  and  influence.  Tbe  Presbyterian  Church 
needs  nothing  so  much  aa  an  accession  of  audac 
ity,  and  it  little  kcows  the  prestige  which  its 
h  story  in  Britain  and  Amsriia,  to  say  nothing 
of  tbe  Continent,  has  given  it.  In  many  a  com¬ 
munity,  we  are  clear,  a  work  and  success  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  following  might  be  begun  this  very 
month  We  clip  these  intereetirg  particulars 
from  the  last  Banre':  “ Presbyterians  and  United 
P  eebyte'ians  have  contributecl  liberaliy  to  tbe 
Cocgregational  Slavic  Church,  of  Braddock.  In- 
tereating  services  were  be  d  there  on  the  morn- ■ 
ing  of  December  25th.  Rev.  John  Jelinck,  tbe 
pastor,  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  for  Chriat- 
maa  day;  which  was  followed  by  the  ordinance 
of  infant  baptism  and  tbe  Lord’s  Supper.  In 
tbe  latter,  prayer  wae  offered  before  partaking 
of  the  cup.  as  well  as  of  tbe  bread.  Eighteen 
new  members  were  welcomed ;  and  many  faces 
beamed  as  they  crowded  around  the  pulpit  to 
make  tbeir  public  profeesion.  Persecution  from 
kindred  sometimes  atflicts  such  converts— a  very 
seysra  tiral  to  a  sensitive  spirit  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  new  church  was  filled,  some  having  come 
even  from  Charleroi ;  and  the  voices  of  many 
young  men  and  children  added  volume  to  the 
congregational  singing  This  singing  was  im¬ 
pressive  ;  for,  after  all,  the  tongue  of  John  Hues 
has  some  musical  qualities.  Tbeee  converted 
Slavs  generally  become  naturalized,  and  choose 
America  for  their  home,  for  the  same  reasons 
which  gu’ded  our  own  ancestors.  Excepting 
English  and  German  churches,  this  is  the  larg¬ 
est  evangelical  congregation  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  May  the  Preabyterians,  who  are  about 
to  enter  this  open  door,  find  corresponding  en- 
lariremeat  and  blessing  ’’ 
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THE  FLA6-UA1SINH  IN  HAVANA. 

What  It  Means  for  Cuba. 

By  Rev.  Edward  W.  Abbey. 

The  royal  flag  of  Spain  ia  down  in  Cuba;  to¬ 
day  the  Stare  and  Stripee  wave  over  that  palace 
whence  have  ie  ued  so  many  edic'e  destructive 
of  human  rights  and  tappinese.  When  Colum 
hue  tirst  saw  these  shores,  he  led  hie  followers  in 
singing  the  Te  Deum.  As  the  flag,  that  was 
born  amid  struggles  for  liberty,  and  waves, 
wherever  it  be,  to  proclaim  liberty,  floats  forth 
upon  the  breezes  of  the  Oarribean,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  all  do  as  did  the  great  explorer,  lift  our 
voices  in  the  Te  Deum. 

It  was  four  hundred  and  eix  years  ago  that 
the  flag  of  Spain  was  planted  on  Cuban  soil ; 
during  all  this  long  period,  it  has  represented  a 
withering  influence  over  this  beautiful  garden 
spot;  and  now  it  baa  been  lowered,  never  again, 
we  trust,  to  t  e  raided  on  these  shores  It  baa 
been  weighed  in  the  balances,  and,  under  the 
judgment  of  God  and  men,  fouid  wanting,  it  is 
hauled  down,  and  with  rare  grace  on  the  part 
of  its  conquerors  permitted  to  pack  itself  back  to 
its  old  home  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees. 
As  that  flag  dicappears,  and  the  flag  nf  freedom, 
progress  and  enlightenment  appears  in  its  place, 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Antilles  will  begin 
to  array  herself  in  garments  of  praise  Her 
days  of  mounting  are  ended.  Bigotry,  cruelty 
and  greed  will  no  longer  rule  her. 

The  dawning  of  a  new  year  is  an  auspicious 
time  for  this  transfer  to  be  made;  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day  on  which  it  occurs  might  well  take  on 
a  new  manning  to  the  Cubans.  Whether  or  not 
the  Commissioners,  who  decided  upon  this  date 
remembered  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  the  carry 
ing  out  of  the  program  of  transfer  was  not  out 
of  harmony  with  our  American  Sabbath  sei  ti- 
ments.  There  was  as  little  parade  and  noise  as 
was  possible  in  connection  with  an  event  of  such 
vast  importance.  Left  to  the  Cubans,  the  day 
would  have  been  fliled  with  wildest  excitement 
and  scenes  of  most  extravagant  demonstration. 
Nothing  that  could  be  done  to  express  their  joy 
would  have  been  neglected.  No  tempering  of 
their  public  exhibitions,  such  as  controls  us  on 
our  national  anniversaries,  becauee  of  the  Sab 
bath  day,  would  have  occurred  to  their  minds,  or 
would  have  been  considered.  Nothing  in  Cuba 
ie  done  under  any  sour  asceticism  of  "Blue 
Laws." 

This  glorious  act  of  January  1st  brings  back 
to  me  some  reflections  from  a  Sunday  in  Havana 
last  winter,  reflectioES  which  bear  upon  the 
changes  which  must  come  in  Cuba  under  the 
dominion  of  that  new  fl«g.  The  people  have 
had  so  little  liberty,  that  a  new  world  will  seem 
to  have  opened  to  them.  To  ue  Americacs,  lib¬ 
erty  is  so  full,  that  we  can  scarcely  understand 
what  life  would  be  without  it.  In  civil  matters, 
we  are  free  ti  do  anything  that  is  half-way  rea¬ 
sonable.  In  religion,  anything  in  theory  or  form 
ie  open  to  our  belief  or  worship.  Not  so  in 
Cuba.  Just  the  reverse.  There  doctrine  in  pro- 
feasion,  and  form  in  worship  are  iron  bound; 
after  that  comes  the  freedom.  And  what  a  prac¬ 
tical  commentary  upon  the  dangers  of  ecclesias 
tical  tyranny  !  Pronounce  the  proper  ehibbo- 
leth,  profess  the  accepted  doctrine,  worship  at 
the  prescribed  altar,  then  you  may  go  your  way, 
and  do  your  liking. 

Who  that  has  had  even  the  briefest  experi¬ 
ence  in  Cuba  has  not  felt  the  force  of  this  I  On 
a  Saturday  evening  in  Havana,  my  mind,  work¬ 
ing  along  the  old  home  lines,  began  to  arrange 
the  Sabbath  program.  Making  inquiry  where  1 
could  And  a  Proteetant  Church.  I  waa  told 
there  wae  none.  No  Proteetant  Church  I  "Of 
course  not;  this  is  a  Catholic  country."  "Is 
there  noplace  of  Proteetant  worship  T"  "We 
know  of  none."  What  should  I  do  T  This,  at 
least,  I  could  not  do,  have  the  natural  gratiflca- 
tion  of  worshipping  God  in  anything  like  my 
accustomed  forme.  And  this  in  a  "Christian" 


land,  not  one  hundred  miles  from  the  United 
States — and  fcr  the  reason  that  the  existing 
authorities  will  not  permit  it.  1  was  told  that 
there  had  been  a  Protestant  Church,  but  that 
Mr.  Diaz,  the  head  of  it,  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  Island.  Yes,  I  knew  of  hie  repeated  impris¬ 
onments,  and  the  final  breaking  up  of  his  work, 
and  bis  own  banishment. 

The  early  Babbath  morning  found  n  e  seated  in 
the  shadow  of  the  graceful  leabella  monument, 
opposite  my  hotel,  reading  my  Testament,  and 
breathing  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  existence. 
One  can  feel  no  otherwise  on  an  early  morning 
in  February  in  Cuba.  Then  a  walk  of  a  couple 
of  blocks  down  the  Prado  brought  me  to  the  old 
theatre,  the  sceoe  of  Mr.  Diaz’s  remarkable 
work,  but  here  all  wae  quiet,  no  Gospel  preached, 
no  Eong  of  praise.  All  bad  been  hushed  by  fie 
strong  hand  of  bigotry  and  darkness. 

Even  if  oce  be  not  over  strict  in  bis  Sabbath 
views,  he  will  meet  experiences  all  the  day 
through  in  Havana,  which  will  shock  his  prin 
ciplee,  and  give  him  a  new  regard  for  a  Sabba  h 
day  of  rest  and  quiet  and  worship.  The  churches 
are  indeed  open  in  the  morning,  and  thoee  de 
voutly  inclined  may  go  to  Maes.  If,  however, 
you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Maes  ?  Then  you  must 
take  Rome  as  it  is,  and  beware  lest  you  do  as 
Romans  do.  For  allurements  are  not  lacking. 
The  parks  and  streets  are  surging  with  people, 
all  bent  on  pleasure  and  frolic.  The  theatres  and 
dance  halls  offer  their  best  attractions.  The 
cock  pits  are  thronged.  The  bull-flght  commands 
leading  attention.  (And  to-day,  Maysantini, 
the  great  Mayzantini,  who  is  over  from  Madrid 
for  an  engagement  of  seven  Sundays,  and  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
ie  to  kill  eix  bulls.  Starvation  may  stalk  over 
the  land,  and  poverty  consume  the  people  of  the 
city,  but  the  bull- ring  will  not  be  neglected. ) 
The  shops  are  open  and  busy.  The  cafes  teem 
with  life.  This  is  Sunday  as  you  will  find  it. 
As  in  dirt  and  filth  Havana  is  one  hundred  years 
behind  our  American  cities,  so  is  she  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  behind  in  her  ideas  of  a  Sabbath 
day.  In  raising  the  flag  over  Cuba,  and  makine 
it  American  territory,  we  have  thus  annexed  a 
great  responsibility.  While  the  way  is  now 
open  for  Christian  work  by  any  and  all  Proteet¬ 
ant  Churches,  that  work  will  require  great  energy 
and  patience  before  Cuba  shares  with  us  the  re 
spect  for  and  the  blessings  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 

And  so,  too,  in  regard  to  the  Bible.  The  en¬ 
trance  of  God’s  Word  givetb  light.  And  Cuba 
has  bad  no  Bible.  She  baa  locked  her  doors 
against  it,  and  the  curee  of  moral  and  spiritual 
darkness  has  rested  upon  her.  I  could  but  feel 
on  that  beautiful  February  morning,  that  the 
flat  of  the  Almighty  Liberator  had  gone  !o<th, 
with  the  explosion  of  that  battleship,  whose 
mangled  hull  lay  out  in  yonder  harbor.  The 
Word  of  God  has  been  bound.  It  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  even  the  Church  in  Cuba  has  the 
Bible.  If  anything  within  the  range  of  religious 
and  moral  training  should  be  undisputed,  we 
might  expect  that  to  be  the  Decalogue.  Cbris- 
tiane,  Jews  and  Pagans  can  agree  upon  that. 
What,  then,  can  be  expected  from  a  people,  when 
from  childhood  they  are  taught  a  Decalogue  in 
which  the  commandment  forbidding  the  worship 
of  graven  images  is  stricken  out,  and  the  re¬ 
quired  number  is  maintained  by  dividing  the 
tenth,  which  leads  one  to  c<  nclude  that  the  cov 
eting  of  one’s  neighbor’s  wife  ie  euch  a  constant 
offence,  that  it  deserves  a  separate  statute  f 
What  spiritual  light  and  moral  conduct  can  be 
expected  where  God's  Word  is  thus  tn  ated  by 
the  very  teachers  of  religion  ? 

It  wae  my  privilege  to  meet  and  receive  many 
most  delightful  courtesies  from  one  of  the  high 
eat  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  the  Island.  In 
reply  to  some  questions  about  the  moral  and  re 
ligious  life  of  the  people,  he  repeated  an  old 
Cuban  saying,  to  the  effect  that  the  Cubans 
are  religious  three  times  in  their  lives:  once 


Weak  Lungs 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  117  West  45th 
Street,  has  just  published  a 
new  book  on 

“  The  Lungs  and  Their  Diseases,” 

which  explains  all  about  Con¬ 
sumption,  how  it  arises,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is 
known,  how  it  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  treatment  by 
which  it  is  now  cured  It  also 
describes 

Bronchitis,  Asthma  and 
Puimonary  Catarrh, 

shows  their  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  Consumption,  and  ex¬ 
plains  their  speedy  and  radical 
cure  by  Antiseptic  Medicated  Air. 

JHIS  BOOK  is  of  such  great  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  all  who  have  weak  lungs  or  are 
threatened  with  any  form  of  lui  g  disease 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  issue  an  edition  of 
50,000  copies  in  paper  covers  for  free  distri¬ 
bution.  Dr.  Robert  Hunter  is  the  oldest 
Lung  Specialist  of  this  country,  and  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  woi  Id  as  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  all  diseases  of  the  b<eath- 
ing  organs. 

From  the  Neva  York  Herald:  “  It  seems 
after  many  disappointments  and  false  rumors 
of  the  cures  for  consumption,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  as  discovered  and  practiced  by  Dr. 
Robert  Hunter,  117  West  45th  Street,  New 
York,  has  accomplished  results  so  satisfactory 
that  this  dread  disease  need  no  longer  be 
classed  among  the  incurable.” 

From  the  New  York  Sun;  “Dr.  Hunter's 
recent  book  on  Consumption  and  its  wonderful 
cures  that  have  been  reported,  effectually  re¬ 
move  all  doubt  as  to  the  curability  of  this 
dread  disease.” 

Readers  of  THE  EVANOELIST  can  obtain  Dr. 
Hunter’s  book  FREE  by  addressing  him, 
1 17  West  4Stli  Atreet,  New  York. 


wheo  they  are  baptized ;  again  when  they  are 
married ;  again  when  they  are  buried.  And  be 
admitted  that  there  waa  a  very  considerable  truth 
in  the  saying.  With  the  practical  infidelity 
which  prevails  to  an  extreme  degree  among  the 
men,  the  general  superstition  among  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  makes  such  an  apportionment  of  religion 
quite  sufficient.  Queen  Victoria  gave  the  true 
answer  to  the  Indian  prince,  who  asked  her 
wbat  made  her  nation  so  prosperous  and  strong : 
"It  in  the  Bible."  And  the  American  flag  wav 
ing  over  Cuba,  in  making  the  Bible  free,  will 
bring  a  cew  moral  life  to  the  people,  such  as  has 
not  been  possible  to  them.  Under  that  flag, 
no  such  scene  will  ever  again  occur,  as  occurred 
to  that  heroic  Cuban  missionary,*  Mr.  Dias. 
Holding  a  meeting  one  day,  officers  came  in  and 
arrested,  him  together  with  some  of  hie  bearers. 
Taken  before  the  Mayor,  they  were  questioned 
in  this  way:  to  one,  "Wbat  have  yon  been  doing 
up  there T"  "I  have  been  reading  the  Bible," 
waa  the  answer.  "Put  him  in  jail  for  reading 
the  Bible,"  said  the  Mayor.  "Now,  sir,  wbat 
have  you  been  doing  up  there  T"  said  he  to  an¬ 
other.  "I  have  been  praying  and  singing." 
"Put  him  in  jail  for  praying  and  singing," 
commanded  the  Mayor.  "And  what  have  you 
been  doing?"  "I  have  been  reading  the  Bible, 
and  preaching  the  Gospel."  "Put  him  in  jail 
for  reading  the  Bible  and  preaching  the  Gospel, " 
he  ordered.  And  thus  disposed  of  by  the  Court, 
they  were  taken  to  jail  and  incarcerated  among 
criminals  and  desperadoes  of  the  worst  descrip¬ 
tion.  For  wbat  ?  For  the  crime  of  bolding  a 
meeting  to  glorify  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  not 
St.  Paul  in  Philippi  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  but  a  Christian  minister  in  the  heart  of  a 
nominal  Christian  country  to-day.  God  then 
shook  the  prison  dungeon,  and  liberated  His  ser¬ 
vants;  but  to-day  He  used  the  United  States 
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Qoverument,  a  lighteniog  mesBenger  from  whose 
Secretary  of  State  quickly  unbolted  those  prison 
bars.  The  flag  of  that  Government,  now  un¬ 
furled  from  the  Government  house  of  Cuba,  has 
forever  done  away  with  the  possibility  of  such 
scenes. 

But  all  this  means  nothing  adverse  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Cuba.  Indeed,  that  church 
should  join  with  all  others  in  singing  its  glad¬ 
dest  Te  Deum  for  the  raising  of  that  flag.  As 
it  means  the  opening  of  doors,  and  liberty  of 
work  for  all  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  so 
it  means  liberty  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Cuba  We  may  be  too  ready  to  heap  blame 
upon  that  church  for  all  these  short  comings. 
E«t  os  be  fair.  The  Roman  Church  of  Cuba  is 
far  from  being  that  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
true  sense,  it  has  had  no  such  privileges  as  the 
latter.  Spiritual  life  cannot  flourish  whenever 
it  is  restricted  In  Cuba,  the  Roman  Church, 
with  exclusive  rights  and  privileges,  has  never¬ 
theless  been  under  government  control.  And 
that  government  in  Cuba  has  always  been  a  mil 
itary  despotism.  It  could  tolerate  nothing  that 
in  any  way  might  interfere  with  its  tyrannical 
and  greedy  ends.  It  owned  the  church  build 
inge.  It  appointed  and  renewed  the  clergy,  and 
flxed  and  paid  their  salaries.  Thus  the  church 
has  been  subordinated  to  a  slavish  position 
And  a  church,  under  such  a  domination  as  tbs 
Spanish  colonial  military  government,  what 
could  be  expected  of  it  T  Whatever  spiritual 
life  it  possessed  must  fade  away.  Now  she  will 
be  faree;  and  whatever  light  she  poeeessee,  she 
can  let  it  shine  untrammeled  by  any  govern 
mental  interference.  And  joined  by  the  inflow 
of  evangelical  light  and  life  from  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  experienced  a  new  birth  of 
liberty  for  Church  and  State,  the  result  of  which 
will  be,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  wastes  of 
the  fair  Island  will  spring  forth  with  tropical 
beauty.  _ 

THE  BEST  CHURCH  HYMNS. 

Dr.  Louis  F.  Benson  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Four  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  prepare  a  new  Hymn  Book, 
(and  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  chief  part  in  edit¬ 
ing  “The  Hymnal,”  had,  of  course,  occasion  in 
this  long  and  laborious  task  to  examine  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  compilations, )  has  made  a  list  of  thirty 
two  hymns,  which  he  flnds  to  be  in  the  widest  use 
in  all  the  churches  the  world  over  who  worship 
in  the  Ekigiish  tongue.  They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

2.  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross. 

3  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  sou! . 

4.  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night. 

5.  Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken. 

6.  Sun  of  my  soul.  Thou  Saviour  dear. 

7.  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun. 

8.  Hark  I  the  herald  angels  sing. 

9.  Abide  with  me :  fast  falls  the  even-tide. 

10.  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home. 

11.  How  sweet  the  Name  of  Jeaus  sounds. 

12.  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee. 

13.  From  Gresnland’a  icy  mountains. 

14.  Our  God,  our  Help  in  ages  past. 

15.  Jerusalem  the  golden. 

16.  Lo!  He  comes,  with  clouds  descending. 

17.  Jeaus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun. 

18.  Glorious  things  of  thee  are'spoken. 

19.  Hark,  the  glad  sound  I  the  Saviour  comes 

20.  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs. 

21.  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  Name. 

22.  Hail  to  the  Lord’s  Anointed. 

23  O  worship  the  King  all  glorious  above. 

24  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to  day. 

25  Guide  me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah. 

26.  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea. 

27,  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 

28  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee. 

29  Children  of  the  Heavenly  King. 

30.  There  is  a  land  of  purs  delight 

31.  Thou,  whose  almighty  word. 

32.  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion. 
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LABKIH  SOAPS 


AMD  PREMHUmS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILf 

The  t-arkin  Idee  fully  explained  In 

beau'  ul  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  I.  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y« 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  xHE  BrAyOELlBI,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  17  and  34. 


COMMERCIAL  RIVALRY  IN  EASTERN  ASIA. 

Whether  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines 
will  add  greatly  to  American  commerce  remains 
to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  are  pushing  forward  to  get 
the  commerce  of  Eastern  Asia.  Not  only  do 
their  ahipa  all  along  the  coast,  but  France  in 
particular  has  eought  to  get  conce  sions  to  build 
railroads  which  would  give  access  to  the  interior. 

Against  this  other  powers  have  protested,  the 
Br  tisb  Minieter  objecting  to  the  mining  as  wel] 
as  the  railroad  regulations.  Our  Minister  at 
Pekin,  acting  upon  instructions  from  Washing 
ton,  has  protested  against  the  ex'eosion  of 
French  or  any  other  foreign  power’s  exclusive 
concession  at  Shanghai,  but  urged  the  extension 
of  the  existing  settlement  on  a  basis  that  should 
treat  all  foreign  powers  alike: 

Evidently  it  is  a  race  for  the  commerce  of 
Aeia.  To  keep  our  country  well  to  the  front  or 
at  least  in  line  with  any  other  power,  our  Con¬ 
sul  at  Shanghai  strongly  reccmmends  that  we 
should  have  an  Americ«n-Chineee  exposition  in 
that  city  He  says  that  practically  all  foreign 
trade  for  the  middle  and  north  of  China  goes 
through  Shanghai,  and  an  exposition  there  will 
reach  the  trade  of  the  Yangtse  valley  and  the 
north.  Imports  from  the  United  States  are  in¬ 
creasing  We  are  nearer  the  Chinese  market, 
freights  are  less,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese 
is  more  friendly  to  Americans  than  to  any  other 
nationality. 

This  is  the  time,  he  says,  to  push  the  trade 
which  is  rapidly  developing,  and  if  not  captured 
by  the  United  States  now,  will  be  lost  for  many 
years.  He  advises  that  a  permanent  exposition 
be  located  in  the  American  settlement  and  that 
Its  national  character  be  strongly  empbasixed 
He  says  American  trade  in  the  region  has  so  far 
been  pushed  but  half  beartedly.  and  that  the 
agents  of  many  American  bouses  attempting  to 
do  business  there  are  Germans  and  Englishmen, 
who  are  not  inclined  to  push  American  gooc^s  at 
the  expense  of  manufacturers  from  their  o»n 
country. 

The  Consul  General  says  further  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Arms  must  acquaint  themselves  with  Chinese 
methods  of  doing  business  and  with  the  super¬ 
stitions  and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as 
with  their  trade  and  banking  law.  The  colors 
of  labels,  the  form  in  which  goods  are  put  up 
and  many  other  seemingly  immaterial  matters 
have  a  decided  effect  upon  Oriental  sales. 

In  cotton  goods,  for  instance,  the  Chinese 
trade  demands  special  widths,  which  American' 
manufacturers  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to 
supply,  whereas  German  and  English  firms,  by 
simple  attention  to  this  demand,  control  a  large 
and  important  market. 

Ameri  ian  inventions,  su?h  as  bicycles  phono¬ 
graphs  and  cameras  are  being  rapidly  introduced 
in  many  localities.  Consul  Goodnow  urges  that 
this  is  the  time  for  American  manufa  turers  in 
every  Hoe  to  put  their  own  men  on  the  ground,  i 


AMEBICAN  INDIANS. 

There  are  250  000  Indians  in  the  United  States 
distributed  throughout  twenty-five  States  and 
Territories,  the  largest  number,  72,000,  living 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  .35,000  in  Arizona, 
18,000  in  South  Dakota.  13,000  in  Oklahoma, 
12.000  in  California,  10.000  in  Wisconsin,  5,200 
in  New  York,  and  2,800  in  North  Carolina. 


The  Presbyterian  and  other  Protestant  Churches 
are  maintaining,  ns  tbu  f  >rmer  has  alsaye  main¬ 
tained,  schools  among  thtse  Indian  tribes — at 
least  the  more  import  nt  of  them.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  beginning  with  the  admin  etration  of 
General  Grant  bestowed  large  subsidies  for  in- 
struct'on;  and  the  policy  was  continued  until 
five  years  ago  «o  the  several  Protestant  bodies, 
and  t>  he  Roman  Catholics,  by  very  special 
faovr,  until  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  lear.  Now 
the  letter  are  seeking,  with  all  the  arts  known 
to  them,  to  have  it  continued.  But  Congress 
has  a  definite  policy,  which  is  to  grant  no  monies 
for  sectairan  purposes,  and  there  it  should 
stand. 


MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

It  was  a  stifling  evening.  The  asphalt  pave¬ 
ment  breathed  out  all  the  gathered  beat  and 
irritation  of  the  day,  and  a  group  of  eager  city- 
dwellers  stood  on  the  corner  to  t-ike  the  car  that 
would  bear  th^m  into  a  better  atmosphere.  In 
they  crowded  till  there  was  left  only  an  unde¬ 
sirable  end  seat  whose  occupants  must  ride  back¬ 
ward.  A  plain  cld  man  and  his  wife  slipped 
into  it. 

“This  is  ’most  as  good  as  the  other  seats, 
ain’t  it  ?”  chirped  the  wife  after  a  few  moments. 

•  “Better,”  responded  her  husband  promptly, 
“you  don’t  get  the  gnats  in  your  eyes  this  way.” 

On  went  the  car  with  its  full  complement  of 
passengers,  but  none  of  them  looked  so  happy  or 
so  content  as  the  couple  who  faced  away  from 
the  gnats.  They  were  old,  their  faces  were  worn 
and  fvrinkled,  and  their  possessions  were  evi¬ 
dently  few.  Alter  a  time  the  car  stopped  and 
some  better  seats  became  empty.  The  old  man 
and  the  old  woman  stepped  into  them. 

“Ain’t  we  lucky,”  exclaimed  the  wife  as  they 
did  BO,  and  her  bu*^band  beamed  assent.  They 
bad  been  observed,  and  their  divine  content  and 
cbeerfulnees  had  taught  its  lesson  “What  a 
beautiful  world  if  we  were  all  like  you,”  mut¬ 
tered  a  fellow  passenger  as  he  got  down. 


State  or  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  I 

Lucas  County.  I  “• 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  F,  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Connty  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that 
cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENKT. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence, 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1886. 


-j  SEAL 


A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Send 
for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
^"Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


The  Evangelist  can  furnish  boan* 
and  treatment  for  some  months^  at  n 
reduction  from  regular  pricCf  at  one 
of  the  best  Sanitariums  in  the  Coun-- 
try.  Write  for  particulars. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MR  GLiOSTUNE. 


POINT  LORNA,  BAY  OF  BAN  DIKQO. 


I  Sit  and  think  in  this  balmy  air. 

While  the  rosy  light  fades  over  the  sea; 

While  the  mountains  darken  beyond  the  bay, 

And  the  yellow  moon  looks  down  on  me. 

Silett  ships  glide  in  from  far-off  lands; 

Silent  mists  creep  in  from  the  grey  old  deep; 

Soft,  the  mocking  bird  is  bushing  his  song. 

And  the  cricket  is  trilling  the  world  asleep. 

Sweet  odors  of  flowers  float  faint  on  the  breeze; 

All  the  air  is  afresh  with  the  growing  things; 

But  my  thoughts  are  back  in  the  stormy  lands 
Where  the  snow  falls  thick  and  the  sleigh-bell  rings. 
And  my  children’s  voices  are  at  the  door. 

And  within  is  the  evergreen  Christmas  tree; 

There  are  calls  and  shouts  and  snatches  of  song; 

Ah,  *tls  but  a  memory  comes  to  me; 

And  I  must  not  think,— I  am  lonely  now; 

The  voices  are  (cattired;  some  are  hushed; 

And  I  look  above,  to  the  soft,  pale  stars. 

Away  from  this  perishing  world  of  dust. 

O  for  a  glimpie  of  the  light  of  heaven  I 
Somewhere,  above  us,  that  land  must  be. 

O  for  a  glimpse  of  the  vanished  faces  — 

Even  in  heaven  remembering  me. 

H.  N.  F. 


Bbrkelky,  California. 


COMPENSATIDNS  OF  IMFERI4LI8M. 

There  may  be,  after  all,  some  compeneatioDB 
in  the  “Imperialiem, ’’  which  some  good  bieth 
ren  seem  to  fear  bo  much.  IiiBtead  of  our  poli- 
ticB  being  corrupted  by  the  exteoBioD  of  our 
goverument  to  foreign  lande,  may  it  not  be,  on 
the  contrary,  that  tbie  extens  on  ehall  teach, 
more  etrongly  than  ever  before,  the  abeolute 
neceeaity  of  a  civil  eervice  baaid  entirely  upon 
ability  and  qualification  T  Certainly  the  fiiet 
atepa  taken  Biem  to  ahow  that  the  importance  of 
tbia  matter  ia  realized  by  those  in  authority. 
Saya  a  aecular  paper,  in  regard  to  the  new  poet 
office  arracgemente  in  Cuba: 

There  will  be  no  “anapa"  in  thia  Cuban  aer- 
vice.  Appointmenta  are  all  being  made  on  buei- 
neaa  principlea  and  in  accordance  with  the  apirit 
of  the  civil  aervice  regulationa.  The  appointeea 
have  BO  far  either  been  taken  from  the  varioua 
bureaus  in  the  department  in  thia  country,  or 
they  have  been  aelected  from  among  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  postal  aervice. 

The  experience  of  the  officials  at  Santiago  has 
also  shown  that  the  administration  of  the  service 
by  the  Spaniards  was  very  extravagant.  With 
Americana  of  energy  and  capability  filling  all 
the  chief  executive  positiona  in  the  aervice.  it  ia 
firmly  believed  that  the  postal  administration 
will  coat  a  great  deal  leas  than  it  did  under 
Spanish  rule.  It  has  already  been  discovered 
that  a  capable  American  postmaster  can  get 
more  work  and  better  results  out  of  five  clerks 
than  the  Spanish  officials  could  get  out  of  three 
times  that  number. 

We  could  ask  nothing  better  than  this  wise 
and  vigorous  administration  in  our  new  posses 
sions,  and  the  same  spirit  might  well  be  intro 
duced  into  our  local  affairs.  The  splendid  ex¬ 
amples  set  by  General  Wood,  and  other  military 
governors,  should  lead  us  to  a  higher  appreciation 
of  what  is  required  of  our  public  servants,  and 
to  more  v  gilanca  in  holding  them  to  a  strict  ac¬ 
count.  What  is  being  done  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvement,  post 
office  administration,  and  similar  matters,  shows 
what  can  be  and  ought  to  be  done  at  home.  If 
public  affairs  in  these  islands  are  administered 
honestly,  intelligently,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
the  public  good,  we  may  rightfully  demand 
similar  administration  in  our  own  States  and 
cities.  Whatever  may  be  the  ohjections  to 
military  rule,  it  certainly  sets  us  an  example  in 
the  way  of  prompt  and  efficient  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  furnisbes  a  model  which 
our  professional  politicians  may  well  imitate. 


PALESTINE  AND  EUROPE. 

Would  you  like  to  make  one  of  a  pai  ty— limited  to  thirty— to 
visit  Naples  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Palestine  (only  such  places  as 
can  be  reached  by  ra  1  or  carriage),  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
Milan,  Luzerne,  Paris,  Ijir  d'  n  ? 

Cost  of  trip,  ♦")0.  Uuratlon  of  trip,  JIarch  18th  to  May  30th. 
Write  for  Information  to 

Key.  ROBT.  RARBOL'K,  ;!40  Ktcli  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon.  Y. 


Lord  Rosebiry  spoke  recently  in  Edinburgh  in 
promotion  oftfae  Gladstone  Memorial,  and  in  the 
course  of  hie  address,  said:  “Mr.  Gladstone’s 
connection  with  Edinburgh  may  be  divided  into 
two  poitioEB  In  tbe  first  place,  as  a  young 
man,  it  was  his  home,  for  his  father  res  ded 
there,  and  be  lived  there  wilh  his  father,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  more  than  once  pointed  out 
to  me  the  bouse  in  Atholl  Orescent  where  he 
lived  with  his  lather  at  that  time.  If  it  be  in 
Atholl  Orescent— and  I  am  not  mistaken— I  trust 
it  will  not  be  one  of  tbe  edificee  doomed  to 
make  way  for  tbe  more  ambitious  structure,  the 
new  Oity  Mall — for  Mr,  Gldstooe  has  often  talked 
t3  me  about  hie  experience  in  Edinburgh  at 
that  time— of  the  lung  walks  he  used  to  take 
with  Dr.  Ohalmers — and  there  was  one  particu¬ 
lar  place,  on  the  Queeceferry  Road,  which  be 
never  failed  to  indicate  when  he  parsed  as  the 
place  where  Dr.  Ohalmers'  hat  bad  blown  off  in 
one  of  the  winds  with  which  our  climate  ie  not 
unfamiliar,  and  where  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
assisted  in  recovering  it  from  the  midst  of  a 
ploughed  field. ’’ 

And  here  is  a  Parliament  reminiscence,  alto 
gether  favorable  to  tbe  great  statesman.  Oanon 
McOoil  writes  in  tbe  Fortnightly  Review: 

if  Mr.  Gladstone  seldom  indulged  in  earcasm, 
it  was  not  because  he  lacked  the  gift— for  he 
poBseeeed  it  in  a  high  degree — but  because  he 
forbore  to  use  it.  To  hurt  an  opponent’s  feel¬ 
ings  gave  him  pain  and  when  he  did  it  uninten 
tionally  be  would  sometimes  cross  the  floor  of 
the  bouse,  and,  sitting  for  a  few  moments  by 
tbe  side  of  tbe  man  whom  he  had  just  demol¬ 
ished,  say  aomething  to  aseuage  tbe  wound. 
One  of  his  most  persistent,  but  never  ill  na  ured, 
critics  was  the  late  Sir  John  Pope  Henneesy, 
who  told  me  the  following  story  to  illustrate  this 
generous  trait  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character. 

Sir  John  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France  he  made  a  speech 
exposing,  as  be  believed,  a  serioue  chemical 
blunder  in  the  treaty.  Mr.  Gladstone  followed, 
“and  soon  turned  me  inside  out  in  the  moat 
amusing  manner,’’  said  Hennesey  in  relating 
the  story,  “proving,  as  if  he  bad  been  a  chem¬ 
ist  by  profession,  that  it  was  I  who  had  blun¬ 
dered  egregiously.’’ 

Having  thus  disposed  of  his  critic,  Mr.  Glad- 
etone  went  and  sat  by  him  for  a  moment.  “I 
hope  you  don’t  feel  hurt,  Mr.  Hennesey,’’ he 
said.  “Your  speech  was  ingenious,  and  it  may 
console  you  to  know  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  made  precisely  the  same  objection  that 
you  have  made.  The  fact  is.  both  you  and  be 
knijw  a  good  deal  about  chemistry,  but  not 
enough  to  keep  you  from  going  astray.’’ 


THE  ONE-SHOVEL  SYSTEM. 

What  in  railroad  parlarce  is  called  “the  one 
shovel  system'’  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ro  k 
Island  Railroad  Oompiny.  This  means  that  the 
firemen  on  the  locomotives  on  that  railroad  will 
be  required  hereafter  to  feed  tbe  boiler  fire 
with  one  shovelful  of  coal  at  a  time,  perhaps  as 
often  as  twice  a  minute,  instead  of  throwing  in 
a  larger  quantity  of  fuel  at  longer  intervale  It 
is  sn  economic  measure.  Under  the  old  way  of 
“firing,’’  it  is  argued,  a  large  percentage  of 
tbe  heating  power  of  the  coal  is  wa  ted,  as  is 
evidenced  by  tbe  heavy  c'oud  of  black  smobe 
emitted  from  the  smoke  stack,  showing  the 
escape  of  large  quantities  of  carbon.  Under  tbe 
new  method  no  more  coal  will  be  furnished  than 
the  fire  can  consume.  Any  saving  in  thia  direc¬ 
tion  means  much  to  a  railroad,  as  about  one 
twentieth  of  a  prosperous  road’s  gross  earnings 
is  expended  for  fuel. 

Experiments  during  two  months  on  one  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Rock  Island  with  “tbe  one-shovel 
eystem’’  convinced  the  managers  of  tbe  road  that 
the  annual  saving  on  the  whole  system  by  tbe 


new  method  of  coaling  would  be  at  least  $85  000. 
Passengers,  as  well  as  stockholders,  will  have 
cause  to  rejoice  if  tbe  new  system  is  generally 
adopted,  as  it  would  materially  lessen,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  remove,  tbe  nu  sanie  of  flying  cinders. 
But  its  success  requires  the  “eternal  vigilance’’ 
of  the  fiiemen,  and  continuous  labor  while  the 
engine  ie  running.  Tbe  tew  system  needs  to 
be  taught,  and  then  levarded  by  a  better 
wage,  if  eatisfactorily  carried  out,  than  was  paid 
under  the  old  method.  And  thia  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  coal  bae  a  wider  application  than  to  locomo 
tives.  A  great  deal  of  energy  escapee  unused  in 
almost  all  engine  rooms. 


WOMEN’S  CLUBS. 

“No  one  thing,  the  chuich  ezcep^e.i,’’  says  a 
writer  in  seK-cu  tuts,  “has  done  mure  to  bring 
about  a  sense  of  freedom  and  aspiration  among 
women  thac  the  clubs.  ’’  After  protesting  against 
the  usual  characterization  in  the  newspapers  of 
tbe  day,  she  adds  that  “They  are,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  made  up  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
woman  that  grows— narrow  and  broad  minded, 
ignorant  and  learned,  rich  and  poor,  genial  and 
disagreeable,  busy  and  idle,  logical  and  illogical, 
musical  and  literary,  elegant  and  crude,  from 
country  and  city,  from  churches  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  families  in 
the  country,  and  from  families  no  one  knows 
anything  about.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  the 
clubs  take  themselves  too  seriously  that  there  is 
any  reason  to  complain  of  them.  The  too  fre¬ 
quent  Bupeificiality  of  the  study,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  humor  which  is  so  fatally  commod,  are 
the  things  which  sometimes  betray  the  clubs 
into  being  ridiculous.  The  woman  who  declared 
with  pride  that  her  club  had  covered  eleven  cen¬ 
turies  of  history  in  one  winter,  ie  only  equalled 
by  the  one  who  read  a  paper  on  Kipling,  and 
said  that  no  doubt  when  Mr.  Kipling  had 
reached  years  of  riper  judgment  be  would  re¬ 
frain  from  the  use  of  profane  words,  which,  she 
regretted  to  say,  were  sometimee  put  in  the 
mouths  of  bis  characters.’’ 

It  has  been  objected  to  Tesla’s  plan  of  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy  that  “the  message  sent  would  be 
the  common  property  of  whoever  had  a  proper 
receiver.’’  What  is  an  objection  to  wireless 
telegraphy  is  the  glory  of  tbe  Gospel.  The 
meseage  that  we  send  to  our  friend  ia  private 
property,  and  for  private  and  personal  use.  But 
the  message  which  comes  to  ua  from  God  is  for 
all  men.  it  is  literally  “common  property. ’’  It 
is  intended  to  be  such,  and  is  therefore  sent  to 
every  man,  and  adapted  to  every  man’s  need. 
And  every  man  ia  able  to  receive  it.  Each 
poeaeBeeB  the  capacity  to  receive  the  message, 
and  each  is  bound  to  tranemit  it.  It  is  right 
that  telephone  and  telegraph  meBaagea  be  kept 
eecret.  But  not  so  with  the  Gospel  meuage. 
Nothing  can  justify  i!e  concealment  or  restric¬ 
tion.  Like  the  wireless  message,  it  ia  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  every  man  who  is  able  to  receive 
it,  and  what  is  common  property  muet  not  be 
kept  for  private  use. 


Princess  Pauline  of  Wurtemburg,  who  was 
married  in  November,  received  tbe  following 
letter  from  a  peasant-girl :  “Dear  Miss  Princess 
Pauline. — Your  welding  ia  to  be  on  Saturday, 
and  I  wish  you  every  happineea.  I’m  aute  you 
are  very  happy.  My  wedding  is  on  the  same 
day,  and  I  should  be  very  happy  too  if  my  father 
were  not  sitting  in  prison.  If  your  father  were 
in  prison,  you  too  would  grieve.  Dear  Miss 
Princess,  I  beg  of  you,  say  a  good  word  to  your 
father,  ao  that  he  lets  my  father  off,  or  at  least 
let  him  out  for  a  few  hours,  so  that  he  may 
come  to  my  wedding.  With  much  love,  yours, 
etc.’’  The  King  of  Wurtemburg  to  whom  his 
daughter  gave  tbe  letter,  was  bo  greatly  touched 
thkt  the  prisoner  was  “let  out’’  for  tbe  wedding, 
and,  as  bis  offence  was  only  a  slight  one,  he  is 
to  be  given  a  free  pardon. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

17th  Year.  Parties  limited.  Terms  reasonable, 
fondiicted  by 

Dr.  A  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’tt 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WEBNBB8VTLLB,  FA. 

All  modem  oonrenleniMe.  Send  for  lUoatrated  Oatelo 


Rf^Mered  TYadf  Mark. 


Hemstitched  Towels 


which  have  been  selected  from  our  regular 
stock  and  reduced  to  make  the  Towel  offering  of 

“THE  LINEN  STORE” 

Annual  Sale 

more  attractive  than  ever. 

128  doz.  22x40  plain  white  huckaback . $2-5°  P®*” 

Regular  price .  3- 00 

102  doz.  24x42  plain  white  huckaback . 

Regular  price .  4  00 

64  doz.  22x39  fancy  red  and  white  bordered 

huckaback .  3-5° 

Regular  price . '. .  4-5° 

48  doz.  24x40  plain  white  huckaback .  4  50  “ _ 

Regular  price .  6.00  “ 

300  doz.  25x40  plain  and  fancy  huckaback .  6.00  ** 

Regular  price .  7 -50  “ 

We  show  a  very  attractive  lot  of  goods  in  all  lines  of  house 
hold  linens,  reduced  in  price  for  the  Annual  Sale.  Send  foi 
booklet  describing  them. 


|xtractoi  BEEF 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Armour  &  Company, 


JAnES  HcCUTCHEON  &  CO 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Trial 
^Subscription 


A  MatBiflcent  Health  Instl* 
tation  eetabUahed  in  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  A  Weatem  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night’s  ride  from  New 
fork  City  and  two  honrs  from 
Buffalo.  Fire  Proof  JHalnBalld- 
Ing.  All  modem  Improve¬ 
ments;  servloe  higheet  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illostrated  lltera- 
tnrs. 


CENTS 


'new'^subscriber' 'himself  or 


bylanygi 

through  any  friend  on  payment  of 

Twenty =five  Cents 


Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 


THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


n  the  treatment  of  Rheuma- 
ilsm,  Gont,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In¬ 
equalities  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


in  postage  stamps  or  currency 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

I56^FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK 
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